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Ur common JIdea of Rhetorick 
is this, That to ſpeak Eloquent- 
ly, it ſuffices to eram our Me- 

: mory with ſuch Precepts as are 
preſeri'd by it. In this opinion, ſeveral 

Þ pcople read with great eagerneſs thoſe 
I Books which are writ of that Subjet ; but 

after all their pains and afſianity finaing 

heir improvement but ſmall , and them- 

© ſefves little more Eloguent than before , 

they impate it to the CAuthor, as if he 

*had not diſcover'd the Myſtery of the 

Art accordins to his pretence : So that 

| mot receivins the benefit they expeited , 
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| their diſappointment turns into diſenſt, and 
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 Emakes them deſpiſe all that he writes, 


þ 


The Prckice.. 


1 ſhould expect no better Fortune for © 
this Book , had not our Author avoided | 
4 particular fault that renders moft Books | 
of Rhetorick ineffetiual, He does not 


trouble the Reader with « throng and 


huddle of Precepts, that ſerve only to load 


axd incumber the Mind, He endeavours 
to lay open the bottom of the Art he nnaer- 
takes , and its natural Principles, which 
being well underſtood, leaves us under no 


neceſſity of multitude of Rules, that do but 


crowd one another ont of the Memory as © 


ſoon as they are entred.- 

To make us comprehend the true Rea- 
ſors of the Principles of Rhetovick , our 
Author begins with an explication how 
Speech us form'd : To ſhow from Nature 
it ſelf after what manner words are tobe 
eontriv afer the Expreſſion of our Thoughts, 


a company of new Men met together, who 
had never convers'd before , nor knew how 
zo ſpeak, He confiders what. theſe Men 
would as ; he makes it appear , they would 


= quicity find the bexefit of Speech , and 
————f1--:44 Language to themſelves, He 


coniders what form they would give it, 
ana in his reſearch diſcovers the Funda- 


wentals 
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_ and the Motions of our wills, he has ſuppos'd © I 


"I. 
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__ The Preface. 


Fw mentals of all Language, and gives biz 
7 Reaſons for all Rules preſcribd by the 


# Grammarians, It may be, his Diſquiſition 


7 will be diſconrag'd from reading this Book, 

” when in the Front they find him ſpeaking 
| of Nouns Subſtantives , Adjectives, 
- Declenſions,, .Verbs, Conjugations , 
 &c, But, beſides that the Conſequence 
': will eaſily evince, that it u uſeful for 
'} teaching Languages with more readineſs, 
"and to make us ſpeak more exditly ; Order 
' would not permit him to paſſ.over thoſe 
” little things, which if you will believe 
' Quintilian (4s great 8s «Maſter. of Rhe- 
| torick as any has writ) make the moſt im- 
'S portant part of the Art of Speaking n 
” and this he declares, by comparing them 
to the Foundations of « Huuſe'; which 


neceſſary parts as any that appear. 
when his new Men have aced their 


Original of Language , and that *tis not 
bare accident that ſupplied us with Woras, 
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g— ſent , 


7 will appear inconſiderable to ſome, wha 


though laid low unaer ground, are jet as 
parts , our © Author ſhows what is the trac 


= Neverthelefi be demonſtrates , that Lan- 


of Men , and that Cuſtom, or common Cor-. 
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ſent ; exerciſes an abſolute dominion over. } 


owr Words, and therefore he gives us ; 
Rules to hnow the Laws of Cuſtom, and | 
Direitions how they are to be kept, And 
all this in his firſt Book. 


In his ſecond Book he obſerves that the 
plemiifulleft , and moſt copious Languages 
cannot furniſh proper Terms for the EX- 
preſſion of all our Idea's, and therefore 


recourſe is to be had to Art, and we 
moſt borrow the Terms of things that 


bear reſemblauce , or retain ſome vefe- 


rence Or connexion with thoſe which we | 


would ſignifie other ways , had common 


Cufton Ww—_ ded ms Natural Terms, Theſs 2 
Expreſſions are called Trepes ; | 


borrowe 
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he ſpeaks of all forts of Tropes, and of | 


their Uſe. He obſerves likewiſe in the 
ſame Book, That as Nature has diſpes'd 


the Body of Man ſo , as toput it ſelf into 


ſuch poſtures immediately as are beſt proper 


for avoiding what is like to be hurtful, 


and for receiving what is like to dogood: 


So Natare diretts us to certain tricks and 


artifices in ſpeaking , able to produce is 


the Minds of onr Hearers the Effefts which 


we deſire, whether it be anger , or mild- 
#eſs , or aeteſtation , or love. Theſe ways 
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F. ind artifices in ſpeaking , are called. Þjs 
1} gures , of which our CAnthor treatywith 
i more than ordinary care j \net contenting 
himſelf with mentioning their Names, 
| and adding ſome few Examples (as is com- 
f monly done) but he diſcovers the Natare 
each _ , 4nd how it us to be uſed. 


the pleaſure we take to hear an harangue 
| well pronounc'd (as our Author has  ob- 
 fervd at the beginning of his Book) has 
|; diſpos'd Mankind to make nſe of words to 
'' ſignifie his Thoughts, rather than of any 
other ſign.. In the ordering and ranging 
| of words, great pains has been taktz to 
find out what it is that' mgkes & Diſcourſe 
| gowell off of the Tongue, anaprove grate- 
© ful to the Hearers, We have at large in 
= his third Book, what we are to avoid, 
= what we are: to obſerve, what we are to 
do in the ranking our Words for better 
Þ pronunciation ; and what we are to do t0 
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Book it is he diſcourſes of Periods , explains 
b the Art of V, erſification - and after he has 
* taught what it is in the Sound of Words 
that is pleaſant to the Ear, he ſhows 
how the Rules preſerib'd by other Maſters 


fo 


The eaſineſs wherewith we ſpeak , and 


N make them acceptable to the Ear, Inthis 
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The Preface. 


for the Compoſition of Periods, and Ma- 


king of Verſe, are for no other end, but 
to diſcover in Diſcourſe the conditions that 


render pronunciation moſt apreeable ayd | 


caſte. 


convenient way , he ſhows how oar Style 


ought to be htightned or debaſed, as the | 
Matter of our Diſcourſe is conſiderable or | 
otherwiſe : He ſhows how the quality of | 


our Diſcourſe ought to expreſs the quality 
of our Subjett ; how our Style ought tobe 


ſtrong or ſmooth , ſevere or florid, as the 
 Natnre of the Subject requires, He in- 


quires into the Style of an Orator, a Poet, 
« Philoſopher , and Hiſtorian ; ani at the 
end of his Diſcourſe, ſpeaking of Rhetorical 


Ornaments, he demonſtrates that they are 


produc'd by exatt obſervation of the Rules 
which he has preſcrib'd. = 
T, heſe Four Books of the Art of Spea- 


the Author gives us az Idea of the Art of 


 Perſwaſion, At the Extrance of his 


D:|- 


The laſt Book treats of Styles , or ways | 
of ſpeaking , which Men Alive acroraing þ 
fo their natural inclinations, He pives | 
direttion for regulation of our Styles ; and | 
that every Subject might be treated in 4 | 
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s The Preface. 
8 Diſcourſe , he groves Reaſons why he has 
Ycparated that Art from the Art of Spea- 
king, which Reaſons are not peceſſary to 
We inſerted in this place, Though his 
MDiſcowſe be ſhort, 1 am of opinion it af- 
Y fords a better Deſcription of the Art of 
7 | Perſwaſion, #han great Volumes which 
's © others have compos'd of that Subjeff, And 
' © therefore our CAuthor aiſplaying the true- 
* Fundamentals of the Arts of Speaking , 
7 and Perſwading , (both which are com- 
" prehended in our Idea of Rhetorick) I do 
7 zot deſpair but thoſe who ſhall ſeriouſly 
| peruſe this Buck , will receive ſuch benefit , 
* os 1s not to be found in the Writings of 


24 
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the ancient Rhetoricians , who preſent us 
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| only with Rules., without any Charatter 
© or Deſcription of their Principles. 
U Though this new Rhetorick ſhould give 
* us nothing but ſpeculative Notions, that 
7 contribute little to the making us. Elo- 

e | quent, yet the reading of it wonld not be 

= altogether uſeleſs, becauſe in his Diſcourſe 
” of the Nature of this Art, he makes 

- | ſeveral important reflexions upon our Mina, 

= na as py FR the Image) which r 6 EE. 
= flexions conduce highly to the kwowledge of 
7 our ſelves, and by conſequence deſerve our 
attention, = De- 
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efides this , 1 perſwade_my ſelf, there 
is 'no perſon of any moderate curioſity , but | 
will be glad to underſtand Reaſons for all © 
Rules preſerib'd by the Art of Speaking. 
when our CAuthiy tells us what is plea- 
ſing in Diſcourſe , he dves not call it je ne | 
ſcay quoy without a Name; he names |- 
it , and. conditting us to the very Foun- 
tain from whence our Pleaſure ſprings , he 
preſents ts our view the Principles of thoſe f 
' Roles that make them agreeable ; which z 
muſt needs be more ſatisfattory , than the 
works of thoſe who pleaſe only by the pra- |: 
GHice of the ſaid Rules: For the Pleaſures | 
7] of the Mind, are to be preferrd before |: 
i the Pleaſures of the Senſe, It would be | 
| 


abſurd and irregular ( ſays St. Auſtin) | 

; to prefer Pleaſure cauſed by the running {| 
7 BW of a Verſe, before the Knowledge how to | 
E- compoſe them, Nonnulli perverss, ma- | 

— I gis amant verſum, quam artem ip- | 
» ___-- fam qua conhicitur yerſus; us plus | 
auribus quam intelligentiz ſeſe dede- 

runt. Some are ſo tale as to faucy a |} 
Verſe, more than the Art of compoſing 
them , becauſe they are more devoted to | 
their Ear , than their Underſtanding. 
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The Preface. 


": Zut this Treatiſe will be more parti- 
Jemularly uſeful to young Men , by reaſos our 
= Author treats of every thing in its Na- 
* tural Order ; and condutts the Reader to 
7 the underflanding of what he teaches by 
” ſuch eaſie Reaſons, as are not deſerib'd ſo 
t accurately ana plainly in moſt other Ma- 
| fters.  1t has been a daily complaint, that 
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7 Gittle, | 
| Our Author thought not fit to ſwell up 


© his Book with multitude of Examples , 


| though perhaps they might have been con- 
EK verient ; for there is no Maſter but may 
| ſnpply this defett , by cauſing his Scholars 


Þ 7 mark ſuch places as are excellent 1n t he 


: works of ſuch as have tranſcended in the 


8 Pradice of this Art, 


Þ rupt the Natural Tudpment that 1s often 
| conſpicuons in ſome perſons who ſtudy but. 


- This 


The Preface. - 

This . Treatiſe is mot intended for the Þ 
 Orator alone, but in general for all that © 
etther ſpeak or write ; for Poets, Hiſto- | 
rians, Philoſophers, Divines , &c. ' And | 

» though it was compos'd in French , it may 
ſerve for all Languages, becauſe it inquires 
into the Fundamentals of Speech , and the 

"Roles preſcrib'd in it , are not peculiar to 
any one Language, ; 
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ART OF SPEAKING. 
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The Organs of the Voice , and how our 
Speech is form d. | 

E may ſpeak with our 

Eyes, and our Fingers , 

and make ule of © the 

- motions of thole parts 

to expreſs the Idea's which are prelent 
to our Minds ,-andtthe Aﬀections of our 
Wills : But this way of Speaking 15 not 
only imperſet, but troubleſom, We 
B Cal- 


z The Artof Speaking, 


cannot without much labour expreſs by 


our Eyes, or our Fingers, all the va- 
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riety of things which occur to our | 


thought : We move our Tongue with 


eaſe, and can readily diverſifie the ſound 


of our Voice in different manners. For 
this reaſon Nature has diſpoſed Man 
to make uſe of the Organs of the Yoice 
to . hls ſenſible ſigns of what he wills 
and conceive Þ—|_P _—_ 

The diſpoſition of theſe Organs is 


wonderful, We have a natural Organ, | 
of which the «fera arteria or Wind- | 


pipe (proceeding from the Lungs to the 
root of our Tongue) 15 the paſſage or 
Canal. The Lungs are like Bellows, 
drawing in the Air by their dilatation, 
and expelling it by their contraction. 
The part of the «ſer arteria next the 


root of the Tongue is called the Zarynx, 
and 1s incompatſs'd with Cartilages and 
Muſcles, by which it opens and ſhuts. 


When the orifice of the Larynx is 
ſtratzght , the Air being violently forc'd 
out, 15 daſh'd and broken , and receives 


4 motion which makes the ſound of the 
Voice; but which is not yet articula- # 
ted. This Voice 1s received in the 

= Mouth, | 


The Art of Speaking. > 


F; Mouth , where the Tongue modifies it, 
2X and gives it different forms, according 
W to its propulſion againſt the Teeth or 
| the Palate; according as it is detain'd 
@ or tranſmitted; or according as the 
” Mouth is more or leſs open. 
© This facility of expreſſing our Sen- 
= timents by the Voice, has cauſed Man- 
|= kind to apply themſelves ſtudiouſly to 
= the conſideration of all the differences 
| which it receives from the ſeveral mo- 
EZ tions of the Organs of Pronunciation s 
[5 and they have diſtinguiſhed every partt 
= cular modification by a Letter : Theſe 
7 Letters are the Elements of Speech, and 
though their number be not great, yet 
-7 they are ſufficient for all the Words not 
= only of the preſent , but of all the paſt, 
2 and future Languages in the World. 
2 The conjunction of two or more Letters 
> makes a Syllable ; one or more Syllables 
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> | Speech is a compoſition of Sounds of = 
- the Voice, by Men eſtabliſhed to be the 
* lgns ef their Thoughts, and having 
the power to 6s, 5 the Idea's to 
” þ whichthey have annexed them. Their 
{ Number is but 24, yet are they capable 
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4 The Art of S peakme. 


of compoling a prodigious multitude 

of different Words. I have ſhown elle- 2? 
where, that 24 ſeveral Letters may be 
ſo varioully tranipoſed , as to make 576: iſ 
ſeveral Words of two Letters. That | 
24 times as many Words may be form'd 
of three ſeveral Letters; that 1s to ſay, 

13824 Words, That 24 times as many 

more may be made of four ſeveral Let- | 
ters ; and ſo on proportionably : From ! 
whence we may judge of the vaſt va- 
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them all , and indeed they are little leſs ! 
than infinite. 
And here it is of importance to ob- 
(erye the diſtin&tion betwixt the ſox of F 
Words and the body ; betwixt that in © 
them which is corporeal, and that in 
them which 1s {piritual ; betwixt that ': 
which 1s common to us with Birds, '* 
and that which is peculiar to our ſelves. |. 
The Idea's preſent to our Mind (when © 
it commands the Organs of the Voice | 

ro form ſuch Sounds as are the ſigns of 

thoſe Idex's) are the Soul of our Words : 
The Sounds form'd by the Organs of | 
our Voice (which, though of them- 

felves they have nothing reſembling 
thole Þ 


The Art of Speaking. 5 


thoſe Idea's, do notwithſtanding repre- 
Z ſent them) are the material part, 'and 
may becalled the Body of our Words. 


— 


II. 


_ —— 


Before we ſpeak, We ought to form a 


. Scheme m our Minds of what we 
deſire to ſay. = 


Painter will not lay on Tis Co- 
Þ lours 'till he has formed in his 1ma- 
2 gination what he deligns ro draw. 

= Diſcourſeis the Picture of our thoughts , 


> the Tongue is the Pencil which draws 
> that Picture; and Words are the. Co- 
. > lours. Weought' theretore 1a the firſt 
= place to range our Thoughts, and put _ 


2 luch things as we intend to repreſent 


*> by our Words into natural order; 
, © diſpoling them fo, that the knowledge 


© of {ome few of them, may render the 
© reſt more cafie and intelligible to the 
© Reader. | 
| The Natural Order to be obferved 


& in the ranging of our thoughts, belongs 
| | B 3 Pro» 
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6 The Art of Speaking. 
properly to thoſe that write of the Art 
of Thinking, Every Art has its bounds, 
which are not to be tranſgrels'd. For 
ſuch things as relate to the Matter of | 
our Diſcourſe, my following Rules will Þ 
not be (I {uppole) unworthF-of Con- F 
ſideration, The firlt 1s, That we me- 
ditate upon our Subje&t, and make all F 
reflexion neceflary for the diſcovery of | 
ſuch means as may direct us to our pro- | 
poſed end. We muſt forget nothing | 
that may make that Subjed per{picuous, F 
But it many times happens, that en- 
deayouring to clear and explain athing, F 
we overcharge the attention of the 7 
Reader, and render it more abſtruſe, by | 
our prolix explications, Abundance is | 
ſometimes the cauſe of ſterility : The 
_ Husbandman fears the rankneſs of his 3 

Corn , and feeds his Sheep with it to | 
prevent it. We cannot comprehend | 
any Argument or Science, unleſs our | 
meditation ſupply us with things ne- | 
ceſlary, and retrench what 1s ſuper- 
fuous ; which pains an Author is to Þ 
1pare toſuch perſons as he undertakes to Þ 
inſtru, A Man that writes by halves, 
1ves an impertet account ; but a great 
Frey nr Tg 
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an exact colleion of all things rela- 
ting to the matter of which we treat , 
we muſt contra& them, reduce them 
to their juſt bounds, and making a 
ſtri&t choice and ſelection of what are 
abſolutely necefi1ry, reje& the reſt as 
ſuperfluous. We are to be continually 
intent upon the end to which we would 
arrive z we are to take the ſhorteſt cut 
to it, and avoid all manner of devia- 
tion. Unleſs we {lightly run over 
things of ſmall importance , not at all 
eſſential to our defign , our Reader will 
be weary , and his application diverted 
= from ſuch as are. 

This Brevity, ſo neceſlary to make a . 
Book neat and compact, conſiſts not 
oaly in the retreachment of what 18 
unneceſſary , but requires that we inſert 
. E ſuch circumſtances as may illuſtrate our 
> & diſcourſe, and imply many things that 
> © are not expreſſed. For this, weareto 

| imitate the addreſs of Timarnthes, the 
famous Painter , who being to repre- 
7 -F ae ſent 
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To ſwnifie the difference of our 
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ſcnr the prodigious ſtature of a G1ant F 
in 4 imail picture, painted him lying 
along 1n the midſt of a Troop of Sa- 
tyrs , one of which was meaſuring the 
Giants Thumb. with his Thyrle ; 1ntt- F 


mating by that 1ngentous invention, 7 


how vaſt his Body mult needs be, when |: 
ſo ſmall a. part of him was to be mea- | 
{ured with a Launce, Theſe Inven- 
tions require much wit , and applica- 
tion ; and therefore it was , that Mons? 
Paſcal (an Author very famous for his 
telicity.1n compriſing much in few 
words) exculed himſelf wittily for the |” 
extravagant length -of one of his Let- 
ters, by ſaying, he had not time to 
make it ſhorter. 


TIL 


Thoughts , we have need of Wards 
of different Orders. 


S wecannot finith a P;&ure, nor 
diltinguiſh rhe dificreat ſtrokes 


84 Te a of Dj £ 'S* 7 
® of things to be repreſented therein , 
"Zwith one fingle Colour , fo *tis impoſ- 
# ſible to exprels whatever occurs in our 
2 Mind, with Words of one ſingle Or- 


caſe, and teach us what this diftintion 
' ought tobe, Jet us ſee how Men would 
- form their Language, and make them- 
E {{lves intelligible one to another, ſhould 
” they be brought together tr>m ſtrange 
= and remote places. Let us make ule 
of the liberty of the Poets, and fetch 
= cither out of the Earth or the Heavens 
= a Troopot new Men, altogether 1gno- 
rant of the benefit of Words. The 
- ſight muſt needs beagreeable, becauſe 
* it 1s pleaſant to fancy them ſpeaking, 
= and converling together with their 


= Hands, their Eyes, geſtures and con- 


+ tortionsof their Bodies; butit 1splain, 
' it would not belong before they would 
# be weary of thelſepoſtures , andeither 
= chance or diſcretion would ſhow them 
# theconveniency of Words. 
3 We cannot difcover what form they 
+ _would give to their Language , but by 
= conlidering what we our elves ſhould 
do inthe lame company. Duverlity of 
Words 
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© der. Let Nature be Miſtre(s in this 
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' Words then, being neceſſary , only in| & 
 reſpe& of the different things which ; 


are to grve every man his due ; "That it is f 


. make it their buſineſs to find out Words 


- which are the Objetts of our perception | 
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paſs in our Mind, and we are inclin'd 7 


WE. 
DE hel 


toimpart z we muſt obſerve exactly all j: 


| that (o paſſes, that we may beenabled F- 


thereby to find out what we are todo|” 
to paint the different Features of our} 
Thoughts, ; 
When our Organs of Senſe are free, | 
and undiſturbed , we perceive what it!” 
1s that ſtrikes them . and at the ſame. 


time we have the Idex? Ss of ſuch tins | 
rn to our Mind. For which rex- | 


on theſe Idea's are not improperly cal- | 
led, The Objetts of our Perceptions. Be- 
fides theſe Idez's which reſult from our : 
Senſes, there are others Gtarniaalty i 
inherentin our Natures, and not es | 


"that way into our Minds as tho 


which repreſent tous" Natural and Ori- y 
ginal Truths, ſuch as theſe, That we }, 


mmepoſſivie for a thing to be and not to be at ) 
the ſame time, &Cc. | 


Doubtleſs if theſe new Men I 


that might be ſigns of all theſe Idea's * 
NR} 
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" (which, according to the Philoſophers, 
$s the firſt operation of the Mind) in 
the infinite variety of Words, it would 
not be difhcult ro find particular ſigns 
"to mark every Idea, and give it a parti- 
"cular Name. In as much as wenatu- 
Ir} rally make uſe of theſe primitive No- 
tions, we may believe, that if other 
” things ſhould preſent themſelves to their 
Minds, bearing any relemblance or con- 
e formity to thote things which they had 
s denominated before,they would nottake 
- | the pains to invent new words,but(with 
- > ſome little variation) make uſe of the 
-  - firſt Names to denote the difference of 
r the things to which they would apply 
7 | them. Experience perſwades me, tn 
F 
2 


— Where a proper Word does not occur 

> immediately to our Tongue, we ſhould 
-F make uſe of the Name of ſome other _ 
+ thing bearing ſome kind of reſemblance 
 #*toit. In all Languages, the Names of 
= things almoſt alike have very little dit- 
= ference: From one fingle Word many 
* other are derived, as1s oby1ous inthe 
© Dictionaries of ſuch Languages as we 
The ſame Word may be diverſihed 


ſeveral 


ſeveral ways; by tranſpoſition,retrench-* 
ment , addition of Vowels or Conlo- 
nants , or by changing the Termina- 
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tion, So that 1t 15 no hard matter, |!” 
when we give the proper Name of a} 
particular thing , to ſeveral others that}* 
are like it, to fignihe by ſome little va-F 
riation , what ſuch things have in pe-F 
culiar ; andin what they differ from the} 
things from whence they have their! 
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Names. # 


Fe 


Neuns Subſtantives, Adjefives , and ® 
Articles. ; 


Uch Words as ſignifie the Object of 
our Thoughts,(that is to ſay, Things) 
are called Nouns. We conſider inevery!| 
thing, its being, and its manner of | 
being : The being of a thing, as for | 
example, the being of Wax, 1s the ſub-. ! 
ſtance of Wax. - The roundneſs * or } 
{quarenels of the figure (which may | 
be changed without prejudice to the» 

| Wax) | 


— 


_ 
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* Wax) are its manners of being. To 
-Fbe ignorant, or knowing, are man- 
"Znersof ourbeing. Ir is neceſſary there- 
>» #fore, that among the Names of things, 
"ſome ſhould be appointed to fignifie the 
} ſubſtance, and ſome the manner of their 
i-} being. Thoſe which deſcribe the ab- 
-F ſolute being of a thing, are called Sub- 
ef ſtantives. Thoſe which deſcribe the 


"> expreſſed by Nouns Adj-&ives, when 
) Þ being applied to other things , they are 
YE uſed to {ignthe their manner of being, 
= asinthele Adjectives, Silvered, Tinned, 
| Leaded, &c. | 
* Nouns do commonly fignihe things 
in 2 general and unlimited way : Ar-- 
ticles, in Languages where they-are 
uled., (as in Greek, Latin, French, XC.) 
dg 
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do ſerve to reſtrain and determin the # 
ſignification of Nouns, and apply them 7 
to a particular thing. If we lay tis a 
happineſs to be Kizg , the expreſſion is þ 
vagous, but if you add ze toit, andþ 
ſay it is a happineſs to be the Xing, it | 
determins the buſineſs, and cannot be } 
underſtood but of the King of a parti | 
cular People mentioned before. So } 
that Articles do contribute very much 
to the clearneſs of Diſcourſe, and *tis ! 
not impoſſible but theſe new Men , in 
the compoſure of their Language,would |: 
make uſe of them, and the neceſſity of 7 
determining the unfixed ſignification of 7 
Words would affift to the finding them ” 
out. 
The different ways of termination , 
may be inſtead of another Noun. We Z 
=; in all Languages that Nouns have 7 
two ſeveral terminations. One im- | 
ports the thing mentioned to be of the | 
Singular Number, theother of the Plu- F 
ral ; for which reaſon Nouns have ge- F 
nerally two Numbers, the Singular and | 
the Plural. The word Homo, with the | 
termination of the Singular Number , | 
implics only a ſingle Perlon;but Homines, | 
1N "7% 
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© 5a the termination of the Plural implies 
4 more Men ; the variation of the termi- 
| Snation ſerving inſtead of al, or many. 
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How to mark the references which 
. things have among themſelves. 


E do not always conſider 
= {ſimply the things that are 
the Objects of our thoughts; we com- 
"pare ſen with other things; ; WE Ie- 
Hed upon the places where they are s 
upon the time of their duration upon : 

| WS they are; what they are not ; 
and upon their references and relations. 
{There is need of particular Terms to 
z Lenrck theſe references, with the Series 
| [- and Connexion of all the Idea's that the 
E Conlideration of theſe things 1mprints 
#1n our Minds. In ſome Languages the 
B Gifferent terminations of the ſame Noun 
© do create new differences, and ſupply- - - 
© thoſe Words which are neceſſary to ex- 


Qeret the reference of a thing. Theſe 
£53 are 
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are commonly called Cafes, and are ſ@þ iſ 
in each Number , both Singular andÞ 
Plural. The Nattindtioe , the Genitive, | 
the Dative, the Accuſative, the Vocative,Þ 
and the Ablative, The ſame Noun (be : 
ſides the principal Idea of the thingP 
which it ſignifies) contains a particularF 
reference betwixt that thing and ſomeP 
other,according as 1t 151n the Genztive of 
the Dative Caſe, &c. The Nominative,F 
ſignifies a thing ſimply and "roſitivetzh 
The Genitive , 1ts reference with the 
_ thing to which it relates, as Palatinn® 5 
Reps, The Dative, its relation to the® 
- thing as 1t tends to profit or prejudice, | 2 
as Miilts Reipublice, The Acculative,} 
its relation to a thing which acts uponÞ 
it as Ceſar U1LH Pongpernnn, The Vo-# 7 
cative, 1s uſed when we addreſs our# 
diſcourſe tothe perlon or thing fi gntfed} 
by. the Noun. The Ablative, is uſedF 
in ſuch infinite caſes, that it is not po 
ſible to mark them all. 4 
The Languages whoſe Nouns do not Þ 
admit of thele different Caſes, do make | 
uſe of little words called Particles with| | 
the ſame effect, as of, the, to, by, they, | 
5c, Adverbs are uſed likewile with 
lrrle L 
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little difference from the Declenſion of 
Nouns, carrying with them ſometimes 

the force of thoſe Particles, as this Ad- 
verb Wiſely imports as much as theſe 
two Words together, with wiſdom. 
The different relation® betwixt things, 

1n reſpect of their place, ſituation, mo- 
tion, repole, diſtance, oppolition, and 

= compariſon, are infinite. We cannot 
diſcourſe a moment, but ſomething will 
: ariſe to ſuggeſt them. We are not to 
\& doubt then, but thele men, whom we 
= ſuppoſe brought together from remote 
'& parts, of no correſpondence, would 
> quickly find out ſome way or other to 
"7 foot theſe references and relations , 


either by Particles (as in the French, 

where the Nouns have not that way of 

= Declenſhon) or by the different termi- 

= nations of the Names of the Things 
| themſelves. as in the Larzn and Greek, 


Of the Nature of Verbs. 


He operations of the Mind are re- 
ferr'd commonly to three princi- 
pals, Perception, by which we diſcern 
the difference of things. FJadement, by 
which weaftirm of a thing , that it is, 
or that it 15 not. And Ratiocination , by 
which we draw conſequences to evince 
the truth or fallacy of a Propofition | 
conteſted , by comparing it with one | 
or more inconteſtable Propoſitions, © It | 
weattend ſeriouſly to what paſles in our } 
Mind, we ſhall find that we do rarely 
conſider of things, without making 
judgment of them. So that when theſe 
new Men had furniſhed themſelves with 
words to ſignitie the objects of their | 
Perceptions, they would doubtlels (eek | 
Out for words to expreſs their Judg- | 
ments , | 


The Art of Speaking. tg 
" ments, that is to lay , the Afﬀtionof the 
} mind,which affirms that a thing ts ſo,or not ſo, 
* And thepart in diſcourſe which expreſ- 
* ſesour Judgment,is called a Propoſition; 
* which Propoſition does neceffarily conn- 
prehend two Terms, the Subject and the 
Attribute : The Subject 1s'That of which 
we affirm; The Attribute 1s That which 
#5 affurmed of the thing. As in this Proe 
polition: God 5 juſt; God is the 8ubjett ; 
Juſt is the Attribute , it being thething 
: affirmed, or attributed. to. the Subje# 
! of the Propoſition. Belwes theſe two, 
> there is in every Propoſition another 
Term, whichcaouples the Subject with 

* the Arzrrbure and fignifies that Aﬀtion 
= of the Mind bywhich we judge, athir- 
= mins the Attribate of the Subjett; and 
© the Terms which expreſs this Action , 
= areinall Languagescalled Ferbs. Yerbs, 
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F as 1s obſerved by a judicious Gramma- 
 rian, are words whuch' fignifie athr- 
= mation. A ſingle word would ſuthce 
- tolignihe all the like operations of our 
& judgment, as. the Veub:&ſe,. which is 
& the natural and ordinary ſign of affir- 


= mation. Burif we judge of theſenew Wil 


Z Men, by thoſe who have lived in-all 
he "th 2 former 


PI 
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former Ages , the deſire of contratting |} 

Ws | their diſcourſe, would prompt them to 'f 
1100 make one word fignifie both the affir- 
ey mation and. attribute , according to the 
practice in many Languages, where 


: infinite numibers- of words doth denote 
both the affirmation and the thing afhr- 
med, For example, 7 read imports an 
affirmation, and the ation which 1 
perform when Iread, at the ſame time, 
Theſe words, as 1s ſaid before, are 

| called Verbs. And when, in ſome Lan- 
ouapes, they take from them the power 
of ſignifying affirmation , they dege- 
nerate into the nature of Nouns, and 
are uſed accordingly, as when in Frexch 
: we lay, le boire, le manger. 

Jt 6 

Wh | Of Pronouns. 

ry With one fingle Verb we may be able to 

ke | expreſs an entire Propoſation. 


'* T% frequent repetition of the ſame 
i words being dilagreeable and trou- 
bleſome, 
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'; bleſome, and we in the meantime ob- 
7 liged to ſpeak often of the ſame thing; - 
Z to refifie that inconvenience, in all 
7 Languages thatare known tous, there 
are certain words eſtabliſhed which are 
called Pronouns, and their number 15 
three : The firſt implies the perlon ipea- 
king, as 7; the ſecond, the perſon to 
whom we ſpeak, as Ye ; the third, the 
perſon or thing of which we ſpeak, as 
He, That, Thele Pronouns have two 
Numbers, as the Nouns. The Pronoun 
of the firſt Perſon, 1n the Ek Num- 
ber, implies the perſons ſpeaking , as 
we ; the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon, 
in the plural Number , implies the per- 
ſons to whom we ſpeak,. as Te 3 and 
the Pronoun of the third Perſon; in the 
#Z plural Number, implies the perſons or 
= things of which we ſpeak, as They, 

= Tho {ſe | | 
Again,toavoid the inconvenient repe- 
tition of theſe Pronouns, w* otherwiſe 
would often occur.; in the ancient Lan- 
guapes they added certain Terminations 
to their Yerbs , which ſupplied the place 
of theſe Pronouns, by which means a 
lingle Yerb became ſufficient to make 
C 3 an 
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af1 entire Propoſition, ſo this Verb 


yerbere, comprehends the lenle of this 
whole Propoſition, Ego ſum verberans: | 
And beſides that this Verb intunates XZ 
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the affirmation, and the thing afftirm'd, Þ 


it ſignifies alſo the perſon beating , who 
is the perſon that ſpeaks of himlelt, 


and the reaſon is, becauſe the Verb has : 
a Termination that ſupplies the place F 


of the Pronoun of the fir{t Perlon, 
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1. 
of the Tenſes of Perbs. 


\ / Hat 1s aitirmed of the Subject 
of a Propoſition, 1s either 


[ » b 


paſt , preſent; or to come. The 


different inflexions of Verbs , have 
power to denote the circumſtance of 


time belonging to the thing affirmed, Þ 


The. circumſtances of time are very 
Numerous : We may conſider the tire 


when I ſay, { was reading when he en- | 


tred into my Chamber, The att of my. 


reading is paſt, in regard of the time 
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” ;in which I ſpeak , butI fignife the time 
2 preſent, in regard of the thing of 
22 which I ſpeak, which 1s the entrance 
Z of ſuch a man. We may allo conſider 
#7 the time paſt, with reference to ano- 
© ther time paſt, as 7 had ſupp'd wbez he 
E came iz, Both which actions are palt, 
EF in reſpe& of one another, We may 
E conlider the time paſt two ways, as 
= definite, or indefinite: We may ſpeak 
= preciſely, when an action was done , or 
F we may only ſay, it was done. We 
Z. conlider the Future Tenſe 1n the ſame 
WE manner, uſing ſometimes a preciſe and 
& definite term , and ſometimes an inde- 
W - finite, without any limitation. = 
| Jn this new Language that is pro- 
# pos'd, we cannot tell whether all the 
different circumſtances of times would 

| be exprel(s'd by ſo many different in- 
E flexions, becaule we do not find the 
ZE pcople have diſtinguiſhed with the ſame _ 
# cxactnels all the circumſtances of time. 
& The Hebrew Verbs have only two Ten- 
{ les, the Preter Tenle , and the Future 
Þ Tenſe: They have bur two inflexions + 
, © toexprels the diverſity of times, They 
I | make ule of the inflexion of the Future 
_ C4 Ten, 
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was formerly a time when Iwas in love, 


Tenſe, to ſignifie the Preſent Tenſe, ! 

The Greeks are moreexact, their Verbs *z 
have all the Tenſes aforeſaid. Yet 1 Z 
doubt not , but the Terms of this new i 
Language would bear at leaſt the ſigns 
of ſome of thele circumſtances , ſeeing 
in every Propofition the time of the 
Attribute is to be determined ; and the 
deſire to abbreviate our diſcourſe, 1s na- 
tural to all men, When ſay, 7 ſhall} 
le, the inflexion of the Future Tenſe Z 
that I give to that Verb, eaſes me of 3 
the trouble of this long Phraſe, 7 wil E 
happen ſome time or other that I ſhall be 
in love, WhenTfay, Thaveloved, the 
inflexion of the Preterperfe&t Tenſe} 
ſaves me ſeveral of theſe Words, There K 
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manners of affirming , and certain 
circumſtances of the aftion Which 


EX T Erbs havetheir Moods, that isto 


| ſay, they lignifie, beſides the cir- 


FFcumſtances of time, the manner of 


the affirmation. The firſt is the 1zd;- 


[cative Mood , which demonſtrates fim- 
Fiply what we affirm. The ſecond is the 
FR-/mperative, and implies a command to 


ſuch a one to do ſuch a thing. The 
EZ third is the Oprative , a Mood of great 
uſe among the Greeks, and intimarting 
EZ an ardent deſire that ſuch a thing may 
& happen. The fourth is the SubjuniFzve, 


fo called, becauſe it has always ſome 
-E condition annexed to what we afhrm, 


Ws as 7 ſhould love him , if he did love me. 


[EH that condition werenor inſerted after 
| the SubjunRive, the ſenſe would be 
doubtful. The fifth Mood is the Inftzi- 


tive ; 
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tive ; a Verb in this Mood has a larg 7 
and undetermined ſignification, as 
arink, to eat, tobe beloved, tobebeaten,} 
ec, We ſhall fee hereafter that 7»fi. 
tive Verbs are uſed principally for thei 
_ coupling and connexion of two Prop. 
fitions. A Participle may be {aid to he 4 
a ſixth Mood, A Yerbin its Participl 
ſignifies only the thing attirmed', and 
not the affirmation z and therefore they 
are called Participles, becaulſethey par-| 
ticipate. both of the Verb and of thel 
Noun, fignifying the thing affirmed 
by the Verb, withour any affirmation, 
The Participle Beaten imports #s muchÞ| 
as the Verb To beat, yet he who fav 
Beaten, aftirms nothing, unleſs it be 
added or underſtood He #5, or He hs beer 
beaten. - I 
All Verbs (except Sum, Es, Eft, Eſſe) 
do: comprehend two Idea's, the Idea off 
atirmation, and the Idea of ſome action 
afirmed. An a&ion has commonly 
two terms, the firit 2 quo, the ſecondÞ 
aa quem. . In an ation we.conſider the 
_ Author that a&s;, andthePerfonuponF 
whom: The firſt 1s called the _42e7t,Þ 
the ſecond the Patient, It is neceilary 
to F 
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>, determin the Term of the action of 
Fhich we ſpeak, whether it be the 
WBubje&t of the Propoſition, of which 
FE.c affirm the a&on, that is either 
Agent or Patient ; and therefore 1n an- 
cient Languages, the Verbs have gene- 
Erally two Terminations, and different 
&nflexions, which diſcover whether the 
EVcrb be taken actively or paſſhvely : As 
EPetrus amat, & Pelris amaiur.; Peter 
Wloves, and Peter vs beloved, 1n the firſt 
WPropoſition, the Verb being active, im- 
Woorts that it is Peter that loves; inthe 
Wiccond Propoſition, the lame Verb, 
Ewith a paſſive inflex1on , implies that 
eter is the ObjeRt of that love. 
EZ It is not impofſible then, but the_ 
Verbs of this new Language would 
Shave two inflexions, one aftive , 
#the other paſſive. Tis poſſible they 
E would not comprehend in one fingle 
E Verb all the! various circumftances of 
Can action 4 as whether it was done with 
E diligence , whether performed by the 
E Aurhor himſelf, or whether by an In- 
T firument ; which among the Hebrews 
' was fignified by the various 1nflextons 
of their Verbs, There are a hundred 

7 (eycral 
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ſeveral ways of a Man's expreſſing hin. 
ſelf, that are noteſſential , but peculiar 
to certain Languages. I cannot (aj 
whether our new Society would omit} 
them, and ſtick only to thoſe which 
were eſſential, and without which they 
could not explain themſelves. But mſ 
deſign being only to diſplay the funds 
mental Rules of the Art of Speaking, 
I hold my ſelf obliged to enlarge on 
upon the laſt. — 


—__ 


V. 


- What Words are neceſſary to expreſ 1 
the other Operations of the Mind. 


5 VVE have ſeen how the two fir 
 ” * Operations of the Mind are to 
be expreſſed, that is to ſay, our Pr 

_ ception and Fudement., We come now 
to the third, which is our Reaſoning Þ 
or Argumentation, Weargue , when 
from one or two clear and evident Pro- 
politions, we conclude the truth or 
fallity of a third Propoſition that is ob- 
icure and diſputable, As if to prom! 

the 


4 
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the innocence of Ailo we ſhould fay 
F&hus : 1t lawful to repel force by force , 
Filo, = &:{;»g Clodius, did only repel 
Worce by force; Ergo, Milo aid lawfully 
ill Clodius. Reaſoning is but an ex- 
Frenſion of the ſecond Operation, and a 
Echaining of two or more Propoſitions, 
It is evident we have need only of ſome 
Eſhort words to make this connexion, 
Cas theſe Particles, then, at length, for , 
foraſmuch , ſeeing that, &c, Some Phi- 
Eloſophers will have a fourth Operation 
of the Mind, and they call it 24ethod, 
by which they range and diſpoſe their 
ZFArguments into order. This diſpoſi- 
Stion and order may be expreſled by cer- 
#tain Particles. | 
& Theother Actions of our Mind, by 
| which we diſtinguiſh, divide, compare, 
Fconne&t, ec. are reducible to one of 
EZ thele four Operations, and are expreſſed 
Þ& by certain Particles, which receive dif- 
@ ferent denominations, according to the 
| difference of their office. Thoſe whoſe 
g othice it is to unite, are called Copula- "TH 
"8 7/ves, as Et. Thoſe which divide, are ________ MY 
called Negatives, or Adverſatives, as | 
| Vof, But, Others are conditional , as 


if 
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if, &c, Theſe Particles do not ſignifel 5 
the Objects of our Thoughts, but tome 
articular Action of the Mind, as we! 
nave. ſaid before. Diſcourle is but 4/7 

connexion or continuation of ſever 

Propoſitions; and therefore Men hay 
ſought out ways of {ignitying the con 
nexion of ſeveral Propoſitions. | Ou 
That an{wers the on: of the Greeks , and 
performs that ottice , as when w © lay. 
7 know that God 1s juſt, 'tis evident the 
word That unites the two Propoſition F 
T know , and God & juſt ; ſhowing all 
that the {aid Propolitions were unicl 
in our Minds, Sometimes for ſhortnek| 
lake the Verb in the ſecond — 
1s uled 1n the Infinitive Mood , and 'tiÞ 
one of the greatelt uſes of the InfiniÞ 


tive, to couple two Propoſitions 1n half 
manner, _* 
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: VI. 


— 


be Conſtrution of Words, and Rules 


Aving found all the Terms of a 
F anguage, the next thing to be 
(EZconſider'd is the array or diſpoſition of 
\ZKhoſc Terms. It the words which com- 


0Wprehend a Propolition, do not carry 
(\Enarks and tokens to {ignifie the con- 
SS1cxi0n whichthey ought to have; and 
St we perceive not their ſcope, the 
5Filcourſe produces no reaſonable ſenſe 
Kan the Mind of the Auditor. Among 
EXhc Nouns, as we have laid before, ſome 
Eicnific the things , and otflers the man- 
Emer of thoſe things. The firſt are called 
FeSubſtantives, the lecond are called Hd- 
Wredives, Inhike manner, as the Modes 
of Being, appertain to the Being it ſelf, 
Frthe Adjectives ought to depend upon 
@the Subſtantives, and-carry-themarks_____ 
Wot their dependance. In a Propoſition, 
the Term that is the Attribute of it, 
= - refers 
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refers to the Subject of it, and tha 
reference ought to be expreſſed. : 
The Nouns of all known Languagg# 
are diſtinguiſhed by different Termina| 
\ tions, in two Genders : The firſt j 
called the Maſculine , the ſecond the F: 
minine, The inconſtancy of cuſtomi 
very ſtrange in this diſtribution , ſome 
times the Gender has been determine 
by the Sex, and the Names of Men, 
and every thing belonging to them, 
were of the Maſculine Gender. The 
Names of Women, and all things rl 
lating to them , were of the Feminine 
with regard only to the ſignificationy 
And another time, without conſiderin 
either the ſignification or termination 
it has given ts Nouns what Gender if 
pleaſed. Nouns Adjectives , and oth 
words, whith ſignifie rather the man 
ners of things, than the things them 
- ſelves, have uſually two terminations; 
one Maſculine, the other Feminine; 
The Hebrew Verbs are capable of dif 
rent Genders, as well as their Nouns. | 


The difference of Genders ſerves tf 
denote the connexion of the member 
of Diſcourſe, and their dependance on! 
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pon another, Adjetiyes have always 


IF \ 
eL b 

7 ; 
__ : 

9) q 
LEES 
Is 


4 the ſame Gender with their :Subſtan- 


tives; thatis to ſay, if the Noun Sub 
ſtantive be Maſculine, the Adjective has 


a Maſculine Termination ; and t is that 


| Termination that ſhows to. whick it 
| beloogs. When a Thing is multiplied; 


W its manners of being are multiplied 


| allo; and therefore the Adjedives are 
likewiſe to follow the Number of their 
| Subſtantives , whether Singular or Plu- 


ral. - Verbs have two Numbers like 


'& the Nouns : In the Singular, they:imply 
22 that-the Subject of the Propolition 15 
'W fingle : In the Plural, they imply a plu» 


rality in the Subje&t: And therefore 


2 Verbs arc to be put in the ſame Num- 


@ ber with the Noun that is the SubjeR 
z of the Propoſition, whether 1t be ex+ 


iT prefſed or underſtood, +. 


Men are ſometimes {o 1nterit upon 


3 things, that they do not. reflect upon 


"© their Names, nor regard what 1s their 
F Gender, or what 1s their Number : 
© They regulate their diſcourſe by. the 
"= things: They place the Verb in the 


Plural, though it agree with a Noun 
= 9 the Singular Number , becauſe they 


D look 
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look upon the Noun collectively , and 
importing an Idea of Plurality ; as in 
Virgil, Pars Merſi tenuere ratem , for 
Pars Merſa tenuit ratem ; becaule with- 
out reſpe&t to the word Pars, whichis 
of the Feminine Gender and Singular 
Number , he ſpeaks of Men, which are 
the Maſculine and Plural Number. $9 
in French at Six of the clock we lay , 1 
eft ſix heures , conſidering the fix hour; 
asa determined point of time. Some- 
times we omit , or neglect a word, that 
thoſe to whom we ſpeak may ſupply it, 
as in Latiz where it is ſaid Trike Lupus = 
ſtabulis, the word negotium 15 under: 7 
ftood. | 
_ - Figures, are extraordinary ways of 
ſpeaking. There are Figures of Rhe-/ 
torick, and Figures of Grammar : Rhe- 
torical Figures expreſs the commotions 
and violent agitations of the Mind, in 
our paſſions; or form an agreeable ca. 
dence. Figures Grammatical are uſed 
in conſtruction when we digreſs from 
ordinary Rules, as in this. manner of 
expreſſhon wenow mention , which by 
the Grammarians 1s called Syllepfis, or 
Conceptio , becaule 1n that, we oy 
a. 
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the ſenſe otherwiſe than 1s imported by 
the words, and fo the conſtruction 1s 
made accordingly. Sometimes we may 
make uſe of different expreſſions which 
give the ſame 7dea, fo that 'tis indiffe- 
rent which of them we ule; as Dare 
claſſibus auſtros, or Dare claſſes auſtris : 
And when of theſe two ways of ſpea- 
king, we make choice of that which 
is leaft uſed, wecall it Hypallage , or Im- 
mnt a1103, 


We muſt expreſs all the principal Tdea $ 
or Images that are formed in our 


Mmd. 


| V Hen all the Images that are 

_ * - formed in the Mind of the 

= Speaker, are not legible and plain, his 
= Dilcourle is imperfect. When we ſpeak 
| D 2 there- 
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therefore, it is neceſſary that every one | 


of thoſe Idea's which we delire to com- 


ing ſeveral things, and are able, belidey 


their principal Idea's, to awaken many | 


others. 


Nouns , in Languages that admit of | 
different Caſes, do fignifie at the ſame. 
time both the things and their referen- | 
ces, as 1s ſaid before, Verbs have a 
power of ſignifying a whole Propo- 
ſition , the Subjet, Attribute, and Cu 
pula, When all our Idea's are expreſſed 
with their connexion, 'tis not poſſible 
to underſtand all that we think, unleſs 
we give our thoughts ſuch ſigns as are 
neceflary : For which reaſon, they ſpeak 
moſt clearly and intelligibly, who ſpeak 
moſt ſimply, and moſt according to the! 
natural order and impreſſions upon their} 


Mind. 


. ..Tis-true, that Diſcourſe is tedious, | 
where we glve to every thing that wei 
delire to fignifie, particular terms , 'tis 
tyrelome to the hearer,ifhe has but com: 

C—_ mon. 


FLO 


municate , have ſome ſign or other to 
repreſent it in our Diſcourſe. But we 
muſt obſerve likewiſe, that there are | 
words which have ahead of ſignify: 
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1 mon capacity. Beſides, our ardour 
. #7 and impatience to communicate our 
22 thoughts, will not endure ſo great a 
2 number of words : When it 1s poflible, 
7 we chuſe rather to explain our ſelves 
© by a fingle word, and do therefore le- 


© lect ſuch terms as may excite ſeveral 
 Tdea's, and by conſequence ſupply the 
> placeof words. and we retrench ſuch, 
> as being omitted, cannot produce ob- 
> ſcurity. The Rule tobe obſerved, is, 
'F7 to have a particular regard to the capa- 
= city of the perſon to whom we ſpeak, 
= if hisparts be but indifferent, we muſt 
2 ſpeak every thing exprelly, and leave 
nothing to his divination. 
The E{ipſis or retrenchment of ſome 
> part of our Diſcourſe, is a Grammati- 
+ © cal Figure ,” as 1n this Latiz Expreſſion, 
= Pancis te volo, 1n which thele words, 
 verbis alloqai, are leftout. This Figure 
- 1s very common 1n the: Oriental Lan- 
| guages: The People of thoſe Coun- 
F tries being hot, and quick, their ar-_ 
FE dour and yvehemence will not permit 
-. them to ſpeak any thing 72 termini that 
= Maybe as well underſtood, The French 
22} Language uſes not this kind of Figure 
D 3 {Q 
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ſo frequently , nor indeed any other of 
the Grammatical Figures : It affects | 
clearneſs and perſpicuity, and there- 
fore as near as poſſible , expretles every | 
thing in the ſimpleſt and moſt natural | 
order, 

When we ſpeak, we qught particu- 
larly to conſider the principal things, 
and make choice for them of ſuch Ex- 
prefſions, as may make deepeſt imprel- 
ſions in the Mind of the Hearer, either 
by the multitude of Idea's they contain, 
or otherwiſe. A Painter draws the 
principal Lines of his PiQure grols, 
and then heightens 1t with his colours; 
in the mean time {weetning and reh:- 
ning his other ſtrokes, that their loft- 
neſs and-obſcurity may let oft the luſtre 
of the other. Trifling things, that 
are not efſential to Diſcourſe , ſhould be 
mentioned by the By : *T would ſhow 
great defect of judgment to dilate upon 
them ; 1t. would divert the Reader, and 
take off his Mind from that which is 
more material. There are two ways 
(and thoſe very different) of tranſgrel- 
{ing in our choice of Expreſſions : The 
one 15, when we are too diffuſe and 
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2 prodigal; the other , when we are tod 
# iparing anddry. The laſt repreſents only 
7 the carkaſs of things; and. are like the 
® firſt Touches ina PiQure, by which rhe 
7 Painter marks only the places where 
he deſigns the Eyes , Mouth, Ears, ec. 
= The firſt by its fecundity and redun- 


dance perplexes as much on the other 
= fide. A juſt temperament 1s to be ob- 
= ſerved therefore, When the Painter 


= has perfe&ed his neceffary ſtrokes, all 
Z that he adds afterwards does but ſpoil 
Z what he did before, Words that are 
Z ſuperfluous, do but render the neceflary 

| more obſcure, and hinder their 1mpret- 
23 ſion, they tyre the Ear, and never reach 
= the Memory. 


; Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat, 


Politeneſs conſiſts partly in a ſtrick 


|= retrenchment of unneceflary words, 


© which are as it were the Excrements 
- of Diſcourſe: A thing is poliſh'd, when 
the little rugged partictes are taken 


: © away with the File, and the ſurface 


= made ſmooth and even. This repeti- 
= £10n of words, which ſerves only to 
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, © Natural order requires therefore, that 
; $a every Propoſition the Noun that 
) Wienifies the Subject of it, be placed firſt : 
1 it beaccompanied with an AdjeRtive, 
What the Adjective be put after it : 
; MT hat the Attribute be placed after the 
EVerb that couples the Subject with the 
ZAttribute : That the Particles which 
: denote the reference betwixt one thing 
Zand another be inſerted betwixt them ; 
. F#That the Words which make the con- 
FEnexion may be found betwixt the two 
ZPropolitions. 
| And this, as near as wecan, is the 
Natural Order to be commonly obſerv'd 
in Diſcourſe, Ifay commonly, becauſe 
in ſome caſes we may tranſgreſs with 
advantage ; and this tranſgrefſion is an 
© ornament among the Grammarians, and 
a Figure called Hyperbaton : Of which 
© fort 7irgil has one 11 theſe Verſes: 


Furit immiſfis Vulcanus habenis 
Trayſtra per & Remos, 


—_— 


| The Prepoſition per being out of its 
7 2atural place. 
When we reject a word to the end 


of 
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of a Propoſition, without which wor 


the ſenſe of the Propoſition is imper.' 


fect, the interruption which the Reader! 
receives, makes him more attentive, 
his defire of underſtanding it grow 
- more vehement and ardent, and hi 
impatience makes his conception th: 
clearer. Beſides, this little tranſgreſſion 
_ does many times make the Propoſition 
ſtrong and intellible, for the Reader, 
to underſtand the ſenſe of it, being ob 
liged to meditate and conſider all th 


parts together , that conſideration in 


prefles him the more. For this reaſon 


no doubt the Romans and the Greeks dil 


frequently put the Verb at the end oi 


the Propoſition , and having the au 


thority of cuſtom, it. is not altogetha 
to be blamed: But he who intends ti 
write clearly and ſimply , muſt obſerve 


Natural Order as muchas in him lies: 
I fay as much as 1n him lies, becaukſ 


ſometimes we are obliged to tran{grels, 


to avoid the concurrence of certain 


rough words that will not admit of 
conjunction. _ 
_  Thisarrayand diſpoſition of words, 

well worth our ſerious application: Andi 
we Bu 
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Ave may affirm , that it 1s by this Art 


VR aL 
$5 
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"$f well placing their words, that thoſe 
S:xcellent Orators have diftinguiſhed 
Ehemſelves from the multitude. For 

words being not made by the Orator , 

but natural to every body , 'tis only 
the faculty of ranging them well, and 
nducing them properly , that belongs 
So them , and pronounces them Ora- 
ors. 


(WD ixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbum 
Eredaiderit junitura noUum —— 


7 I ſpeak not here of that diſpoſition 
Zdf words, which renders a Diſcourſe 


EHarmonious , but of that which renders 
'Wht clear. Clearneſs without doubtde- 
'Wpends much upon Natural Order, and 
(FFwhatever interrupts that Order, per- 
'F#plexes our Diſcourſe, But there are 
EZmany Errours oppoſed to this Natural 
{= Order, and by conlequence to that clear- 
nels that ought to be oblerved. The 
8 firſt is the Hyperbator, or too bold and 
Frequent tranſpoſition of words.” Our-—- 
$3Language 1s fo great a Lover of clear- 
nels, that it admits none of thoſe tran(- 
= oreſſions. 
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greſſions. It would not be Elegant tv” 
lay, There is noman, who more than he | 


may juſtly promiſe himſelf glory : Wear 
rather to ſay, There ts no man , who mort 8 
juſtly than he , may promiſe himſelf gl 
A ſecond Vice conliſts in the multitud: 
and huddle of words, when we ex 
prels our thoughts by long and tediouſ 
circumlocutions , or inſert words tha 
are altogether unneceſlary , as thus: 
In this, many people do continually ani 
wonderfully abuſe their leiſure : This Ex 
preſſion is confuſed, and it would bk 
much better to cut off what is ſuper 
fluous, reducing it to theſe terms: MM; 
this, many abuſe their leiſure. Anothai 
defect 15, when we do not exactly ob 
ſerve the Rules of Syntax or Conſt 

ion. Other terms there are , whok 
ſignification being vagous and indeh- i 
nite, cannot be determined but by thei 
relation to ſome other term. Wha 
we make uſe of ſuch terms, and do ni: 
ſignifie their reference, we make ou 
Propoſitions doubtful and equivocal. 
As if I ſhould ſay, He always loved ſul 
« perſon in his affiition ; it would bf 
equivocal , becauſe the Reader woul 

| no! 
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not be able to determin to whom the 
Pronoun hi related , whether to the 
Fperſon who loved, or the perſon in 
fiction; which fault would be very 
conſiderable. There is another thing 
alſo, thatisa great enemy to clearnels, 

and that is, when our Expreffionsſeem 
Etolook one way , and are intended ano- 
ther, as in this Anſwer of the Oracle: 


= Aiote, eAfaxcids, Romanos Viiicere poſſe. 


*2#71rrbas, the Son, of eAacus, to whom 
Zithis Anſwer was addreſſed , underſtood 
Fitthus, O Soz' off Kacus, 7 ſay you may 
Evvercome the Romans ; Whereas it was 
EZmeant, that the Romans ſhould over- 
"Fzcome him, This defect is called by the 
'WEGreeks, CAmphibologia, Belides 'thele , 
"FZlong Parentheſes, and too frequent; are 
neither decent nor convenient , as may 

@ be obſerved too often in ſeveral Authors, 
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Flow we may expreſs the Paſsions an} 
Motions of our Mind. 


LL that paſſes. in our Minds, is 
either action or paſſion, We haye 
ſeen already which way we may 
preſs our actions : Let us now ſee what 
Nature dictates to ſignifie our paſſions, 
that is ; to fignifie the eſteem, con; 
tempt, love, or hatred we. bear to 
things , which ſliould. be the objects 
_ our thoughts and our affetions, Our 
Diſcourſe is imperfe&, unleſs it carry 
with it the: marks of the Motions 
our Will : It reſembles our Mind (whok 
Image it ought to bear). no more 
than a dead Carkaſs reſembles a living 
Body. To reſolve therefore, what our 
new Men would be obliged to do to 
expreſs their paſſions , let us ſee what 
we our ſelves ſhould do, had we the 
ſame parts inthar Comedy. _ 
There are Names which have two 
Idea's: 
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@1Jea's : That which may be called the 
principal Idea, repreſents the thing fig- 
Fnifed, The other (which may be ter- 
Wncd the acceflory) repreſents 1t as in- 
veſted with ſuch and ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, For example , the word Zyar im- 
Elics a perſon reprehended for not 
jpeaking the truth, but it imports 1ke- 
&wiſe that the perſon reprehended 1s 
Wecſtcemed an 1ll perſon , one who has 
cunningly or maliciouſly concealed the. 
truth, and therefore deſerves our hatred 
and contempt. 
| Thele ſecond Idea's, which we have 
alled acceſſories ,- are annexed to the 
Names of things, and to their princi- 
pal Idea's, in this manner : When cu- 
[tom has obtained, that we ſpeak with 
certain terms of ''what we eſteem, theſe 
terms do inſtantly, aſſume an Idea of 
Grandeur: Info much that a perſon no 
ſooner makes uſe of thoſe terms, but 
Fe conceive he has an eſteem tor thoſe 
0 Wthings of which he ſpeaks. When we 
peak in paſſion, the air of our looks, 
Ethe tone of our voice, and ſeveral other 
(circumſtances, are ſufficient to ſignific 
Pur commotion, And the very words, 
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of which we make uſe upon thoſe oc: 
caſions, may afterwards of themſetve; | 
renew the Idea of thoſe commotions: 
As when we have often ſeen one of our 
Friends 1n a certain habit, the ſame 
fort of habit 1s capable of reviving th: 
Idea of our Friend. All proper Namg 
of Natural things have their acceſſory 
Tdea's, but they are ſmutty and obſcene; 
For looſe and debauched people ſpeaking 
of theſe things in an unuſual and in-W 
modeſt way, the foul images of thei 
thoughts, are annexed to the ver 
words; and therefore we may take ui 
the ſame complaint, rhat was long ſin«# 
made by a wiſe Pagan, and ſay, Honefimt 
20mind peraidimus, _ 
So then,the words themſelves contri 
ing acceſſory Idea's that repreſent thi 
things, and the manner in which tho 
things are conceived, our new Gentk 
men would have no trouble to inven 
new words to {ignite theſe acceſlorÞt 
Idea's. It would plainly appear, thi 
__1n their new Language there would 
terms ſufficient to exprels the differen 
Motions, as the love, hatred , eftcenW 
contempt , e>c. of the Speaker, An 
more 
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moreover (as we {hall demonſtrate here- 
© 2fter) our Paſſions do often deſcribe 

themſelves in our Diſcourſe, and form 
their own Characters without ſtudy or 


Art. : 
| Wehave ſeen what Men are obliged 
| to do of neceſſity, to ſignthe their 
E thoughts, let us now ſee what depends 
| upon their choice. Having all of us 
EZ one and the ſame Nature , (be the Lan- 
& cuage that we ſpeak what it will) we 
= tollow all thoſe Rules which we have 
F town to be Natural, and Eſfential to 
=# the Art of Speaking. Bur it 1s yet in 
= ourpower to chule, among the infinite 
& variety of words, what wethink good ; 
& and this liberty 1s it that has changed 
KW all the ancient Languages , and does 
@ itill refine or impair them every day. 
& Diverſity of Languages is incommo- 
| dious, and a great impediment to So- 
= cicty and Trade. Some perſons have 
7 anciently propoled to make an Univer- 
= {al Language, which might be learnt 
& 194 ſhort time, and be common to the 
$3 whole World. 1 conceive the greaf 
& oecret of thoſe Ulndertakers lay in ma- 
| king that Language to confilt of few 
= words : 
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words : They would have had every 
thing expreſſed by one ſingle term, and 
that term, with ſome little alteration, 
ſhould have ſignified all other things 
that had reference to it. They would 
have made all their Nouns indeclinable, 
denoting their different caſes by Par- 
ticles, and their three Genders by three 
Terminations. They would have had 
but two Conjugations, one tofignifie M 
the active, and the other the paſſhve:; 
Nor ſhould their Tenfes have had diffe- 
rent Terminations inſtead of Pronouns, 
By which the whole Grammar of that 
Language might have been quickly and i 
ealily learned. —_ 
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l. | | oY 
Cuſtom us the Maſter of all Language. | 2 
Uſtom is the Maſter and Soveraign 
Arbiter of all Languages, No 


Man 
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E Man can diſpute its Empire , as being 
© cſtabliſhed by Neceflity , and confirmed 
| by Univerlal Conſent. Ir is of the na- 
ture of a Sign, to be known to thoſe 
who make ule of it. Words ate ſigns 
of thoſe Idea's to which they have been 
p; formerly joyned. It is heceflary there- 
E fore to employ them only for the ſig- 
E nification of things, whoſe fignifica- 
© tions were known before by the perſons 
© to whom we ſpeak. We might, if 
= wepleaſe, call a Horſe a Dog, and a Dog 
& a Horſe ; but the Idea of the fitit being 
W fixt already to the word Horſe, and the 


& latter to the word Dog, we cannot 
= tranſpoſe them, nor take the one fot 
© the other, without an entire confuſion 
& to the Converſation of Mankind, It is 
& ridiculous fantaſticalnefs, not to follow 
& thoſe Modes which long Cuſtom has 
E eſtabliſhed : And it 1s little leſs than 
# ſtupidity, when we ſpeak, to leave 


= the ordinary Methods, arid deliver out 
|. thoughts in dark obſolete terms, when 
= wedelire to impart them. | 


i 'Tis the ſame thing with us in reſpect 


= of Language, as in reſpect of Habit. 
2 Some People puſh on the Modes to the 
1 E 2 higheſt 


Aa 
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higheſt extremity : Others with ag 
much eagerneſs and vanity oppoſe 
themſelves againſt them. Some People 
affe&t ſuch terms and expreſſions as are 
modern or new-: Others, digging into 
the Diale&ts of their Great Grand.- 
fathers, will not ſpeak a word now, 
that was not in uſe two hundred years 
ſince. Both of them are too blame, 
When Cuſtom affords not terms proper 
to expreſs what we have to ſay, it is 
lawful to uſe ſuch words as are almoſt 
antiquated and loſt : Nay a Man is ex- 
cuſable, if to make himſelf underſtood, 
he coins a new word: In that caſe we 
may blame the barrenneſs of our Lan- 
guage, but muſt commend the fecun- 
dity of his Wit that was able to ſupply 
it.  Datur vezia verborum novitati , 0- 
ſcuritati rerum ſervienti, With this 

rovilo notwithſtanding, that the word 

e 4 la mode, and not dreſs'd up in a 
ſound quite differing from the uſual 
words. TE 
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There is a good and a bad Cuſtom, and 
three ways to diſtinguiſh them. 


V Hen we advance Cuſtom to 
the Throne, and make it 
Soveraign Arbiter of all Languages, 
wedo not intend to put the Scepter into 
the hands of the Populace. There '1s 
2 good, and there is a bad Cuſtom: 
And as good Men are the propereſt Ex- 
amples to thoſe who deſire to live well ;- 
ſo the practice of good Speakers 15 the 
fitteſt Rule for rhote who would ſpeak 
well, Wſum, qui ſit Arbiter dicendi (lays. 
Quintil,) Vocammns conſenſum eruditorum , 
ſicut vivendi, conſenſum bouworum, But it 
15 no hard -matter-to diſcern betwixt 
the good and the bad, betwixt the de- 
= praved Languageof the common peo- 
© ple, and the noble and refin'd Exprel- 


3 Tons of the Gentry , whoſe condition 


and merits have advanced them above 


the other, EY 
Eg a5 
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And to make this diſtin&tion , there ' 
are three ways. The firſt is Experience : 
We are to obſerve thoſe who ſpeak | 
well; we are to conſider the manner 

of their expreſſions, what latitude they 
give to their words, what 1t 15 that 
they affect, and what it is they avoid : If Þ 
we cannot arrive at their converſation, | 
we have Books, where Men ſpeak com- 
monly with more exactneſs, having time 
and leiſure to correct ſuch improprieties 
as {lip unayoidably in diſcourſe ; tor the 
Memory being full of ill words conti- 
nually founded by the common people, 

'tis very hard to be ſo conſtantly upon 
our guard, as not to let ſome of them 
fall from us in converſation before we 
are aware. When we write, we review 
what we have done, and expunge ſuch 
expreſſions as we find unapt or imper- 
rinent. 

The ſecond-way to diſcriminate be-- 

rwiXt good Cuſtoms and bad , is Keaſon, 

All Languages have the fame Funda- 
mentals, which Men would eſtabliſh, 

if by accident (like that we have pre- 
tended) they were obliged to invent a 
new Language. BY the b_ We 

S >» ave 
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2 have given of theſe Fundamentals, we 
F may make our {elves Maſters and Judges | 
IF of any Language, and condemn the 

| Laws of Cuſtom where they are oppo- 

Gte to the Laws of Nature and Reaſon. 
' Though we have no right to eſtabliſh 
” new words, we have liberty to reject 
” ſuch as are bad. Languages are never | 
= rcfin'd, 'till Mea begin to canvaſs and 


| Hl eXam in them L- *rill {uch Expr eſſions are 
= cxploded,as corrupt Ule has 1r.croduced , 
= but thoſe are not to be found out by 


7 theordinary people : It muſt be learned 


2 andſagacious Men, and Men that have 
7 cxact knowledge of this Art, When 
& juſt and proper Expreſſions are uſed, 


& a Language may be ſaid to refine, and 
@ the diſcontinuance from ſpeaking ill 
E fixes the cuſtom of ſpeaking well. 

© Yetintheeſtabliſhment of Language, 
= Reaſon (as we have ſhown 1n the pre- 


| cedent Chapters) preſcribes but very _ 
few Laws, the reſt depend upon the 


| Will and conſent of Men. Ha ſpeaking, 
= the whole World propoſes but one end, 
- : but-becauſe we may arrive at that end 
& by diffrent ways, the liberty of chu- 
{ing them as we pleaſe, cauſes difference 

E 4 Wt 
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in the manner of expreſſion, even in 


the ſame Language. Nevertheleſs, not- 7 
withſtanding the liberty Authors have kk 
taken 1n the formation of Language, | 
we may obſerve a certain uniformity , | 
and conſtant regularity running quite 
thorough all our Expreſſions. Men do 
commonly adhere to ſuch cuſtoms as 
they have formerly embraced. Where 
fore, though words depend much upon W 
the fancy and capriccio of Men, yet, i 
as 15 ſaid before , we may diſcern a cer- i 
tain uniformity in Cuſtom, | 
It we know then, that words 
ſuch a ſound, are of ſuch a Gender, 
when we doubt of the Gender of ano- | 
ther word, we muſt compare 41t with Þ 
words of the ſame termination, who: | 
Gender is known : And lo in Verbs, 
if I would know (in the Frexcb Lan 
guage) whether the third perſon of rhe 
Preterpertect Tenſe of a propoſed Verb 
be to end 1n 4,I go no farther than to the 
Infinitive, and if thatends in er, my 
buſineſs is done; becaule 'tis evident all 
Verbs of that Language, ending in # 
in the Infinitive, doend with # 1n the 
| Tenſe and perſon aforeſaid, = 
. T is 
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* This way of underſtanding the Cu- | 

Nom of aLanguage, by comparing its 
Expreſſions, and conſidering the pro- 
Wortion which they bear one to the 
other , is called CAalogze, which is a 
reek word, and 1ignifies proportion, 

By means of their Azalegte, it is that 

Languages have been fix d: By virtue 

Bof 4nalogre Grammarians have found 

Bout their Rules, and the good Cuſtoms 
of a Language ; have compos'd their 
EGrammars, which, 1t well made, are 
Ferecry uſeful, as furniſhing us with Rules 

Sn (hort, which we ſhould be obliged to 
find out by Azalogre with infinite labour 
$nd diligence. 

Of all the three ways for the diſco-, 
very of good Cuſtom, Experience is 
the beſt, Cuſtom 1s always Maſter : 
Our choice muſt be of the moſt reafo- 
nable expreſſions, and by that choice 
Languages are purged of their impu- ___ 
rities, But when Cuſtom affords but 
one {ingle word or phraſe, to expreſs 
(what we arg obliged to lay; Reaſon _ 
permits that we give place to Cuſtom, _ 
though ic be contrary to Reaſon, nor 
are WE to be blam'd at all, if the ex- 
— prefſion 
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preſſion be bad. This was the occaſin® 
_ of thatold and true Maxim among th 
Lawyers, Communis error facit jus, 4 
zalogte 15 not the Miſtreſs of Language. 
ſhe 15 not comedown from Heaven t, 


give Laws in that caſe , ſhe deſcriv 


only the Laws of Cuſtom. Nox eſt li 
loquenat, ſed obſervatio, Quintil. ; 
To perfe&tly underſtand the Cuſtom 
of a Language, we muſt inform ou 
ſelves of the Genius, and obſerve th 
Idioms, or peculiar Manners of Spex 
king which belong to it. The Geniu 
of a Language conſiſts in certain qui 
 lites, which thoſe who ſpeak do afteihmk 
to give to their Stile, The Genius i 
the French Language 1s perſpicuity ai 
livelineſs ; in which they differ muct 
from the Eaſtern Nations, who & 
rather prefer myſterious and enigms 
tical expreſſions, that may find wotk 
_ for the thought. Idioms diſtinguilÞ 
Languages one from the other , as wa 
as words. To ſpeak Frexch, it is noÞ 
enough to make uſe of Frexch words; 
for if we jumble' them together , «| 
diſpoſe them as a German would do the 
words of his own Language, we Ro 
= rath« 
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ther ſpeak Dutch than French, We 
8.1! Hebraiſms , the Idioms of Hebrew : 

Heleniſns , the Proprieties of Greek ; 

ind ſo of the reſt. Tis an Hebraiſmto 

wy Vanity of Vanities, inftead of The 
Wreateſt of all Yanities ; asallo to ligni- 
He diſtribution, by repetition of the 
Fame word, as 1n this Sentence : Noah 
ut into the Art ſeven, and ſeven of all 
Creatures , to ſignitie that Noah put into 

She Ark ſeven pairs or conples of all Crea- 

Cures, 'Tis an Helleziſm to ule the Infi- 

pitive inftead of a Noun, and thar 

Fgdiom 15 frequent in our Language , 

&hich has great aftinity with the Greek, 
Expreſſions obſolete, rejeted by new 

Tuſtom , and to be found only in ancient 

Authors, are called Archaiſmss, Every 

Province has its Idiom , which it is no 

Kalie matter to quit. Titus Livins, an 

ZAuthor of great Eloquence and Purity, 

&ould not cleanſe his Stile from the im- 

Wurities of Padua, where he was born. 

$4/inius Polio tells us': In Tito Livio, mire 

SB acundie wire , puto ineſſe quandam Pata- 
wintatem. ” : 


111. 


*” 
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Words are not to be uſed but in thug 
proper fignification, and to expni| 
the Tdea to which Cuſtom has an 
nexed them. 


Ince then we are to ſubmit to tht 
_) Tyranny of Cuſtom , we mult fol 
low her Laws, and obſerve them tri. 
ly. The firſt thing to be confiderd 
are the particular words, whoſe pecu$ 
liar Idea's are to be inquired after ct 
atly, and not imployed bur 1n their pro 
per ſignifications, that is toſay, toly 
nifie exactly the Idea's to which cuſton 
has affixed them. Beſides which, wt 
are to have regard to the acceſſory IdeFl 
that belong to them, otherwile wel} 
be in danger of miſtaking, and gii 
a low and abject Idea to things whidl 

_ perhaps we delign to illuſtrate, 

Some are of opinion, that to ſpeai 
well, it is ſufficient to make uſe onlf 
of ſuch words as are authoriſed bj 

DE culton, 
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Fciftom, as we have ſaid before; but 
Five muſt alſo take our words in the 
{Scecile ſignification that cuſtom affords, 
Fro draw the Picture of the King , 'tis 

#$n0t enough that we draw a Face with 
EtwoEyes, a Noſe, and a Mouth, but 
[we muſt exprels the Features, and par- 
ticular Lineaments of the Kings Face. 

Z Some People fancy themſelves Elo- 
Equent, if they can but © throng: their 
EZMemories with Phraſes , huddled toge- 
ther out of the Works of ſuch Perſons 
Bas are renowned for their Eloquence 
Wbut they are miſtaken , and thoſe who 
take that courſe ſhall never be exact. 

They accommodate their Matter to 
their Phraſe, without conſidering 1n 
what place, or upon what occaſion 1t 
was uled by the Author. So that their 
gotile becomes wild 2nd extravagant , 
like a Grotteſque Picture, patch'd up 
of Shells of a thouſand ſeyeral colours, 
£3 and other whimſies, that have not the 
1 leaſt natural relation to the Figure repre- 

& ſcnted, LE 

S& Phraſes in Diſcourſe ,- like patches in 

g 2 Cloke, are great ſigns of poverty of 

| the Maſter: For they ſerve only to fill 


- up 
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up void places, and he that aboung Mp 


with them, ſhall never write ſhort, 


I V. 
We are to conſider whether the ded: Þ 
of the Words we joyn, may be joel 
as properly. | 


FE is not enough that we make choice 
of proper and familiar terms, unlel 
their connexion be reaſonable. With 
out that, our Diſcourſe will have no 
more form. than the Letters of a Prels 
thrown by accident upon a Table. For 
though the Idea of every word ſepa- 
rately and alone may be ſufficiently 
clear, yet joyned together , they may 
be Nonlenſe, becauſe the Idea's to which 
they are applied by cuſtom, may bein- 
compatible. Theſe two words, Square, Þ 
and Rouwd, are very good , and their Þ 
Idea's intelligible: We do readily un- F 
derſtand what it 1s to be Square, .and Þ 
-what to be Round : But if we ſhould Þ 
lay a Square Ronnd , no body could com- Þ 

prehend 


>». 
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Eprehend it. If T ſhould o—_ uch a one was 
ld with his g/oves , W 
and it ? yet ſþod, and g/oves, are words 


0 could under- 


that every Man knows. If when a 
an gets.up , I ſhould bid him Deſcerd 


pen his Horſe , the ſtanders by would 


Fhink mea Sot. When the repugnance 


x -o 
* 


Bed 
NN 
F 3 
3 
” 3 
> 
_—_ 


>etwixt the Idea's is not ſo manifeſt, and 
he connexion of the terms not ſo pal- 


ably condemned by cuſtom, as 1n theſe 
wo expreſſions , ſhod with gloves, and 
Ueſtended upon his Horſe , many people 


are not diſguſted. Theſe following 


Ewords being ſpoke in company before 
ſeveral perſons, moſt of them would 
be taken with their noiſe, and not per- 


ceivethat they carried 1n them nothing 
of ſenſe or ſ1gnification: Noble and brave 
Battels that carry high Deſtinies beyond the 
Seas, The words are good, and intel- 


ligible of themſelves, but applied in 


- Exthat manner, they ſignifhe nothing. 


Accumulation of honours, undermines their 


: | te oundat fl 097 = 


| Who can tell what the Author ſays 
- £11 that Verſe 2 The Idea's of arcummia- 
E £1929 
a, 
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ting and undermining are 1ncompatible, 


and 'tis not poſſible to reconcile them, Kt 


We know what the Poet intended, | 
but he was out in his Expreſſion. This 


1s rather our want of Judgment, than 


ignorance of Language; fo that to ſpeak | 
exactly, we muſt ſtudy as well. to aday 


our Judgment as Tongue. 


_ For the Order to be given to words, | 


when they are joyned together, ou 
Ears do inſtru us fo ſenſibly wha 
Rules are to be obſerved, that we have ſt 
no need to mention them here. Cuſton 
does not always obſerve Natural Order | 
in certain words. It requires that ſom: 
be placed firſt, and others follow at : 
diftance. The Ear being uſed to thek 
kinds of array , perceives the lealt | 
tranſgrefſion, and is offended at it. We 
are morediſturbed at a thing ungrateful | 
to our Senſes, than to our Reaſon: | 
Nonſenſe, or an Errour 1n arguing, Þ 
would be leſs abominable , than it : Þ 
Man ſhould tranſpoſe his words, an Þ 
lay Head my, for my Head. And this) 
a fault ſo viſible , *tis not worth an ad- 


moniſhment. 


l., © 
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| the beſt Cuſtom , when we uſe whatit 
© 2yproves, and reject what 1t condemns. 
& The Vices oppoled to this Purity , are 
 Zarbariſms, and Soleciſms. The Grami- 

| marians do not agree about the defi- 
Z nition of theſe two Vices, Monſieur 
de Vaugelas applies Barbariſm only to 
” Words, Phraſes, and Particles; and 
| Soleciſmto Declenſions , Conjugations , 
Z and Conſtruction. We commit a Bar- 


| bariſm in uſing a word for Eze/ih that 


E is not Exgliſb, in uſing an Engiifb word 
E improperly, in uſing an Adverb for a 


| Prepoition; in uſing a Phraſe impro- 


Z perly: *Tis a Barbariſm likewiſe to uſe 
@ or omit ſuch- Particles as are unne- 
© ceſſary or convenient. And the ſame 
# ablurdity committed in Declenſion, 
$ Conjugation, or Conſtruction, 1s a So- 
_ lecifm, _ 
Z Monſieur de Yaugelas has diftinguiſhed 
E very well , betwixt tlie clearneſs we 
= mentioned 1in the precedent Chapter, 


} and the purity we have mentioned in 


; this. A pure Stile is that which Qzzzr//. 
I calls Emenadata Orato * A clear Stile 1s 


| that which he calls D-lucida Oratio, And 
| thele are fo different (ſays Monſieur de 


F Vait- 
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Yaugelzs) that there are thouſands of 
people, who write clearly and intell;. 
ibly in all ſort of matters, (that 1s ty 
ay , explain themſelves ſo, as the 
meaneſt capacity may concelve what 
they intend) and yet nothing more im- | 
pure than their Stite. On the other Þ 
ſide, there are thoſe who write purely 
and correctly, without either Barbariſn 
or Soleciſm ; yet their words are ranged 
ſo 11] , their Periods fo 1ll ordered, and 


| their Stile ſo perplex'd and confusd, 


they are not, without great difhculty, 
to be underſtood. | 


"Tis Choice of Expreſs1on that make 
a Man Elegant. 


He beſt Expreſſions grow low and 
degenerate, when profan'd by the Þ 
Populace, and applied to mean things. F 
The ule they make of them , infecting 
them with a mean and abject Idea, 


cauſes, that we cannot uſe them with- 
Out 
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out ſullying and defiting thoſe thiigg; 
which are ſignified by them. + Vulgar 
Expreſſions are carefully avoided” by 
thoſe who 'write politely; and caution, 

as to them, 15 the occahion of continual 


» 


alteration of Languages, "0 t H 


It Sylue follis prones mintantur in Anyos, 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborkis vetud iutevit 
tas, Es TED DE 997 
Et Twvenum Yitn , florent modo nat; Vi 
Cgenrgque, x bo En : pf T: 


Perſons of Quality and Learning'; 
endeavour to'ad vancethemſelves above 
the Valgar, and therefore avoiding to 
ſpeak like them , will 'not- make ule'of 
Expreſſions that they have ſpoiled. 
Perions of Condition are readily um1- 
tated by every body, ſo that 1n a ſhort 

& time, thoſe Words which are rejected 

© bytheRichor the Learned, are rejected 

# by every body, and forced from the 

Z Court and the City, to retire into the 

# Countrey, and become the Language 
of the Peaſants. rm 

Tobe ſhort : Beſides exact keeping of _ 
the Laws of Cuſtom, and the care of 
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| 15 with terms capab le of EXP reſsmg 


all the different faces upon Which the 
ſame thing may be repreſented : We 
muſt have recourſe to certain man- 
ners of Speaking , called Tropes , 


* 


explained in this Chapter. 


He Mind of Man is fo fertile; 
all the Languages in the 
World are too barren to ex- 
preſs its fecundity, It turns 

F 3 things 
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things ſo many ways , and repreſents 
things with: ſo many diffetent faces, 
that 'tis impoſſible to contrive words 
for all the forms of our rhoughts :. The 
__ ordinary terms are not always adequate, 
| they are either too ſtrong or too weak, 

Wherefore to expreſs our meaning ex- 
avly , we are many times obliged to 
the ſame addreis we are glad to ) make |. 
uſe of, when we know nor the Man's Þ 
Name of whom we deſire to ſpeak; 
we do it by ſuch figns and circumſtan- 
ces, as by their connex1on to hus per: 
ſon , do ſtir up and excite that Idea, 
which we could not ſignifie by his pro- 
per Name; that is, we deſcribe him as 
aSouldier, Magiſtrate, Dwarf, on. 


Crine ruber. "niger ore, brevis pede, [imine 


Bi 


1 Thoſe Objects that have reference ÞM- 
> connexion betwixt them , have Þ 
their Idea's alld in tome manner Con- 
nex'd.. * We'no' ſooner {ee a Souldicr, 
but War occurs immediately to our Me- 
mory : We no ſooner ſee a Man, but 
We remember a ll thoſe whom wehar 
Pas - 
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oblery'd to reſemble him. So the Idea 
* of athing may be excited at thg. naming 
Z of any of thole things , with whichair 
| has any reſemblance, 

/ When toexprels a thing, we make 
© uſe of an improper word, which Cu- 
EZ ftom has applied to another Subject, 
Z that way of explaining our ſelves is 
© figurative; and the words ſo tranſpor- 
BE td from their proper ſignification, and. 
8 applied to other things than what they 
E naturally mean, are called T-opes, or 
8 Chances of Cuſtom, as the Greek Verb 
& 707 imports. Thele Tropes do not 
ſignifie the things to which: they are 
E applied , otherwiſe than by reaſon of 

| the connexion and reference that thoſe _ 
8 things have with the things whoſe 

Names they do properly bear : So that 

s we may reckon, there are as many 
E {ort of Tropes, as there are different 
Ez retercnces.; but it has pleaſed the Maſters 
7 01 this Art to eſtablith but few. 
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IL 
A Liſt of the moſt conſiderable Trope, 
METONTYMI A, 


I| Place this Metonymie at the head 
of the Tropes, becauſe it compre: 


| hends ſeveral forts of them , and is the 
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moſt capacious of them all. aeronymia, i 


in Latin Tranſnominatio, 1s the putting 


off one Name for another ; and as oft 


as we uſe any name or word to expres Þ- 


a thing , beſides that which 1s proper 
to it, we < prna our ſelves by a Mets 
»ymie, As if we fhould ſay : Czfarrs 
waged the Gauls: All the world reads 


Cicero : Paris # allarm'd, It would be Þ 
plain we intended , Czfar's 4rmy rave 
geda the Gauls : The world read Cicero" 
works: And, That the People in Pars 
are allarm'a, There 1s fo ſtrong rel 


tion betwixt a General and his Army, Þ © 


berwixt an Author and his Works, 


betwixt a Town and its Inhabitants: 


that 


Ld 
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that we cannot think of the one, but 
E he Idea of the other preſents it felf in- 
# fantly tro our Minds , which is the 

| caule, that this changing of Names pro- 
| duces nothing of confuſion, 


SYNECDOCHE. 


OI: ee ia If ES 4at 

2s: So otter 2 i Es 2 "ON Bo ler ISS > 
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DEAN Lear SEN et” cs ay ST ROI I: 


| Smecdoche 1s a kind of Metonymie , 
E where we put the name of the whole 
| for a part, or the name of a part for 
| the whole: As if we ſhould ſay Ewrope 
© for Fraxce, or France for Europe: The 
| Nightingal for Birds in general, or the 
© Bird for the Nightingal : The Tree for a 

| particular Tree, If we ſhould ſay, The 
E Plapue 5 in England , when perhaps it is 
| only in London: Or, That # « 1x Lon- 


| don, whez it is all over the K ingdow, If 


| ſpeaking particularly of the Nizhtingal, 
| or of an Oak, we ſhould ſay, This is 4 
|= fre Bird, This 7s 4 fine Tree, So that 
& by the benefit of a Metonymie we have 
{ liberty to uſe the name of a part for 
| the whole, or the whole for a part. 
; ; - We -reſer- - alfo- to- this Trope X the 
| liberty we take to pur a certain for an 
uncertain Number : We may fay, This 
Houle 
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Houſe: has an hundred fair Avenues, | 
when perhaps it has more or leſs: Ang; 
to make our reckoning round and com} 
pleat, if a Man be ninety nine years ol 
and odd months, we may lay he is a | 
hundred, without any great Soleciſm, 


ANTONOMASI A. 


Antoromaſia is a fort of Metonymie, 
when we apply the proper Name of Þ 
one thing to ſeveral others; or e cw. | 
trario, the Names of ſeyeral things to 
one. Sardanapalus was a voluptuous | 
King :- Nero a cruel Emperour. By this 
Figure A4rtenomaſis, we call any vo 
luptuous perſon a Sardazapalus , and any Þ 
cruel perſon a Nero. © The words Oratr, 
Poet , Philoſopher , are common words, | 
and to be given to all of the reſpective 
Profteſfions ; yet they are applied to Þ 
particular perions, as it they were only FF: 

| proper 'to them : When we ſpeak «& Þ 
Cicero, We lay the Orator gives Us this 
Precept in his Rhetorick. The Poer has Þ 
given us'the Delcription of-a Tempelt Þ 
in the' Firſt of his LEzezas, intending 
Fireil, The Philoſopher has proy'd E 0 | 

FE 15 
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[his 1eraphyſicks, meaning Ariftotle. In 
W.cry condition , that Man who excels 
he. reſt of his Brethren , may. appro- 
viate the Title of his Profeſſion. We 
Fnnot talk of Eloquence , but Czcero 
&:1ls naturally into our thoughts, and 
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FOrator, arc {0 clole and inleparable, 


Ewe cannot mention the one , but the 
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METAPHORA, 


© Tropes are. words tranſported from 
© their proper {ignifications , and applied 
Þtothings that they {ignifie but oblique- 
© ly. - So that all Tropes are Metaphors 
Kor Tranſlations, according to the Ety- 
© mology of the Word. And yet by the 
C Figure Antomomaſia we give the name 
# of Metaphor to a particular Trope, and 


Þ according to that definition, a-AMeta- 


= phor 1s a Trope by which we put a 
ſtrange and remote word for a proper 
, | word, by reaſon of its reſemblance 
with the thing of which we ſpeak. 
| We call the King the Head of His 
| Kingdom; becauſe as the Head com- 
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: he Idea of Crcero, and 
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mands the Members of the Natur | 
ſo the King commands the Members yf® 
the Politick Body. The Holy Scripture 
very Elegantly to ſignifte a pren| 
Drought, ſays, The Heavens were Bro | © 
When a Houle looks pleaſantly, we ay, 5 
and not improperly, 1t ſmiles upos u.Þ* 
becauſe it in ſome meaſure reſemblesth | 7 
agreeableneſs that appears in the cou. 
tenance of a perſon when he ſmiles «7 
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CALLEGORIA. 


An Allegory 1s a continuation of {| 
veral Metaphors, There is an excellenÞ? 
Example of a perfe& Allegory in thÞ 
Poem of S. Proſper, Part. 2, chap. 14 
where he ſpeaks of Divine Grace. | 
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E Deſerve the Name of Good, To thu w' are 
3. bound , 
= That that good Fruit, for which the Saints 
= arecrown'd, 
© Comes to maturity, and is not kill'd 


© By th Tares of Paſſions, with which is 
* fs GO 
| *Tis this 


Faith brings forth Fruit, and at 


= Mangre the deſp'rate Onſets off fierce luſts, 
2 Grows up ſecure to Him in whom ſhe truſts. 


This props up tender Faith from being ſtruck 


gory, that it ends as it begins; that the 
© Metaphors be continued , and the ſame 


3 By 
Ni WP, 
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2 


things made uſe of to the laſt, from 
[2 whence we borrowed our firſt Exprel- 
lions; which Proſper obſerved exactly 
1n his Metaphor from Corn, When 
; thele Allegorzes are obſcure , and the na- 
tural ſenſe of the -words-not-preſently- 
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<7 


;þ- perceptible, they may be call'd Enigma 5, 
© as 1n theſe Verſes, where the Poet de- 
Po {cribes 
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ſcribes the agitation and ebullition of 
the blood in the time of a Feaver. Z 
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Ce ſang chand & bejitllant , cette fling F 
liquiae, : yo 
Cette ſource de vie a ce coup homicide, 
Et ſon let agite , ne ſe pent vepoſer 
Et conſume le champ qu' elle doit arriſer, Þ 
Dan ſes cananx troubles, ſa courſe van 
| bonde - | 
Porte un tribut Morte! au Roy au piiitÞþ 
Monac. f 
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This laſt Verſe is more particularly 
Enigmatical; and on a ſudden we (M 
not perceive that he intends by th 
word King the Heart, as the principl| 
part by which the Blood of the who: 
Body paſſes continually : It muſt fill 
be conſidered, that Man 1s called fi-F 
quently a Microcoſm or little World, [| 
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 Litotes , or Diminutio, is a TropebiÞ 
which we ſpeak le(s than we think, 
when we ſay, 7 cannot commend you, i 
:mplics a ſecret reproach or reprehenſi0 i 
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IP {r ſomething committed that hinders 
Is 5, 1 do not undervalue your Preſents, 1s 
I 15much as / accept them. 


HYPERBOLE. 


# 

* AnFhyperbole is a Figure which repre- 
© ſents things greater, leſſer, better, ec. 
| than in reality they are. We make uſe 
of an Hyperbole , when our. ordinary 
E Terms being too weak or too ſtrong, 
carry no proportion with our Idea ; and 
{o fearing to ſpeak too little, we fly out 
and ſay too much. As if toexprels the 
8 (wiftneſs of a Horſe, I ſhould ſay he 
$2 was frifter than the Wind, Tt the flow- 
BZ nels of a Perſon, I ſhould lay , His me- 
8 ton was flower than the motion of a Tor- 
8 zoiſe, In ſtriftneſs theſe Expreſſions are 
F&Lyes, but they are innocent Lyes, and 
2 deccive no body : For no one but under- 
p23 itands what we mean, and in the pre- 
= cedent Examples all that is intended 15" 
q only this, That ove ran very faſt, and 

$2 7h other moved very flow. - 
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IRONIA. 


An: tronie is a Trope, by which we 
ſpeak contrary to our thoughts, as when | 
we ſay, ſuch a one 1s a very honeſt may, | 
when we know he is notoriouſly cor. 
rupt. The tone of the Voice where. 
with theſe 7rozies are commonly pro. Þ 
nounced, and the quality of the perſon Þ 
to whom we give the Title, being con- Þ 
trary to what we ſay, undecelves the 
Hearer , and gives an exact notion 


_ our thoughts. 


CAT ACHRESIS. 


Catachreſis 1s the freeſt Trope of then 
all : By it we have liberty to borrow th 
Name of a thing , though quite con- 
trary to what we would fignttie , bt 


cauſe we cannot otherwiſe expreſs it; | 


as when we ſay a woodez Tuk-horu, Re 
ſon demurs at the Expreſſion , butne Þ 


_ ceflity obliges us to make ule of it. 1 


ride on horſe-back upon a ſtick ; Equitarein 
arundine lon?a ; is not fo proper, bt 


cauſe riding does naturally preſuppokÞ 
TE _— 


{ .n Horſe, and there 1s great difference 
E terwixt an Horſe and a Stick : Yet 
& though theſe Expreſſions appear con- 
tradictory, they are caſily underſtood, 
| Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of 
© the Tropes, and to one or other of theſe, 
” all the reſt may be reduced. I do not 

pretend to ſhow how we are to find 
” them : Befides, that Cuſtom will plen- 
© tifully furniſh us, in the heat of Dif 
| courle, no Man's Imagination but will 
| ſupply him. And as in ourpaſhon we 

8 never want Arms, our choler directing 
us to whatever lyes in our way ; ſo 
© when our Imagination 1s ſtirr'd, we 
E make uſe of all the Objects of our Me- 
} mory to ſigntfhe our thoughts. There 
$15 nothing in Nature, but may ſome 
| way or other be applied to the thing 
| of which we ſpeak, and ſupply us with 


LH iective, 
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| Tropes, where proper Terms are de-_ 
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The uſe of 'Tropes, and the Neceſsit 
of their being Clear. 


He richneſs of a Language conlfil; 

L in its Tropes; and as the ill uk 
of a Man's Wealth, 1s the deftruion 
of his Eſtate; ſo the ill choice 
Tropes occaſions a multitude of faults 
in Diſcourſe. *Tis neceſſary therefor 
that Rules be preſcribed: And firft grea 
care 1s to be taken, that we ule no 
Tropes, but where we muſt exprc Þ* 
our {elves imperfe&tly without them; Þ* 
and when we are obliged touſe them, 
they muſt have two qualities; one 1s, | 
they muſt be clear, and contribute to 
the underſtanding of what we intend, 
iceing the oy ule of them is to make We 
us moreintelligible ; the other 15, on s 

ther 
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The Art of Sptakwit. gz 
# they hold proportion with: the Idea. W's 
© defign to delineate. Een IH 

| Three things hinder the perſpicujsy 

| of a Trope: The firſt is when. ix 15 top 
| remote, and gives no . preleat advan; 

tage to the Hearer , to gicaver wha ig 
is that the Speaker jntends, As it we 
| ſhould call a ſcandalous, Houle, the 
| gyrres of Touth. We ſhould not reach 
the meaning of the Metaphor , 'till we 
we had recollected, that the Syrtes were 
certain Banks of Sand (upon the Africars 

Coaſt) very dangeraus. Whereas if we 

ſhould ſay the {ame Hoyle yyas 3 Rock 

| for Twth , what we intended to ſignifi 

ES would be obvious enough, . To ayojd 
| this inconvenience, the belt way will 
@ be to take our Metaphors from ſenſible 
& things, and ſuch as are frequently re- 
Z preſented to our Eyes , whole Images 
22 are cally apprehended withour ſcrutiny 

Þþ2 or trouble. - If I would delcribe a per- 
7 on whoſe Name I had forgot, Tſhould 
= be ridiculous to do it by dark and ob- 
2 ſcure ſigns, that gave no ready occalion 
= to My Hearers to form an Idea of his 
= perion : But this that is a fault ſo dan- 
& gcrous , and fo much to be, avoided 18 
= G 3 GOR- 
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converſation', is looked upon by ſome 
Authors as an Elegance , and highly | 
affected. Some people delight to tetch WF 
their' Metaphors afar off , and to take 
them from things unknown , to often- 
tate their -Learning. If they [peak of 
a Kingdom, they will be ſure to make 
uſe of a Sy#ecdoche , and call it by ſome 
part that no body knows : The neareſt. 
of their Tropes ſhall be fetcht out of 
Aſia or Africk. And he who would 
underſtand them, muſt inform himfelf 
of all the Villages, Fountains, and Mole- 
hills in thoſe Countries. They never 
mention 'a Man , but by the Titles of 
bis Grand-father or Great Grand-father, | 
and all to make a Parade of their great 
Skill in Antiquity. Whereas the Ide: 
_ of a Trope ought to have ſuch referenc: 
and connexion with the proper word, | 
that onecannot be mentioned, without 
_ exciting the Idea of the other : An 
this fault in the connexion, is the © | 
cond thing that renders a Trope ob- F 
ſcure. This connexion 1s either'nati- 
_ ral or artificial. I call that natural, 
when things ſignified by their propet,. 
- andby their metaphorical Names, haves i 
natural 


natural reſemblance, or dependanceone 
upon the other. | As. when we-lay;a 
S Man has Arms of Brals., to ſignifie the 
| ſtrength of his Arms ,'we may call this 
reſemblance betwixt the 'Trope and the 
proper Expreſſion, natyral. The artt- 
ficial connexion , 1s that which ariſes 
from Cuſtom. *Tis the cuſtom to call 
| a rough untractable Man an CA4rab; 
| *tis an uſual term,: and the frequent 

| uſing 1t 10 that tenſe, makes the Idea 

| of that ward ©474b awake the Idea of 

| an untraRable Man. Ani! therefore an 
artificial connex10n is mwvrg obvious, 

W than a natural, becauſz1t,is eſtabliſhed 
& by Cuſtom. PP on 
© The too frequent uſg of Tropes, is 
| the third thing that renders them ob- 
# ſcure: The, cleareft and moſt perſpi- 
& cuous Metaphors expreſs things but 1n- 
| diretly, The natural;Idea of what's 
Z repreſented only by Metaphors, arrives 


'ÞÞ nor at the Mind without pain and re- 
7 flexion, and there are few but would 
| be willing to have that labour ſpared. 
Kt Yet when-we-condemn this frequenc 


of Tropes, we intend only thoſe whic 
| re Extraordinary, Some there are as 
x G 3 — uſeful 
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uſeful as natural Terms ; and thoſe can 
never perplex our Diſcourſe. When 
we make uſe of Metaphorieal Expreſ. E 
ſions , they muſt be of this latter lort, 
otherwiſe our Hearers mult be prepared 
to underſtand them. A Trope ought 
to be preceded by ſomething thar hin. 
_ ders miſtake, and the ſequel of the 
Diſcourſe onght to make it appear, that 
we are not to ſtop at the natural Idea 
repreſented by the Terms which we im- 
ploy. ee 30 
Unleſs we be very extravagant , and 
delight in not being underitood , we 
will never continue a Book , or Dif 
courſe, from the beginning'to the end 
in perpetual Allegories. We cannot ÞÞ 
diſcover a Man's meaning , but when Þ 
He gives us at leaſt ſome natural fign 
\_ Of it, without falliey or equivocation, 
How can we tell when he is in jelt, 
-and when in earneſt, unlels we have 
ſeen him ſerious before 2 How can we 
diſtinguiſh a Mimick from a real Fool: 
but by obſerving that the one is a Fool 
only for a time, and the other as long 
as he lives ? When therefore we lecan 
Author expres himſelf wholly by Mc- 
taphors , 
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2 


taphors , we may conclude him extra- 


yagants unleſs there be {ome ſecret rea- 


ſon that makes him oblcure, | 


I CY = 


[T. 


Tropes muſt be proportioned to the 
 Idea's we. would give. 
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THe Uſe of Tropes 1s ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe many times ordi- 
© nary words are deficient, , If I would 
| give the Idcaof a very high; Rock, the 
& words /arge , bizh, and /ofty, being gi- 
E: ven to ordinary Rocks , would afford 
but 2 ſhort and imperfect dimenſion of 
mine, But if I ſhould lay, 4t threatzed 
the Heavens, the Idea of Heaven (which 
is the higheſt thing in Nature) and the 
_ Tdeaof threatning (which weagnge pro- 
perly to people above us) would form 
1n my Mind an Idea of ſuch an extragr- 
dinary height, as could not be expreſſed 
without an-Hyperbole. We ſay more _ 
than we intend, for fear we ſhould lay 
lels, But thele kind of Expreſſions are 
 - as © £0 
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$3 The Art of Speaking. 
to be uſed with great caution and deco- 
rum: We muſt have a care that there 
be always a proportion betwixt the 
natural Idea of the Trope , and the 
thing we would explain, otherwiſe the 
Hearer may miſunderſtand , and take 
one thing for another. If ſpeaking of 
an indifferent low Valley , I ſhould {ay, 
It went as low as Hell; or of a Rock of Þ 
more than ordinary height , I ſhould 
lay, Jt toxched the Skies; who would 
not believe:I was ſpeaking of a Rock 
of an immenſe height, and of a bot- 
tom of a prodigious lownels 2 So thit 
we muſt have particular regard that 
our Trope does not give a contrary or. 
extravagant Idea of the thing we 1n- 
tend, leſt whilft we pretend to be{ 
rious, we make our Auditors laugh, as 
in this Expreſſion 5 M orte Cat 037r Res 
_ publica caſtrata eff, |. 
"There are thouſands of ways to cor- 
re& and temper theſe extravagant Ex Þ 
preſſions, of which ſometimes we are 
Forced to-make uſe. If our reputation 
be in danger, weexcule our ſelves, 0r 
prepare the Reader by ſome previous 
complement : For *tis plain, an il! oy 
uc' 
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| duc'd he 6s is a ſign. of an irregular 
© Fancy : Theſe bold Expreſſions ate In- 
| dications of our Judgment or Paſſion: 

| When an Obje& 1s rare; and we think 
it ſo in our Minds, (whether it be for 
its height or profundity) we preſently 
are ſenlible in our ſelves of Motions ten- 

| ding to Efteem or Contempt , Hatred- 
| or Love, which. we expreſs by words 
proportioned to our Judgment and Pal- 

| fjon: If therefore the Judgment we 

| make of theſe Objets be raſh and teme- 

| rarious ; if our Sentiments be 1rratio- 

| nal, our Diſcourſe betrays: all, and 

| diſcovers our weakneſs, | 'Tis not e- 
E nough therefore , that our Tropes be _ 
| ſuited to our Idea's, but they muſt qua- 

E drate among themſelves. i Men are na- 
E turally Lovers of great | things ; and 
therefore Authors, who make the fati(- 


| faction of their Readers the Rule and 


. 7 Scope of their Art, do affte&t' great 
. © Words, high Metaphors, and bold Hy- 
: © perboles, that, to beexamin'd, would 
= appear ridiculous, and even 1 thoſe 
| perions who are delighted with them, 
| produce nothing bur vain admiration, 
Z A Man of Reaſon cannot endure. that 
S-—- Moun- 
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Mountains and Mole-hills ſhould be cop. 
founded ;; that trifles ſhould be Made © 
great things; and great things trifle, 
and that the equality of Stile thould ng 
leave it 1n our power; to dilcriminat 
berwixt things of! none, and things 
the moſt ſerious importance. 


_ — OI_Y 


IT 


1 | 
Tropes are an Ornament to Diſcourſ, | 


F'Ropes do make a ſenſible deſcri 
K ption of the thing we intend: 
_ When we call a Great. Captain, The 
Thunderbolt of war , the Idea of Thu: 
der informs preſently with what torce, 
with what fwiftneſs, with what noile, 
' the ſaid Captain overcomes : Men do | 
not commonly receive any thing into 
_ their Minds, that comes not firſt to. 
their Senſes. To make them conceive 
well, we make uſe of Compariſen Þ* 
that are both ſenſible and pleaſant , fuch 
Compariſons are ealie to the Mind, 
exempting itfrom that ſtudy and ſerious 
application, that 15 neceſſary ſoy _ : 
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diſcovery of that which talls nvt under 


F our Senſes. For this reaſon, Metaphors 
IE caken from ſenſible things, arevery fte- 


| quent 1N Scripture. The Prophets never 
ſpeak of God, but they ieſctibe Hitn by 
# things ſubject to our Senle. They give 
5 Him Arms, and Hards, and Eyes, and 
7 deſcribe Him with Darts, Arrows, and 
{ Thunderbolts, By ſuch viſible things 
eto intimate to the people his YPiritual 
Fand Inviſible Power. Sapientia Dei que 
um infantia neftra Parabolis » & Simili- 
| tudinibas quodammodo ludere non dedignata 
eſe, Prophet voluit humano more de di- 
8 wink logs, wt hebetes hominny #nims., 
8 diving jk celeſtia . verreftriunſ fo mlituarne 


| intelliperent.” St, Kulgult," 

A Poole Metaphor many” rickes eX- 
| preſſes more than a long Diſcourſe. 
If we ſhould ſay, Sciences have wdrfiefs 

= ard aepths that are very wprofutzbit, © 

Ft Metaphor would . figarte more". Fn 

| could be expreſſed by maiy. inarural 


| words in an eaſe md compreheniible 
| way. Belides, by hetpot CENTS. "We 
= can vaty and protracta Pijcourteas we 
# fee occafion, Wheitr. we- ſpeak : long 
 uponone'Subject, and have TRI» 
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| carinkles in his Brow, the palenefs in 
"FE tis looks, are evidences'of more than 
"WT ordinary commotion. The Circum- 
frances of his Diſcourſe , the new' and 
ſudden way of expreſſing himfelf,(quite 

| contrary to his way when he was cool 

Y and in peace) are certain characters of 

| agitation , and imply difturbanceinthe 

$ perſon who ſpeaks. _ PS 

BR Paſſion makes us conſider things o- 
therwiſe than we do when weare calm 

C and ſedate. It magnifies the ObjeRs , 

8 and fixes our thoughts upon them in 
8 ſuch manner, that our thoughts are 

E wholly employed: about them, the Ob- 

8 jects making as ſtrong an impreſſion 
inus, as the things themſelves. Our 
 Paſſhons do many times produce con- 
trary effects, tranſporting the Mind , 
[and in an inſtant carrying it through 

I (xveral variations : They force our con- 
£7 liderations from one Obje@ , and throw 

_ {9 it upon another : They precipitate, in- 
" 7 terrupt, and divert it: In a word, Pal- 

# ſion in a Man's Heart, has the ſame 

_ effect as the Wind in the Sea: Some-—- 
| times it forces the Waves upon the 

| ore, ſometimes jt hurries them back 
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94 The Art of I Speaking. 
into. the deep; on a ſudden it moyny 
them 8nd daſhes them againſt the Sky, 
and preſently tumbles. ther down tg 
the: very.Centre of the Earth. 
.\SEOUr Words anſwer to our thoughts, 
The Diſcourſe of a Man that 15 moved, 
cannot he equal: Sometimes it 15 dif 
fule:,: 2nd deſcribes exaftly the thing 
that is the Obje& of our Paſſion :- Ano. 
ther time it is ſhort ; his expreffion i; 
abrupt ;- rwenty things ſaid at a time, 
twenty Interrogations ; twenty Exclz 
mations ; twenty Digreſſions together, 
beisalter'd by a hundred little particuls 
rities;. and new ways of {ignitying bs 
mind, which ways are as different, and. 
diſtinguiſhable from his ordinary way, 
as the Face of a Man is when he 15 
angry , from his Face when he is quiz 
and ſerene. o 
_ Theſe ways of Speaking (which ar WW 
Characters drawn by our Paſſions in 
our Diſcourſe) are the famous Figws I 
mentioned by Rhetoricians , and by Þ 
_ them defin'd, Mazners of Speaking, aj- 
ferent and remote from the ways that at ie 
ordinary aud natural ; that is to ſay, quite 


other than what we uſe, when we ÞE 
{peak FE 
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The Art of Speaking. gs 
ſpeak without paſſion. * There is no- 
| ching. obſcure in this definition , that re- 
| quires .explication , and therefore Wwe 
will go on to the Ute and Necelſlity of 

theſe Figures. 


2 2 
Figures are uſeful and neceſſary. 


T Hree Reaſons oblige us particularly 
| T tothe Uſe of Figures. Firſt, when 
E wedeſcribe a perſon under commotion, 

if we would do it exactly, we mult 
| repreſent his Diſcourſe with all its 
| proper Figures, turning and altering 
| them, as Men in paſfion do generally 
{ turn and alter their Diſcourſe. A $sk1l- 
Z ful Painter, to expreſs (as much as in 


Þ him lyes) the thoughts and paſſions of 


E the perſon whom he draws, gives his 
# Picture ſuch touches and lines, as he 
| oblerves to be in the Face after extra- 


| are great indications of the temper of 
2 the Mind. 


o06. The Art of Speaking. 
Our Paſſions (as I ſaid before) will 
ſhow. themſelves in our Eyes , our 
Words, our Motions, &s. The ex 
preſſion. of Anger and Mirth cannot he IM 
the ſame : Thele Paſſons have different 
Characters, and therefore it is 1n vain 
to think to repreſent them, either by I 
colours or words, unleſs we do it by the 
ſame ſtrokes and figures by which they Þ 
are diſtinguiſhed among themſelves, | 
W hen a Diſcourſe has life in it, and Þ 
15 animated with the Motions and Cha 
racers, and Paſſions of the perſon why 
ſpeaks, it cauſes a ſecret pleaſure , and | 
is extreamly delightful. We cannx 
read theſe following Verſes , without Þ 
compaſſion, and reſentment of the ſame 
tenderneſs and love. Yirgit repreſents 
Niſus 10 great conſternation , upon the 
danger of his Friend Euryals, againlt 
whom Yolcexs was adyancing with hs 
Sword in his hand to revenge thedeath 
of Tagus, whoas he thought was ſlan Þ 
by Ewryalus. Niſus diſcovers himlelf to 
have {lain Tags, and preſents himlelt FF 
to receive that mortal ſtroke that was 
directed to Euryalss, His words are thele, 
and they are highly emphatical, 


A 1 


_u os 
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| Me me adſnm qui fect, in me convertite 
= ferro = 
| O Rutuli: mea frans omnis , nihil iſte nec 
| anſus, 
| Nec potuit : Calum hoc , & conſcia Sydera 
io: 
, Tant 118 infelitem u1milly ailexit amicum, 


} Im, Im the Man! Turn, turn your 
# Swords on me : 
| Mine was the fraud; alas poor harm- 
| les he - EE 
 Nordurſt, nor could, the Heaven and 
© Stars can tell: 
| His only guilt was loving's Friend too 
| well, 


| The ſecond Reaſon to prove the Uſe 

and Neceſſity of Figures, is ſtronger 

| than the firſt: We cannot affet other 

KF people, without we appear to have 
ſome impreſſion upon our ſelves. 


—— Sivis me flere, dolenduws eſt 
Primnm iþſe 5 nr 


Men will never think usconcern'd , 
H - unleſs 
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o3 The Art of Speaking. 
unleſs they obſerve in our words the 
marks and indications of trouble, Ny 
man ever conceiv d Sentiments of pity, - 
for a man that was laughing ; to moye 
us to compaſſion , his Eyes muſt be 
fix'd upon the ground , and his Cheeks 
all dabbled with tears: For the fame 
reaſon, our Diſcourſe ovght likewik | 
to bear the marks of the paſſion we. 
feel, and wonld communicate to our 
Auditors, We judge of things, accor- 
ding to the zeal and fervor of the 
Speaker. The moſt part of Men, and 
of things ; that have extraordinary | 
eſteem, are indebted for it, to thol 
who never mention them but with 
tranſports of admiration : Were they | 
mentioned with contempt , the World | 


would think contemptibly of them, | 


Non (ſays St. Anp.) quod res alie forent, 
 ipſe homo alius, ſed tantummods affeciu 
als narrantium. KB 

Animals know how to defend them- | 


ſelves; to acquire what is uſeful, and F 
to keep it by force. Thoſe who have F 


fancied them but Machins, have ſhow'd j# 
very ingeniouſly , their Bodies to be lo | 
organiz'd, that they may perform thoſe | 

ations 7 


The Art of. Speaking. -95 
ations without affiſtance- from 'the 
Soul. We find in ourſelves ,' thatwik 
Members (without direQion from -vut 
Soul) diſpoſe themielves' into poſtures 
to avoid injury. That the Body frames 
it ſelf into a proper condition \ 'either 
to invade or defend, The Hands and 
the Feet expoſe themſelves for the lafety 
of the Head, The Feet ſtand 'firm to 
ſupport the Body, and put it inte a 
capacity of withſtanding the inſults of 
the Enemy. The Arm ftiffens and lifts 
it ſelf up to ſtrike with greater force. 
The whole Body twiſts ; and coitrads!, 

® and extends it ſelf ,- to' avoid or invade 
E the Adverſary. And all this' is 'dotte 
| naturally, without reflexion or debate.” 
© Tis not to be thought, that theſe 
& Figures are only Rhetorical Figments , 
= invented for ornament of diſcourle : 
' God has not refus'd to the Soul, what 
© he has given to the Body. The Bod 
=} knows how to move , and dilpoſle it ſe 
dexterouſly, for the repelling of In- 
Juries ; and the Soul may, defend it ſelf 
as well: Nature has not made her im- 
= moveableupon any inſult : The Figures 
{* wploy'd by her in diſcourſe, do the 
2 - Hz lame, 


fame, as Poſtures in defence of the 

Body, If Poſtures be proper for de. 

fence , in corporal invaſions, Figures 

are.as neceſſary, in ſpiritual attacks, 

Words are the Arms of the Mind, 

which ſhe uſes, to diſlwade or perſwade, 

as occaſion ſerves. TI ſhall ſhow the effi. 

cacy and force of theſe Figures, after 
]-have given a particular definition of 
each of them, ' But it being impoſſible 
to deſcribe all the Poſtures which our 

Paſſions do diftate to our Bodies, fo 
*tis as impoſſible to enumerate all the 
Figures wherewith our Paſſions do fur- 
niſh our Diſeourſe., ſhall ſpeak only 
of the moſt remarkable , and ſuchas arc 
commonly mentioned by all Maſters in 
chisArt. ES 
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f 


"TE, 
A Liſt of the Figures. 


EXCLAMATION:., , 


Goat , 1n my judgment, 15 not 
improperly to be plac'd in the Van 
of the Figures, ſeeing it-is by that, 
our Paſſions do firſt exert , and diſcover. 
themſelves in diſcourſe, Exclamaition;, 
is 4 violent extenſion of the Voice. 
When the Soul comes to be diſturb'd , 
and agitated with a furious impulſe, 
the animal Spirits paſſing thorough all 
the parts of the Body, and thronging 
into the Muſcles that are about the Or- 
EZ gans of the Voice, {well them up 1a 
EF -uch manner, that the paſlage being, 
EF A{treight'ned, the Voice comes fork wich - 
more impetuolity , by reaſon of the Pal- 
[10n that propells it. Every Ebullition 
of the Soul 1s followed by an Exclama- 
t:on ; and therefore the Diſcourſe of a 
Man in that condition , is full of theſe 


H 3 EXC la- 


na The Art of Dpeaking. 
Exclamations, Alas ! Good God ! O Hea. 
ves! OEarth! ere. © : 


DOUBT. 


The motion of the Paſſions is no leſs 
changeable and inconſtant , than the 
Waves of the Sea; and they who aban- 

_ don themſelves to the violence of their . 
Paſſhons, are in perpetual difquiet : 
They will, and they will not ; They 
take an Enterprize in hand, and they 
uy it immediately : They approve,and 

ifapprove the ſame _— in an inſtant : 
In a word, the inconſtancy of their 
Paſſion hurries them this way, and 
that way , and holding them in con- Þ 
tinual irrefolutton , plays with them, 
as the Winds with the Waves of the 
Sea, The Figure which in our” Diſ- 
courſe repreſents this irrefolution is | 
_—called Dozbt, of which we haveanex- # 

cellent Example 1n Yirg:'s Deſcription F 

of Dido's anxiety, when Axeas had 
— gtven her the flip, . 


OO —ihat ſhall rao? © 
Shall I now ſcorn'd my former Suiters woo ? 
On Make 
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Make Overtures, ſome I.ybian Prince to 
gain ? FL ut; 

Lovers whom I ſo often did aiſaain : 

or ſhall 1 venture in the llian Fleet , 

And to the Trojans proud Commands ſub- 

it ? Os 

Since they for my Aſſiſtance prove ſo kind , 

| And my late Favours bear ſo well in mind. 

| Grant 1 were willing , who would give me © 

: leave, 2 RE 

And me negletted in proud Ships receive ? 

Ah! haſt thou not ſuijficiently known 

The perjur'd Race of falſe Laomedone - 

Shall 1 alone with churliſh Seames ſail, 

Or try if by my power 1 may prevail? 

And thoſe who ſcarce I could perſwade from 
Eyre, 

To venture to the Sea again Gefire ? 

No, Wretch, as thou haſt well deſerved, ale ; 

And with a Sword conclude thy Adiſerie. 


__EPANORTHOSITS. 


_ AManin his paſſion is never ſatisfied 

© with what he either ſays or does, the 

© heat of his indignation carries himftill 

Z farther, in ſo much that his words are 

(in his own thoughts) ſtill ſhoxt of what 
H 4 he 


— 
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he would ſay; he thinks his firſt ex- 
preſſion too weak, and by adding freſh 


and more ſtrong , endeavours to corre 
them. 


Nec tibt Diva Parens, generis nec Dardany 
aulfor ws 2a Z 

Perfide : ſed duris genuit te cantibus horrens 

Caucaſus, Hyrcaneque admorunt ubera Ti: 
gres, 


The word Epaxorthofts 1s a Greek word, 
and the ſame with Cerre#7o or Emeudatis 


ELLIPSIS. 


A viol#t paſſion never permits us 
to ſay all that we would : The Tongue 
is too {Jow to keep pace with the {wift- 
neſs of its motions; ſo that when a 
Man is cool in Diſcourſe, his Tongue 
is not ſo full of words, as when he is 
animated by paſſion. When our Pal- 
fions are interrupted, or diverted ano- 
ther way, the Tongue following them, 
Prod words of no reference or ana- 
Togy with what we were ſaying _ 

fe 
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The old Man in Terexce was ſo inrag'd 
E againſt His Son , that he could utter 
only the word Omnum ; his paſſion 
' was too violent to permit him to go 
# thorough with his Exprobration, or to 
call him as he intended , Omninm hot- 
| 2um peſſomus. Ellipſis is the ſame thing 
# with Om:{/zo, or DefetFas. 


APOSIOPESIS. 


Apoſiopeſis is a kind of an Elipſes or 
| Omiſſion ; and it 1s formed when'on a 
ſudden we change our paſſion, or la 
| it quite aſide, cutting off our Diſcourſe - 
in ſuch manner, that the Hearer cannot 
| eaſily divine what it 15 we intend, This 
| Figure 1s uſed moft commonly upon 
{ occaſion of threatning , as f 7, &c. 
| But, &C. | 


| Quos ego, Sed motos preflat componere 
fins. = STEELS Tan 


P ARALIPSIS, 


"This Figure is a pretended deſire in 
us to ont what we ſay, and it is natural 
| enough, 
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enough. When a Man is inraged, Ar. MW. 
guments preſent themſelves in crowd; Fi; 
to his Mind : He would willingly make IK, 
uſe of them all, but fears they mayhe 
troubleſome : Beſides, the activity of 
his agitation hinders him from enlir 
ging upon all of them, ſo he is fore 
to deliver them in a huddle, andpre 
tend that he has not ſo much time x; 
they require to be dilated on.” 7 wilny 
ſpeak (Gentlemen) of the Injury that ny 
Enemy has done me: 1am willing to forget 
the wrong that I have received froms him: 
I ſbut mine Eyes at all his contrivances« 


gainft me. 


FLY 


% 


REPETITION. 


Repetition 15 a Figure very ordinary | 
among thoſe who ſpeak in a heat, or 
are impatient to make us underſtand 

— what they mean. When we-are-in- 
Combat with our Enemy, we think it 
not enough to give him one wound and 
no more; we multiply our blows, for 
fear one ſhould not do the buſineſs : So 
in Speaking, if we think our firſt words | 
not well underſtood , we repeat them, FF 

or | 
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Dr explain them another way. Paſ- 
k Fon having got the Maſtery of us, 
-ofleſſes it {elf of our Minds , andim- 
rrints ſtrongly in us thoſe things which 
have cauſed it z of which the Mind be- 
ng very full, no wonder 1f we ſpeak 
with emotion. Repetition 15 made two 
ways; when we repeat the ſame words, 
tor when we repeat the ſame thing in 
different words, Czcero gives us an Ex= 
ample of the former , in his firſt Ora- 
tion 2gainft Catiline : Nihil agis , mhil 
wihil moliris, quod ege nou 10do, non audiam, 
ſed etiam Vide am planeque ſentiam. And 
Proſper has another of the ſecond, where 
Win different manners he expreſles this 
Wingle Truth, That of our ſelves we car 
do nothing well , but enly. by the aſſiſtance 
Divine Grace, In repeating the fame 
(words, there are ways of diſpoſing 
them with ſuch art, that anſwering 
I one another, they make an excellent 
| Cadence, and are very pleaſing to the 
| Ear. Theſe are called harmonious Re- 
| petitions, of which I ſhall ſpeak farther 
& 11 my following Book. 
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PLEONASMUS, 


A Pleonaſm 15 when we uſe mor: 
words than are neceſſary, as when 
ſay, 1 heard ſuch a thing with my En," 
The word is Greek, and ſignifies th 
fame with Redundantia in Latin, : 


SYNONYT MIA. 
A Synonomie 15 when the ſame thing 
15 expreſſed by ſeveral words that hav 
but one and the ſame fignification : And 
this happens, when the Mouth beir 
too narrow for the Heart , we make f 
of all the words we can remember ty 


expreſs our thoughts, as Abiit , Evaſt, 
Ernpit ; He went away, He eſcap'd, He fi 


—HYPoTryosrs, MM 


The Objects of our Paſſions are al- 
moſt always preſent to our Minds : We 
_ fancy weſee and hear thoſe continually, 
who have made any ſtrong impreſſion 
upon our Minds, | 
lim | 
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= 1am abſens abſentem anaitque videtque. 


| For which reaſon, all Deſcriptions 
| of theſe Objects are lively and exact. 


; I They are called Hypotypoſes becaule they 


7 figure the things, and form an Image 

| of them, that repreſents the things 

E themſelves, The word is a Greek word, 
'Þ and ſignifies to repreſent ordelineate. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


| Diſtribution 1s a kind of Hypotypoſis , 
| uſed when we enumerate the parts of 
| the Object of our Paſſion. David ſup- 

| plies us with an Example, when 1n 
| the heat of his indignation againſt Sin- 
| ners, he gives a deſcription of their 
| Iniquity : Their throat is an open ſepul- 
| chre , they flatter with their tongues ; the 


| month 1s full of curſing and lyes ; and their 


| feet are ſwift to ſhed blood, 
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ANTITHESIS. 


CAntitheſes, Compariſons, and Simi. 
litudes , which are Figures proper to 
repreſent things with clearnels, arethe 
effects of that ſtrong impreſſion mad 

upon us by the Paſſion that animats | 
us, of which by conſequence it is a 
ealie matter to diſcourſe clearly andey. 
adly, having it as it were preſent be 
fore the Eyes of our Mind. Contrari 
juxta ſe poſita , magis eluceſcunt, Ani 
white plac'd by black is the more illu 

| ftrious. We have an Example of a 
Atithefis 1n Proſper, where ſpeaking 
thoſe who a&t without the impulſiond 
the Holy Spirit, he lays, 


Leur ame en cet etat recule ex savancant, 
En voulant monter tombe , et perd en ami. 
Comme elle ſuit I attrait d'ume lu enr trom 
= - ehſe F 
S4 lumiere Uoffaſque , et la rend tenchrewſe, 


SIME 
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SIMILITUWDE. 


| For a Similituce, 1 cannot give a 
better Pattern than out of the Para- 
| phraſe upon the Firſt of King David's 
8 Pſalms, where [peaking of the Happi- 
| neſs of the Juſt Man, it fays, 


He ſhall bedike a Tree byth' waters ſide , 
BB Whoſe root receives the tribute tide ; 
© The tender Plant does into vigour grow , 
Is always preen , has always fratt , 
= Extends intothe ſtreams its root , 
| And reads in top as that does ſpread below, 


| $0 ſhall the Righteous flenriſh,and that Hand 
That planted him at firſt ſhall make hims 
= (Fand : 
8 No ſtorm or drought againſt hins ſhall prevail. 
Put bending to the ſtreams his root , 
= _ Heſhall be green, he ſhall have fruit, 
F Which 'till they ceaſe to flow ſhall never fail, 


COMPARISON, 
The difference is not great betwixt 


; 3 Siomlitude and a Compariſon, unlels it 
T be 
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be in this, that a Compariſon is mor: 
|  ſpritely and emphatical, as appears in 
. this Compariſes, wherein David ſhows, 
that he preferr'd the Law of God before 
| >all things 5 P|. I9, 2 


The fineſt Gold near them looks wan ani Þ 


Ns * Azad Honey from the Comb aves of its win. 
C21 1640 ted ſweetneſ fail, : F 


___ But there are two things to be þ 
ſerved in Compariſons : The firſt is, 
We are not to require an exadt analogy 
agd proportion betwixt all the parts 
a Compariſon, and the Subje& of which 
| - ____ weſpeak. Certain things are inſerted 
only to render the Compariſons more 
lively, as in that which Y:rg:7 make 
_ of the young Lrguriay vanquiſh'd by i 
| Camillss , with a Pigeon in the Pounces 
” of an Hawk: After he had ſaid what Þ 
he thought fit of the principal, to which Þ 
the Compariſon related, he adds, 


Tum Cruor , & Pillſe labuntnr ab ether 
plume, 


Whicl 
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Which belongs not.toche Compariſon, 
but is brought in only to make a more 
ſenſible de(cription of a Pigeon torn in 
pieces by a Hawk. The ſecond thing 
to be obſerved in favour, of that excel- 
lent Poet, I have thought good toun- 
ſert, todefend him from rhe. Criticiſms 
of thole who. conderan_ his Compart- 
ſons 4s too mean and-low.. But ir. 1s 
with\much Art that this Great Man, 
in his e£zxeids, makes his Compariſons 
of mean things : He does it to eale and 
relax the Mind of the'Reader, whom 

| the Grandeur and Dignity of his Mater 
| had held in too ſtrong an intentions 
| 2nd to diſcern that this was his deſign, 
| we nced ng ;more than f0 conſider the 
Compariſons in his Georg:icks , which 
are lofty and ftrong, 7 | 


SUSPENSION." 


| When webeginour Paſcourleinſuch 
manner, that the Hearer knows not 
what we mean., and;theexpectation of 
lome great thing makes him/attentive, 
that Figure is called S#ſperſia. Brebeuf 
has an Example of it ud, his Solztary - 
4 I Exter- 
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Entertainments, where f peaking of God 
he fays: : 
Les inires ae Iz uit , a la dare ac jow ; 
E Les tranſports de Ia rage anx' Aoucenrs i; * 
Uamonr .; - 
Aletroite amitie, la diſcord oY envie' 
(1. Le plus bruiant orage, au calm le pls aoux: Y 
| 38 La dopleur aux plaiſers ; le trepas a la vie: ; 
| Sont bein moins oppoſes = le pea 4 
Fours. 


5-500 J 
« on ht * nm BG, DET pv 


Darkneſs to Light , cold Winer Froſt 

 toFire, 

Tranſports -of Rage to Sweetnelſe o 
Love, 

Loud roaring Tempelts to the \mootheſl 
Calm, 

Torments to Pleaſure, Diath it ſelf to 
Life : 

Are not ſo oppolite, as Sin to Thee, 


4 
* ur nib a Ha rr tn eg GI. a top aege* of Aeon 7 erent > Ae eee 
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PROSOPOPET A. 


When a Paſſion is violent, it renders 
them mad in ſome meaſure that are 
polle(s' dwithit. In that caſe, we en- 


tertain ourſelves with Rocks, and __ 
ea 
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E Jad Men, asif they were living, and 
|F make them ſpeak as if they had Souls, 
© Good God, Protetor of Innocency , permit 
" that theOrder of Natnre may be interrupted 
| for a moment, and that this dead Carkaſi 
 lvoſening "its Tomgue , may reſume the uſe 
b of its Voice | Me thinks God Almighty 
| orants this Miracle to my Prayers: Do you 
not hear the Carkaſi (Gentlemen) publiſhing 
my Innocence, and declaring the Authors 
| of its Death? 1f itbe juſt reſentment (ſays 
| the Carkaſs) againſt the Author of my death, 
| that aximates you, turn your indignation 
 azainſt this Calumniator , who triumphs in 
| anabſolute fer aþ 3c , having loaden this In- 


-— 


| aocent with the burden of his Crime. 


SENTENCE. 


© Sentences are but reflexions made 
| upon a thing that ſurprizes, and de- 
A_ | ſerves to be. conhider'd. They conſift 
| commonly in few energetical words , 
| that comprehend great fenle, as in this: 
> | There is no diſeniſe that can long conceal 
 þ £ove where vt 55, or difſemble #t where it __-- 
* © #z9. Thereflexion which Lucan makes 
1 Þ upon the Errour of the ancient Gawds, 
2 Co 7 
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who believed the Tranſmigration of 
the Soul, will ſerve for an Example of 
a more prolix Sentence, F 
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cw thoſe wild People happy are | 


& 
\ et 


Is this their Error , whom Fear greateſt fir Þ 
Of all Fears injures not, the Fear of Þ 
Death ; ————— 
Thence are they prone to war ; nor biſs of 
Breath | 
Efteem ; nor ſpare 4 Life that comes avain, 
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 EPIPHONEM A. 


Epiphonema is an Exclamation con- 


taining ſome Sentence, or great Senke, 


plac'd at the end of a diſcourſe: It s Þ 
the laſt touch or ſtroke wherewith we Þ 
would aftect our Auditors, and a prel- 

ling and lively reflexion upon the Sub- Þ 
ject whereof we ſpeak: This Hemi) 


= of Virgil is an Epiphonema : et 


— T ant4t,e auinmis Celeſtibus ire? 


Lucan finiſhes by a kind of Epiphonem 
the Complaint of the Inhabitants of Þ 
Rimini againſt the Situation of I": 

: | itY, 
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City, which was expos'd to the firſt 
Commotions 11 all the Wars,both Civil 
and Foreign. 


_— Owties Romam fortuna laceſſit, 
His iter eft belts — 


INTERROGATION, 


Iaterrogation is very much uſed in 
Diſcourſe , our Paſhon produces it fre- 
quently towards them we would per- 
wade, and makes us addreſs our (elves 
wholly to them ; ſo rhat this Figure 
is very uſeful to fix the attention of our 
Auditors to what we would have them 
underſtand, The Prophet David gives 
usa lively inſtance , when in the Tenth 
Pſalm he ſeems to expoſtulate with God +; | 
Almighty, and queſtion him for aban- | 
doing the Innocent 1n the time of their | 
Trouble, 
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(draw, 
And make as if thou didſt not ſee 
noſe miſeries, which are better known to 
(thee, 
Than him who bears their ſharpeſt law? 
1-3 why 
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Why doſt thou thus thy face in trouble hide ? 
"Twere Hell, ſhould I be ever ſo deni'd. 


APOSTROPHE. 


An 4poſtrophe is when a Man incx- 


traordinary commotion , turns himſelf 


on all ſides, and addrefles to the Hea- 
vens, the Earth, the Rocks, the Fo- 
reſts, things ſenſible and inſen{ible: He 


makes no difference in his fury, but Þ 


ſearches every where for ſuccour, quar- 
rels with every thing , like a Child bea- 
ting the ground upon which he has 


fallen : So David, in the Firſt Chapter 


of the Second Book of Samuel, lamen- 


ting the Death of Saw! and Jonathan, 
curſes the Mountains of Gzlbsa where 
that Tragedy was ated : Ye Mountains 
sf” Gilboa /ct there be no Dew , neither lt! 
there be Rain upon you , nor Field Offerings, 


—ob- 


PROLEPSIS & HYPOBOLE. 


Adverlary, and Hypobole 1s the = 
0 


= 


 prolepfis is a Figure by which we pre--j 
vent what might be objected by the Þþ 


The Art of Speaking. 141g, 
of anſwering thoſe Objections which 
we have prevented, We may find an 
Example of theſe two Figures in S. Paul's 
Firſt Epiſtleto the Cor/nthians, chap. 15, 
where {peakyg of the Reſurrection to 
= come, hean{wersa Queltion that might 
” - be objected : But ſome will ſay, how are 
| 7he dead raiſed up? and with what boay 
| ao they come? Thou Foot , that which thou 
| ſoweſt is not quickned except it dye * An 
| when thou ſoweſt , thou ſomeſt. not that body 
that (hall grow up, but only the grain per- 
haps of wheat, perhaps of ſome other thing. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Communicatioa 1s, when Ucliberating 
| with our Auditors, we deſire their 
| Judgments : As;9hat world you do(Gentle- 
| men) in the like caſe * Would you take other 
Meaſures than, &c. *Tisa kind of Com- 


KF mw:cation that St. Paul ules in the Sixth _ 


Chapter ro the Romans, where having 
reckon'd up the advantages of Grace, 
and the miſeries that follow Sin, he 


""F oemands of the Romars, what fruit had” 


| J* *hes ia thoſe things whereof ye are now 
| aſpamed , for the end of thoſe things 25 
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CONFESSION. 


© Confeſſion is an acknowledgment of 
our faults, and ſuch an acknowledg: 
ment as ingages the perſon to whomit 
is addreſs'd to pardon the- fault, the 
hopes of which pardon gives us the 
confidence to confeſs. And this 1s a 
Figure very frequent in the Pſalms of 
David, and particularly 1 in the Twenty 
hith Pſalms. 
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Let not my ſins to thy rawembratce come, 
Nor all thoſe ſpots which flain'd my 
(youth; 
But waſh them out, and mindful of thy 
(truth, 


Recaio the Prodigal returning home , 


And. let FLY Mercy for thy ancient Love 
+ IE make room, 
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EPITROPE or CONSENT, 


Sometimes we-grant 2 thing freely, 
that might be deny'd, to obtain ano- 
ther, that we deſire. This Figure 1s 


frequently malicious, and carrics a ſting 
in 


wel JS _ WA 


le he if Shin cx 


V3: 


Þ our Enemy ſometimes to doall the miſ- 
© chief he can; in order to give-him a 
E {enſe and horror of his Cruelty, It is 
E common likewiſe in the Complaints be- 
© twixt Friends, as when CAr//tews , 1n 

rirgil,, complains to his Mother : 
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z Quin age, & pſa manu felices erue ſylvas, 
| Fer ftlabults intmicum ignem, atque interſice 
| meſſes, 


= | Ure ſata, &f validam in vites molire bi- 


; _ peanem:. 
Tanta mee ſite caxperunt tedia lands. 


| Goandmy fertile Groves thy ſelf annoy, 


| Andburn my Stalls, with Fire my Corn 
| deſtroy, 
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Hew down and ipoil my Vineyards, if | 


So grievous are thoſe Honours granted |” 
me. 2 


PERIPHRASIS. 


_ Periphraſis isa Circumlocution , uſed 
to avoid certain words whoſe Ideas are 
unplealing ; and to prevent the ſpeaking 
of {ome things that would produce ill 
Effects. Cicero being forc'd to confels 
that Clodzus was ilain by Milo , did 
it with addreſs: The Servants of Milo 


_ (fays he) being hindred from ſuccourins 
_ their Maſter (whom Clodius was reported 


to have kill d) and believing it to be trut, Þ 
they did in his abſence , without his know. F 
leage or conſent , what every bedy would 
have cxpetted from his Servants upon the 
like occaſions, In which he avoids the 


cratetul (it not odious) to the Ear. 
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: LY. 
The Number of Figures is infinite , 
| each Figure being to be made an 


hundred diff e rent Ways - 
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Hyperboles, the Grand Metaphors, and 
| ſeveral other Tropes , becauſe I have 
| ſpoken of them elſewhere. They are 
nevertheleſs true Figures, and though 
the ſcarcity of Language obliges us 
many times to make ule of thele Tro- 
pical Expreſſions, even- when we are 
quiet and at eaſe; yet they are more 
| commonly uled when we are under a 
Tranſport. . Tis our Paſſan that makes 
| Objects appear to us extraordinary, and 
| by conſequence 1s the Caule that we 
have not common Terms to repreſent 
| them either {o-big, or lo little as they 
| appear. Befides that I never pretended 
[to ſpeak of all the Figures, it would 

| require 2 large Volume to deſcribe the 
" | Characters of our Paſſions in Diſcourle, 
as 
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as well as thoſe which the ſame Paſſion; Þ 
do deſcribe in our Faces. Threats, Þ 
Complaints, Reproaches, Intreaties, | 
have their Figures in all Languages, 
There is no better Book than a Man's | 
own Heart, and it would be folly to Þ 
ſearch in other peoples Works, for that Þ 
wherewith our own Breaft may ſupply Þ 
us. If we would know the Figures of 
Choler, we need no more than watch 
what we naturally ſay, when we arc 
tranſported with that Paſſion. 

_Ina word, it 1s not to be imagin'd, 
that all Figures are to be framed accor- 
ding to the Examples which I have F 
uſed ; or that I intended them as Uni- Þ 
verſal Models for all the Figures that [ 
have mention'd. Apoſtrophes, Interri- 

_ gations, CAntitheſes, may be made an 
hundred ſeveral ways. It is not Art 
that regulates them, 1t 15 not Study that Þ 

ſhows them : They are the Natural E- Þ 

| fects of Paſſhon, as I have ſaid before, | 
and ſhall demonſtrate more at large 1n 
the following Chapter. 
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I. 


Figures are the Arms of the Soul. 4 
Compariſon betwixt a Soldier Fight- 
ing , and an Orator Speakmsg. 

TE have ſhown the Neceflity 

V | and Advantage of Figures "6h 
; by three Reaſons ) of which the wo it ? | 

| | firſt have been ſufficiently explain'd. | 

" | Thethird (that Figures are the Arms of 

| the Soul) 1s ſtill to be clear'd ; where- 

| fore for better illuſtration, and to give 
| it the deeper Impreſſion upon our 

-# Mind, I will in-this place deſcribe a . 

| Soldier fighting, his Sword in his hand; 
| andan Orator ſpeaking in a Caule, that 

he has undertaken to defend. . I ſhall T1 

make a-Parallet of: theſe two-forts-of »F- 

Combats, and conſider a Soldier in 'W 
| three Conditions: The firſt, when he 

— - fights 
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fights with equal force, and his Enemy | 
has no advantage over him. The fe. | 
cond, when he is inviron'd with dan. [f 
ger. And the third, when being ob. 
| liged to yield to the power of his Ene- Þ 
my, he has no recourſe but to the Cle. Þ 
mency of the Victor. I fhallcarefully Þ 
obſerve the Poſtures which he uſes in 
all theſe three Conditions, and ſhow, 
that in Diſcourſe there are Figures cor- 
reſponding to all theſe Poſtures , with Þ 
which they have a natural reſemblance, Þ 
In the firſt Condition , the Soldier; Þ 
intention 1s applied to the finding out 
ways of obtaining the Victory ; lome- 
times he is upon the offenſive , ſome- 
' times upon the defenſive part; ſome- 
times he advances , ſometimes he re- 
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Sometimes he puts himſelf forward, 
and fights with more ardour and vehe- 
_mence. He conſiders the Deſigns of 
his Enemy, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the 
adyvantagious ground. In a word, he 


is in perpetual motion, and always 
diſpos'd 
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| diſpos'd either tor defence or inva- 


When the Mind 1s inflam'd , and 


7 diſpos'd to combat by Words , the 


Paſſions with which it 1s provok'd, 


ÞF with no leſs heat excite it to find out 


 Realons and Arguments to evince the 
E Truths which it aſſerts. In the heat 
| and impatience that every man has to 
| defend himſelf, and make good what he 
| affirms, the ſame things are many times 
repeated, and delivered in different 
manners : Sometimes with Deſcriptions , 
| Hypotypoſes,Compartſons,Similitudes. Some» 
| times we prevent what the Adverſary 
| would fay, and ſometimes we anſwer 
| it, Sometimes as a token of confidence 
| wegrant all that is defir'd , and pretend 
| not to make uſe of all the Reaſons that 
| the Juſtice of our Caule would ſuggeſt. 


A Soldier keeps his Enemy 1n breath ; 


| the ſtrokes that he makes at him con- 
| tinually , the aſſaults that he makes at 
| him on all ſides, the different ways of 
| hisattacks and retreats , keeps him con- 
| ſtantly waking, An Orator entertains © 
| the Attention of his Auditors ; when 
their thoughts are ſtraggling, he reduces. 


them 
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them by cApoftrophes ; and by Interre. 
gations obliges them to whom they are F 
directed to give him an aniwer. He | 
awakens rhem, and recollects them by [| 
frequent Exclamations , Reiterations, Þ 

Having confider'd this Repreſenta. Þ 
tion of a Soldier combaring with ſuc. Þ 
ceſs, let us next repreſent tov your Eyes 


the Image of another Soldier, inviron'd 


with danger, without any hopes of re- 
lief. Sadnels: forces Tears trom his 
Eyes, and Sighs from his Breaſt, In- Þ 
dignation exalperates him againſt the Þ 
Enemy, and Fear pulls him preſently F 
back. Heſtands immoveable, and un- 
reſolv'd, whilſt in the mean time his 
delire to eſcape the impending danger, 
preſſes and inflames him. After this he 
tryes all ſorts of ways; he excites, he Þ 
animates himſelf : His Paſſion renders F 
him dexterous and cunning, 1t furniſhes Þ 
him with Arms, and he makes uſe of Þ 
every thing he can reach for his defence. 
Can weſtifle the Sentimentsof dilplea- 
{ure that we feel, and not teſtifie them 
by Exclamations, by Complaints, by 
Reproaches, when we perceive the 
Truth 
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Truth (which welove fo well) obſtru- 
fed , or obſcur'd ? In theſs occaſions, 


our great ardour and impatience to ſe- 
cure it againſt the Clouds wherewith 


it is obfuſcated , makes us accumulate 


* Arguments, and heap proof upon proof. 
Þ Sometimes we explain them , ſome- 

| times having propos'd them only, we 

leave them, to anſwer the Objections 
| of the Adverſary. Sometimes we are fi- 
| lent, in great irreſolution about the 
| choice of our proofs. Sometimes we urge 
| 2 thing, and immediately find fault 
| with it, as a thing of no cogency or 


F conviction. When our proofs fail , or 


| are inſufficient, Nature her ſelf muſt 
| Apoſtrophize; we make the Stones 
| ſpeak, the Dead to come forth of their 
| Graves; the Heaven and Earth are 1n- 
| vok'd to fortifie by their teſtimony the 


F Truth, for the eſtabliſhment of which 


L | we ſpeak with {ſe much heat. 
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A Continuation of the Parallel betwixt 
a Soldier Fighting , and an Oratir 


f Pleading in defence of his Cauſe. 


1 O complete the Parallel that I have 
/) 3 begun, betwixt a Soldier and ag 
/ Orator, I conſider the Soldier inthe 
third Condition to which he is reduc'd, 
when not being able longer to contend, 
he is oblig'd to yield to his Enemy, 
In that caſe, he throws away his Arms 
as unuſeful ; there is nothing of rhret- 
ning or fury in his countenance. His 
chief Weapon is his Tears; he humbles 
himſelf more than his Enemy would 
i | humble him , he proſtrates himſelf at 
WE his Feet, andembraceshis Knees: Man I 
WH. is made, to obey thoſe upon whom ht |} 
depends, or by whom he 1s maintain'd; } : 
and to command his Inferiours that ac- I | 
| 

| 
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knowledge his Juriſdiction-:. He .does 
both the one and the other with ples: 


ſure, Two perſons are bound very. Z 
| ſtrictly | 
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| ftrialy together , when the one has 
need of relief and defires it, and. 'the 
other has power to relieve and applies 
ir. God having made Mankind to live 
together , has formed them with thele 
Natural Inclinations : A petfon in Af- 
| fiction betakes himſelf naturally'to all 
| poſtures of Humility , that may-make 
biem appear inferiour to the perſon of 
| whom hie begs ; and we cannot, with- 
| outreliſting the Sentiments of Nature, 
| refuſe to perſons ſo humbled, the Suc- 


| cours that they implore: We ſupply 


| them with a ſecret delight , which is 
| 25 it wete our recompence and reward 
| (in ſome meaſure) for the Comforts we 
| beſtow. It is by this way of Compen- 
| fatien, that a Trade and Commerce 1s 
| maintain'd betwixt the poot and the 
| rich, betwixt the miſerable and the 
happy. 


In Diſcourſe there ate Figures w iok 


anſwer to theſe Poſtures of AMiction. 


| and Humility, to which the Orators 
have frequent recourſe. Men being 


BK free, it is at their own choice whether 


Þ they will ſuffer themſelves to be per- 


Ke 


| lwaded; they can turn away their face, 


PE.» 


but a leaf , with which the winds as ſpurt 
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and not fee the Truth that is propog' 
to them; or they can diſlemble tha; | 
they know it. So an Orator is many Þ} 
times in this third Condition, wherein 
we conſider our Soldier. When he 
finds he muſt yield, and his deſire to F 

reſerve himſelf obliges him to be hum. Þ 
7g that he may obtain that by Sup- 
plication, that he cannot hope to com: 
paſs by force of Argument, his Elo- 
quence is imploy'd to poſſeſs his Adver: 
verſary of the unfortunate Condition 
to which he is reduc'd ; Prayers are 
commonly full of deſcriptions of his 
Miſery who makes them. Fob expoſtu- 
lating with God, tells Him , That he 


themſelves; and as a dry ſtubble, Contrs 
folium quod vento rapitur , oftendis poten- 
tam tum , & ſtipulam ſuccam perſequeris, 
And David, Pſal. 6. 
4 weary out the day with ſighs, 
And when that's done the night” 
 _withtears; 
So waſt a deep comes rolling from my eyes, 
That down its tide my bed it almiſ 
bears; _ 
ret though it waſh my conch, it cannot drown 
my fears. In 
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ſa a word, as there are Figures to 
* threaten , to reproach , and toterrifie , 
there are Figures alſo to pray, to miti- 
oate, and flatter. 


oo 


HEL 
Fioures illuſtrate obſcure Truths, and 
render the Mind attentive. 


V \ 7 E cannot doubt of a 'known 

b Truth: We may queſtion it 

* Þ with our Mouth, but our Heart muſt 

' Þ be thoroughly convinc'd. To triumph 

' Þ therefore upon the obſtinacy or igno- 

' Þ ranceof thoſe whooppole it, it 1s ſuf- 

| ficient to expoſe the light of it to their 

* | Eyes, and to bringit lonear, that the 
| ſtrength of its impreſſion may awaken 


he S wW — 


Figures do extreamly contribute to the 
removing theſe two firſt obſtacles, that 
| hinder a Truth from being knowa, 
# Þ and help its obſcurity, and the defeR 
of our attention. They are uſeful to 
luſtrate and explain ir; they force the 

«4 Hearer 


| them, and oblige them to be attentive |þ 
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Hearer to an attention ; they awaken 


him., and ſtrike him lively, that they 


 donot ſuffer him to ſleep , nor keep rhe 


Eyes of his Mind ſhut up to the Truths 
that are propos'd. 

My Deſign being in my Lift of Fi- 
gures, to inſert only thoſe which the 
Rhetoricians do place ny in that 
number , I will not ſpeak of Syllogrſms, 
of Enthimems, of Dilemma's, andnther 
kind of Arguments that are uſed in 
Logick, and yet it 15 manifeſt they are 
real Figures, being extraordinary ways 


of realoning never uſed but in paſſion, 
_ or ardent defire to perſwade or diſlwade 


thoſe to whom we ſpeak. Thele Rez 
ſonings or Figures are wonderfully 


 effectual in. this, That joyning a clear 


and inconteſtable Propoſition , with 
another that 15 more doubtful and con- 
teſtable, the clearnel(s of the one diff» 


- pates-the-obſcurity of the-other,. and | 


the two Propofitions being ſtrictly con- 

nexcd, if the reaſoning be good, we 

cannot.igrant the one to be true , but 

we muſt confeſs the other to be ſo like- 

wik. bo 

" Afolid Argument ſuppreſles and dil- 
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arms the moſt obſtinate Adverlary : Q- 
ther Figures are not indeed of that 
force and conviction, but yet they are 
” not unprofitable. Repetrtions and Syne- 
 ymadoilluſtrate a Truth. If our firſt 
| Expreſſion be too weak, the ſecond 
makes us intelligible. The Synonym 
when added, are ſo many new ſtrokes 
of a Pencil, that make thoſe Lines 
viſible, which before were incomplete. 
| When our impatience to be under- 
ſtood, gives us juſt occaſion ro fear we 


have not ſufficiently explain'd our | 


ſelves, wedilate upon things rhe more, 
and are more copious in our Exprel- 
ſion. If our Hearers have not been 
attentive, we repeat a ſecond time 
what we have faid before, What 
darkneſs can obfuſcate the verity of a 
thing that an Eloquent Perlon explains 2 
| of which, he makes Deſcriptions , and 
| Enmerations, (that lead us (it 1 may 


fo ſay) thorough all the corners, and 


recelles of an Aﬀair) and ſuch Hypoty- 
| poſes, and Illuſtrations, as carry us tho- 
| rough all difficulties, and by a pleaſanr 
| Enchantment makes us believe we be- 
hold the things themſelves 2 An Avnti- 

K 4 _ theſis 
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theſis 1s no idle ornament , oppoſition 
of contrary things, contributes excee- 
dingly to the clearing of a Truth. Sha- 
dows add much to the beauty of Co. 
lours. bp 
Our Minds are not equally open to Þ 
all kind of Truths. We comprehend F 
much more eaſily things that are ob- 
vious every day, and in common uſe 
among Men, than thoſe which are rare, 
and mention'd but ſeldom, For which 
Reaſon, Compariſons and Similituaes, 
drawn ordinarily from ſenſible things, 
give us a more eaſle penetration into 
the moſt abſtracted and abftruſe Truths, 
There is nothing ſo ſubtil and ſublime, F 
but may be made intelligible to the FF 
weakeſt Underſtanding , if among the 
things which they know , or are capa- 
ble of knowing, we can find out 1n- 
genioully iuch as have reſemblance or Þ 
 fimilitude. with thoſe which we would {| 
explain to them, We have an excel- | 
lent Example of this Addrels, in a Dil- 
courſe that Monſieur Paſchal made to 
young Nobleman, to give him a true 
Notion of his Condition, His Parabole 
1s thus: R 
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A certain Perſon is caſt by Tempeſt 
*1to an unknown Iſland, whoſe Inha- 


bitants were in great pain to find out 


their King who was loſt, The Perſon 
having much reſemblance, both in 
Body and Feature with the King , 1s 
taken for him, and recognis'd 1n that 
quality by the People. Ar firſt he was 
{urpris'd , and knew not how he was 


to ſteer; but upon ſecond thoughts he 


| reſolved to follow his Fortune, receiv'd 


all the reſpects that they paid him, and 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be treated as their 
King, s 
But being unable to forget his natural 
condition , 1t ſtuck in his Mind at the 
ſame time that he received their For- 
malities, that he was not the King for 
whom they ſought , and that the King- 
dom was not his. So that he had a 
double care upon him ;, one, by which 


| he acted as King the other, by which _ 


he remembred his real condition , and 
was aſlured, that it was only Chance 
which had placed him where he was: 
This laſt thought he conceal'd to him- 
(elf, the other he diſcover'd : By the 
firſt, he treated with the People, by the 
aſt, he treated with himſelf, By 
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By this Example Monſieur Paſcha/ 
ſignified to the young Lord, That it 
was the Fortune of his Birth which had 
made him Great, that it was only the 
| Fancy of the People, that had annexed 
to the Quality of a Duke, an Idea of 
_ Grandeur, and that in effe& he is no. 
greater than other People. Inſtructing 
him 1n that manner what Sentiments 
he ought to have of his condition, and 
making him underſtapd Truths, which 
would have been above the Capacity 
of his Age, had he not (as I may ſay) | 
brought them down to the Intelle& of F| 
him whom he defired to inſtru. | 
Were Men Lovers of Truth, topro- 
pole it to them in a lively and ſenſible 
way , would be ſufficient to perſwade 
them : But they hate it, becaule it ac- 
commodates but ſeldom with their In- 
rereſts, and is ſeldom made out, but 


ro. the diſcovery of their- Crimes -]n- 


ſo much thar they are affraid of its 
luſtre, and ſhut their Eyes that they 
may not behold it. They ftifle the 
natural love that Men have for it, and 
harden themſelves againſt the faluti- 
ferous ſtrokes that ſhe ſtrikes wk the 
Sg oN- 
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Coaſcience: They ſhut all the Ports of 
their Senſes, that ſhe may not enter into 
their Minds, where ſhe is receiv'd with 
{ much indifference, that ſhe 1s forgot 
a5 ſoon as ſhe 1s receiv'd. : 

Eloquence therefore would have but 
little authority over our. Hearts, and 
would indeed find ſtrong reſiſtance, 


did the not attack them with other 


Arms beſides Truth. The Paſhons are 
the Springs of the Soul: It 1s they 


- which caule it to a : It is either Love, 


or Hatred, or Fear , or Hope, which 
counſels and determins us. Wepurſue 


| what we love, weavoid what we hate. 


He that holds the Spring: of a Machin, 
15not ſo much Maſter of all the Effects 
of the Machin, as he 1s of a Perſon, 
whoſe Inclination he knows, and 1s 
able to inſpire with Hatred, or Love, 
according as either 15 neceſſary to make 


{him advance; or to remove him from an 


Objet. 
But the Paſſions are excited by the 
prelence of- their Objet : Preſent Good 


_ aftects us with Love, and with Joy; 


W hen we do not actually, bur are in 
poſſibility of poſſeſſing that Good , it 
| Lll- 
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inflames the Soul with deſires, whoſ 

Flames are continued by Hope. 
Preſent Evil is the Caule of Hatred 
or Sadneſs : The Soul 1s tormented with 
Fears and with Terrors, which turn 
to Deſpair , when we find we have no 
means left to avoid them : To kindle 
therefore theſe Paſſions 1n the Heart Þ 
of a Man, we mult preſent the Objeqs Þ 
before him, and to rhis purpoſe, Fi. 

gures do marvelloul]y conduce. 
We have ſeen: how Figures do im- 
FO ſtrongly , how they 1lluſtrate, and 
ow they explain : We mult uſe them 
in the ſame manner to diſcover the Ob- 
ject of the Paſſion which we have a 
mind to inſpire, and to make a lively 
Picture that exprefles all the Features 
and Lineaments of the ſaid Object, If 
we declame againſt a MalefaQor , who 
deſerves the hatred of the Judges , we | 
| are not to be ſparing of words, nor | 
affraid of Reperitions, Synonyms , that | 
ſtrongly imprint upon the Mind the 
Image of his Crimes. An CAztitheſis | 
will be convenient, and make them Þ 
conceive the enormity of his Life, by | 
oppoling the Innocence of thoſe LED 
- ons 
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ſons whom he has wrong'd : We may 
compare him to the Malefacors of for- 
mer Apes, and declare his Cruelty to 
be greater than the Cruelty of the Ti- 
gres and Lions. It is in the Deſcription 
of Cruelty, and other ill qualities, that 
Eloquence triumphs : It 15 particularly 
the Hypotypoſes , or lively Deſcriptions , 


which produce the Effect expeRed from 


our Diſcourſe, and raile 1n the Mind 
Floods of Paſſhon, of which we make 
uſe, to incline the Judges as we have 
az mind to lead them. Frequent Excla- 


mations do teſtifte our horrour at 


the repreſentation of his abominable 
Crimes; and makes the Standers-by 
feel the ſame Sentiments of grief and 
averſion. By <Apoſtrophes and Proſopo- 
peia's we order it fo, that Nature her 
| ſelf ſeems to demand with us the Con- 
| demnation of the Criminal, 
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I'V. 
Reflexiois upon the good iſe of Fi- 


gur CSo 


["Igures, as we have ſeen, being the 
Characters of our Paſſions, when 


thoſe Paſſions are irregular , Figures 


ſerve only to deſcribe thoſe Irtegulari. 


ſhake and agitate the Minds of thole to 
whom we ſpeak : If theſe Inſtruments 
be managed by an unjuſt Paſſion, Fi- 
pures in that Man's Mouth, are like 
Sword in the Hand of a Mad Man, It 
is not lawful by falſe accuſation to 
blacken every Man againſt whom we 
ſpeak, nor to ſhow our Eloquence , 1s 
it nece olt him, th 
ſame Figures we would uſe to diſpoſe 
a Judge to the Condemnation of a 
wicked and abominable perſyn. Ora- 


| tors with whom this fault is familiar, 


do ſeldom deceive twice z their Excla- 
mations are quickly underſtood , and it 
_ hap- 


| ties. They are Inſtruments uſed to Þ 
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5 happenstothem , asto thoſe who have 
© uſed to counterfeit themſelves ſick , 
” when they are ſick indeed, no body 
believes them : 


Ouzrre Peregrinum, Vicints Rants reclamat, 


This fault in ſome perſons is a figa 

of cunning , 1n others 'tis a ſign of le- 
vity and extravagance. When we de- 
light in combating the Truth ; when 
wedefire not to ſatisfie our Hearers, but 
chule rather to trouble their Minds with 1 BERL 
the Clouds of ſome unjuſt Paſſion, that 7 Jv 
may intercept the ſight of the Truth _—_— 
the Figures imploy'd in that Caſe may 
be call'd Figures of Craft, Burt Orators 

are not always to be accus'd of this 

cunning ; ſometimes they do not con- 

ſider the impreſſions which their Fi- 

gures may make, their deſign not be- 

ing ſo much to perſwade, as to ſhow 

their Eloquence; and to do that, they 

will put themſelves into a heat, and 

make uſe of the ſtrongeſt Figures in 

Rhetorick, when perhaps they have no 

Enemy to combat : Like a Mad Man , 

who draws his Sword upon a a 
= ralm 
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taſm that his own troubled Imagina- 
_ tion has repreſented in the Air. Theſe 
are Orators that fall many times into 
Raptures and Enthuſiaſms, which take Þ 
away theuſe of their Reaſon, and make Þ 
them ſee things in a quite contrary || 
manner to what 1n reality they are, 


Et ſolem geminum , &. duplices ſe oftendcy 
Thebas. | 


This Fault 15 the Character of an In- 
fant, that is angry without a cauſe; 
yet many Learned and Eminent Writers 
are guilty of 1t, as believing they could 
not paſs for BEloquent without thelc 
kind of Figures. For this reaſon, they 
w1ll talk lowd upon all occaſions , de- 
prave their own Judgments, and look 
upon every thing quite otherwiſe than 
it is; whereas they ſhould rather | 
-refle& ſoberly upon whatever is repre- | 
ſented, and ſpeak only by Sentences. 
But that which 1s moſt ridiculous 1s, 
That theſe 11] Orators endeavour only 
to pleaſe and tickle their Auditory , not 
concerning themſelves in the leaſt to 
overcome or convince their Adyerlary 


by 


by the force of their words. Like a 
diſtracted perſon , never regarding how 
he ſtruck , or defended himſelf with 
zdvantage againſt his Enemy, ſo he 
drew the Eyes of the Spectators upon 
him , and got the reputation of fight- 
ing handlomly, and with a good grace. 


Fur es ait Peadio: Peains, quid? Crimind 
rafts 


Labrat in Antithetis, dotÞa poſuiſſe Figur as 


LaHAatur —— -” 


They affect to meaſure their words, 
and to give them a juſt Cadence that 
may flatter the Ear : They proportion 
all their Expreſſions, and in a word, 
they fill up their Diſcourſes with Fi- 
gures, but ſuch Figures as, in reſpeR 
of ſtrong and per[waſive Figures, are 
like the Poſtures in a Dance, 1n reſpe& 
of the Poſtures of a Combir. . 


The Study and Arr that appear in 4 


| compt and polite Dilcourſle, are not 

the CharaGter of a Mind lively couch'd 

with the things of which he ſpeaks ; 

but rather of a Man unconcern'd, and 

merry, So we call theſe Figures of 
= 
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Mea- - 


mag bo. 
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Meaſure , whoſe Cadence is agreeable 


to the Ear, Theatrical Figures, Theatrales 
_ Figure, They are Arms only for ſhow 


b/ 


not of a temper to hght with, Fi- 
gures proper to perlwade are not tobe 
fought for : It is the heat wherewith 
we arc animated for the defence of the 
Truth that produces them , and con- 
tinues them 1n our Diſcourſe; fo that 
indeed Eloquence 15 nothing but the 
Effect of our Zeal, St. Avgnſtin tells 
us thetame, ſpeaking of the Eloquence 
of the Stile of St. Paul : Onid fic indie. 
natur CApoſtolus 19 Epiſtolis ſus , ſic cor- 
ripit , fic exprobrat , (ic zncrepat , ſic mi- 
natur £ Qua oft quod auimi (ut affectum 
tam ribra a FF Fam: aſper a VOcts mut ationt 
teſtetur * Nullus atxerit , more Soph 'ſta- 
rum pueriliter & coxſulto freuraſſe Or ati 


nem ſua; tamen — figuris aiſtinita 


eſt. Quapropt er fuut Apoſtolum pracept: 


Elognentie won ſecutuns cjſe aticemus ; ita, 


quod ejtts ſapientiam ſecuta ſit Eloquentis, 
7108 Acnegamuue. 


But 1t 15 not only upon great occa- 
ſions that Figures are to be uſed; The 


Paſſions have {ſeveral degrees : All pro- 
Vocations are not equally alike nor 
have 
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have all Figures the ſame efficacy and 
force, There are _Antitheſes for great, 
and other Figures for leſſer Commo- 
tions. So that we ought not to con- 
demn all forts of Figures 1n Diſcourle, 
upon a matter that affords not juſt and 
reaſonable occaſion of emotion. The 
impatience Men have to expreſs them- 
ſelves well, and to make the things 
they would inſinuate to be conceiv'd , 
has its Figures as well as our other 
Paſſions. In the mildeſt and moſt tem- 
perate converſation, though no reſt- 
ſtance be found in the Mind of the per- 
ons with whom we dilcourle , no- 
thing hinders but that for the better 
explication we may repeat {ometimes, 
the lame Words, and make ule of dit- 
tcrent Expreſſions, to ſay the ſame 
thing, It 15 permitted to make exact 
Deicriptions, to l{carch for Compart- 


| ſons and Images of what we ſay, among 
| natural and ſenſible things. We may 


cemand the Judgment of our Auditors, 
and interrogate them, to fix and retain 


F- ther Minds-in more {erious-attention,---.-- 


and make ur reflexions upon what they 
mve laid, Thus has Converliation its 
# Pp, t t- 
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Figures , as well as Speeches, and De. 
clamations. _ 4 
The Stile of -an Orator , who makes Þ 
ill uſe of his Figures, is term'd a cold 
Stile, becauſe whatever effort he makes Þ 
to animate his Auditors, they hearken | 
but coldly, 'and that coldnels 1s fo'much Þ 
thegreater , becauſe the Hearers are not Þ 
agitated by any of thole Emotions Þ 
which he deſir'd to excite. ; 
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0f Sounds, and Letters, of which 
Words are compos d. 


therto given, 1n relation to 
the Art-of Speaking , regard 
only the manner-of-exprel(- 
ing our Thoughts, which are the Soul 
"0 Oz 
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of Diſcourſe. Letters that compoſe 


the Words , by their reſemblance, arc 
the Body of Diſcourle, as we have laid 
before. We muſt take pains now t9 
torm this Body, that is to lay, to range 
the Words in ſuch fort, that the pro- 
nunciation of them may be eaſte and 


agreeable at the ſame time. To trea Þ 


of this matter with entire exactnels, 
we ought ſerioully to conlider the par: 


ticular Movements ot the Organs of 


the Voice, to determin the formation 
of every Sound that is made by every 
Letter. But, beſides that this exa&- 
neſs would be troubleſome , every Man 
may apprehend theſe things without 
the aſſiſtance of a Maſter, by obſerving 
with little attention what is performed 
by the Organs of which we makeul: 
when we ſpeak. I ſhall therefore cx 
plain my ſelf upon. thele DSS only in 
"2 zeneral manner —— 


We know nklo how the Voice | [- 
is form'd. The Air which comesforth Þ 
of the Lungs, excites 2 Sound paſſing | 


with conſtraint through the Laryns, 0t 


the opening of the Pipe of the Aﬀpera 
|  Arterih, 


oO 


* 
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4rteria , Which reaches to the Throar, 
This -opening 1s greater or tefler by 
means of Mulcles that inviron 1t, ac- 
cording as there 1s occaſion for the 
raiſing or letting fall of the Voice, 
This Sound 15 recetv'd out of the Throat 
into the Mouth ; where 1t 15 modified 
in different manners, by the different 
diſpolitrons of the place which receives 
it, and by the Motion of the Tongue 
which beats 1t againſt ſeveral parts of 
the Mouth. Every Sound has been 
mFxk'd by a Letter: Letters compoſe 
Words; 1n ſuch fort, that it is poſſible 
to make an Engin ſpeak, if having 
oblery'd the particular dilpofition of the 
Organs of the Voice (which is necel- 
lary for the formation of each Letter) 
we ſhould make as many Pipes as there 
are Letters, and give them the fame 
diſpolitions. It 15s poſſible likewiſe to 


| make a dumb Maa ſpeak, by repreſen- _ 


| ting to his Eyes the diſpoſitions and 
poſtures which the Organs of the Voice 
00 allume for the ſounding of each Let- 


KF fer, of which at the ſame time they 


are to ſhow them a Character, and 
R 4 relterate 
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reiterate the pronunciation , 'till he ob. 
ſerves the Motions of the Tongue, the 
Opening of the Mouth, how the Sound Þ 
1s cut by the Teeth , how the Lips beat Þ 
one againſt the other, and imitate them, Þ 
Commonly people are dumb only becauſe 
they cannot hear, and therefore they Þ 
cannot learn to pronounce the Sound 
of a Letter otherwiſe than by this arti-- 
fice, which teaches them that by the Þ 
Eye, of which they are not capable 
by the Ear. Monſieur 4e AMoncony; 
reports, that in his Travels in England, 
there was an Excellent Mathematician 
at Oxford, who made a dumb Man read 
in his preſence; and that that dumb 
Man was the ſecond which he had 
taught to ſpeak by that Method. 'Tis 
true, he only call'd over the Letters by 
their Names , but knew not how to 
make any conjun&tion of their Sounds, F| 
The Letters-are diſtinguiſh'd -into Þ _ 
Vowels and Conſonants : Some have | 
obſery'd, that Yowels are made only 
_ by moving the root of the Tongue; 
others will have their Sound form'd by 
the different opening of the Mouths 
a The 
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The Vowels are five, A, E, 7, O, WH. 
In pronouncing them, we muſt ſtop 
ſome time to make them ſound , other- 
wiſe they will not be eaſily underſtood 
according to the mealure or quantity 


of time, they are ſaid to be long or 


ſhort, or too long or too ſhott, and. 
receive different Names. It depends 
upon him that ſpeaks to ſtop a longer 


or ſhorter time upon the Vowels , and 


ſo to make what difference betwixt 
them he pleaſes, and therefore 1t 1s, 
that their Number 1s not the ſame 1n 
all Languages. The Hebrews have thir- 
[CEN Vawek . the Greeks feven; the 
French pronounce their Vowels in equal 
time, ſo that they are not ſubject to 
that difference which the different mea- 
ſures of time may produce among 0- 
thers; but they diſtinguiſh them ano- 
ther way. When the Mouth is opend 


more than ordinarily, the Sound 1s 


ſtronger, and more clear ; when the 
Mouth 1s not open'd ſo much, the Sound 
1s weaker, and leſs clear. Theſe diffe- 
rent degrees of force, cauſe the diffe- 


rence betwixt an E Maſculine and an E 


Feml- 
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Feminine; betwixt an 7 and an Y, 
When we joyn the Sounds of two 
Vowels, and a third Sound is produc'd, 
that is it which we call a Dzpthoyy, 
which 1s as much as a Letter with two 
Sounds. 

Conſonants cannot be pronounced, 
but by ſounding a Vowel, and from 
thence they are called Conſonants, 
Theſe Letters are formed by the Mo- 
tion of the Tongue beating the Voice 
againſt the Throat, and from thence 
againſt the Palat. As the Tongue 
contracting it ſelf, ſtops the Air that 
forms the Voice; or as it relaxes and 
and ſuffers it to pals, ſtriking upon 
the Teeth; and the Lips beating one 
upon another, it gives the Sounds of 
different Conſonants. From whence, 
among the Hebrew Grammarians, their 
Conſonants are diſtinguiſh'd into Con- 
ſonants of the Lips, of the Teeth, of 
the Throat, and of the Palat. The 
ſimple Conſonants are twelve, B, C, 
D,F,G,L, M,N, P,R,S,T:; to which 


we might add FandY, when pronoun- || 


ced as Conlonants, 
That 


The Art of peaking. IL 
That which makes in the Alphabets 


of ſome Languages a greater Number 
of Conlonants, 15 firſt, becauſe People 
joyn the Sound of ſeveral Conſonants 
* in {ach manner, that though they be 
F nam'd double, yet only one of their 


Sounds 1s heard: As in Z' and X, Z 


is a5 mich as D and S, X 1s as much 
| as Cand 5, This Conundtion aug- 
| ments the Alphabets with a great 
number of different Conſonants. All 
Linzuages have not an equal number 


of the{e- double Letters, in which one + 


of the Contonants being pronounc'd 
frintly, cauſes the Sounds of them 
both to be confounded, ſo that but 
one of them 1s heard. In the ſecond 
place, when we pronounce the Con- 
{onants with Aſpiration, we change 
their Sound, and that change forms 
quite different Letters. Aſpiration 1s 
made, when we ſtrike the Voice a- 
gainſt our Throats with ſome kind of 
torce. This Aſpiration 1s mark'd with 
an H, Among the Greeks , an Aſpt- 


which 1s as much as 2h with us: An 


Alpi- 
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Aſpiration joyn'd with their x makes 
their x, and is as much as our ch. 
This Obſervation makes us compre- 
hend, why in ſome Languages one 
Letter has ſo many different kinds (if 
I may lo call them) for example, the 
Hebrews have four ſorts of $ : The 
Aſpiration may be made with diffe- 
rent degrees : Wherefore to mark by 
particular Characters the differences of 


the pronunciation , we muſt imploy as F 


many different Characters. 

When the Voice 1s carried up to 
the Nole, it receives a certain diffe- 
rence : So that if we ſhould be to 
treat of all Letters that might be ima- 
gind, as there are Letters of the 
Throat, there ſhould be Letters of 
the Nole. Cuſtom exerciſes its au- 
thority over Letters, as well as over 

the Body of Diſcourſe, of which Let- 
-ters-are the Members. -It-depended 
upon Men to chuſe among the Sounds 
of the Voice (which might be infinite 
in number) thoſe that ſhould be mot 
pleaſing and commodious ; for which 


Cauſe, there are Letters in uſe 1n 
[ome 
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ſome Languages , that are not uſed in 


others. 
Some Nations there are, who ex- 


preſs by one ſingle Letter ſeveral 


Sounds; others on the contrary mark 


the ſame Sound by different Chara- 
ers, and have ſeveral Letters that 
might be ſpared: Among the Latins 
the XK or the 2 might be ſpar'd, as 
is obſery'd by Marins Vikorinus , who 
has treated of that matter very pro- 
foundly, This 1s 1t that has produced 
ſo much difference 1m the Alphabets 
of Languages both ancient and mo- 
dern, It 1s not neceſſary I obſerve, 
that the Tones of the Voice, and the 
divers inflexions wherewith the ſame 
Letters may be pronounced , may 
change their pronunciation ; That 
there are Letters of which the Sound 
15 not diſtin, if we are not careful 
to joyn them with ſuch as have ſym- 
pathy with them. I paſs over ſuch 


things as are commonly regarded as 
triflesz nevertheleſs the knowledge of 


them, though their Obje& be ſmall, 
iS iN ſome meaſure neceſſary : Order 
has 
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has oblig'd me to repeat what I have 
{aid of them before. 


L 1, 


What is to be avoided in the ranging 
and diſpoſition of our Words. 


'7TI an Effet of the Wiſdom of F 
God, who created Man to be Þ 
happy , that whatever 1s uſeful to hs Þ 
Converſation, is agreeable to him. Þ | 
The pleaſure annex'd to all the actions Þ 
that can preſerve his life, carries him Þ ' 
treely and ſpontancoully to them. We Þ| 
find 1t no pain to cat , becauſe the 
guſt and reliſh of the Meat diſcovers 
the neceſſity of eating tobe agreeable : 
And that which authoriſeth this Ob- 
lervation , that-God has joyn'd utc- 
- fulneis 


g—_ — 
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fulneſs and pleaſure together, is this , 
yecauſe all Victual that conduces to 
nouriſhment is reliſhable, whereas 0- 
ther things that cannot be afſimulated 
and turn'd into our ſubſtance, are 1n- 


fipid. 


This ſeaſoning of Neceſſity with 
Delight, is to be found in the Uſe 
of Speech. There is a ſtrange ſym- 
pathy betwixt the Voice of thoſe 
who ſpeak , and the Ears of thoſe who 
| hear : Words that are ſpoken with 
| pain , arc offenſive to the Hearer. 
| The Organs of the Ear are diſpos'd 
in ſuch ſort, that they are offended 
by 2 pronunciation that grates upon 
the Organs of the Voice. A Diſ- 
courle cannot be pleaſant to the Hea- 
rcr, that 15s not eaſfie to the Speaker ; 
nor can it be eaſily pronounc'd, unleſs 
it be heard with delight. 

We ieed with more appetite upon 
wholſom and reliſhable Meats : We 
Iiften more eaſily to a Diſcourſe , 
whole {moothnels leſſens the trouble 


of attending. 


| It 15 with Sciences as 
with Meats: We muſt endeavour to 
make 
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make thoſe things pleaſant, that are 
uſeful. Quoniam nonnullam inter ſe ha. 
bent ſimilitudinem wveſcentes atque di. 
ſcextes ; propter faſtidia plurimorum, etiam 
?pſa , fine quibus vivi non poteſt, alimenta 
condienda ſunt. 

Pleaſure goes far with every Man, 
"tis that which is the Principal of all 
our Motions, and ſets themon work, 
Prudence requires that we make uſe 
of this inclination to conduct us to 


our delign'd end; that we delight the. 


Ears, which being the Porters of the 
Mind, may give our words the more 
favourable admiſſion. Beſides, the 
pleaſure which we give 1n Speaking, 
15 preceded by our own proper ad- 
vantage ; becaule the eaſe of the Sper- 
ker , caules the ſatisfaction of the 
Hearer. Let us then endeavour fiſt 
to diſcover what is to be avoided in 


the ranging of our Words ; what } 
faults may be committed in it, what - 


makes their pronunciation difficult 
The firſt ſtep to Wildom, is to diſclaim 
Vice : Saprentia prima, ftultitid carmiſſe: 
Beſides, 1n what relates to the Senle, 
every 


F 
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offenſive. 1d omme delefFat, quod nor 
offendit, ſays St. Angift. : 
| Among the Letters, ſome are pro- 
| nounced with eaſe, others with pain : 
Thoſe whoſe On is caſy, 
| have an agrecable ſound ; thoſe which 
| are pronounced with difficulty, do 
grate upon the ear. Conſonants are 
| pronounc'd with more difficulty than 
Yowels, and therefore their ſound is 
| leſs ſoft and fluent. It is convenient 
| to temper the harſhneſs of the one by 
the ſweetneſs of the other, and that 
is to be done by placing the Vowels 
| betwixt. the Conſonants, that there 
may not be too my of them roge- 
| ther. This harſhneſs ariſing from the 
concourſe of Conſonants is obyious 
n the Northern Languages. Dutch 
and Engliſh are very unpleafant to 
| them whoſe ears have not been ac- 
F cuſtomed to thoſe Languages. 


Cuſtome takes off this harſhneſs 


' from words, or at leaſt makes us not 


# lo ſenſible of it - Nevertheleſs it 


| is obfery'd, that according ts the dif- 
erent degrees of the peoples inclina- 
5 10n 
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118 The Art of Speaking. | 
tion to delicacy, their words are com. 
pos'd of Letters: more or' leſs ſok; 
they having had leſs regard to folloy | 
reaſon, than to tickle their ears. In 
reſpet of this ſoftneſs of pronuy. 
ciation the Romans uſed awufero for 
abfero, colloco for cumboco, as analogy 
oblig'd them to ſpeak. Analogy has 
remitted of its rights in fayour to the 
ſoftneſs of pronunciation ; Impetrg. 
tum eft a Conſuetudine ut ſuavitatic 
cauſa peccare liceret. 

When Conſonants have their aſpi- 
rations, or are pronouncd in a quite 
contrary manner, we are more parti- 
cularly obligd to avoid their con- 
courſe, There are Conſonants pro- 
nounc'd with the mouth ſhur, as P. 
There are others to be pronounc'd 
with the mouth open, as C: tc. Theſe 


Confonants cannot march together; 


they do not agree, and therefore can- 
not be pronounc'd one after the other It 
immediately, without ſome kind ot 
difficulty ; becauſe we are forced (al- 
moſt at the ſame time) to diſpoſe the Þ 
Orzans of pronunciation in ſeveral Þ- 
different faſhions. 

OY A lc 
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A ſecond error into Which they fall 
who range their diſcourſe with negli- 
gence, is the concourſe of two or more 
Vowels. This concourſe of Vowels 
is unpleaſing for a reaſon quite con- _ 
trary to what has been given for the 
| arthncl of the concourſe of Conſo- 
nants, Conſfonants are pronounc'd 
with pain, Vowels with eaſe ; bur this 
| great facility accompanied with great 
| ſwiftnels, is the cauſe that their ſounds 
| arenot ſo diſtinguiſhable, but rhart for 
| the moſt part one of them is loſt ; by 
' which means there is a kind of vac- 
| 4m in the pronunciation , that ren- 
ders it unpleafing. - In pronouncing 
| many Vowels ſucceſſively, it happens 
| with us as if we were walking upon 
| poliſh'd Marble, the too great ſmooth- 
neſs is troubleſome; it cauſes us to. 
{lip, and 'tis hard for us ro keep upon 
our legs. In pronouncing theſe rwo 
words in French Hard; Ecuyer ; or in 
Latin theſe, #1; znter/iſtat © laboret 
animus, unleſs we ſtop for ſome time 
| at the words H2rd;, or nz, the found 
Þ of the firſt Vowels will be confounded 
_ Þ vith that which begins the following 
S 2 _ words, 
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120 The Art of Speaking. 
words, and create an uneaſineſs tothe 8 
car, as not being able ro diſtinguiſh ' 
clearly the two different ſounds, '" 
To prevent this concourſe, we either - 
retrench one of the Yowels that are 8 
found together, or we put in a Con- 
{onant to fill up that void ſpace which 
would happen without tkis artifice; 
for this reaſon they ſay in French, qu] 
fit, tor que 21 fit ; a-t-il fait, for ail Þ 
fast ; ohoa-t-i/ tor fera i. When one 
of the Vowels has a ſound ſtrong « 
nough to make it ſelf diſtinguiſh'd, 
this artifice 1s uſeleſs. This care of Þ 
ranking of words ought to be with 
out diſquiet : We are not to conſider 
as matcrial faults, -the failings in this 
part of the Art of Speaking. Non 4 
ut crimen ingens expaveſcendum efi, 
ac neſcio an negligentia in hoc, an \- 
licitudo ſit pejor. 
I know not whether negle& or (6 | 
licitude is to be moſt caretully avoid 
ed - but negligence has this advar- 

_ tage, that it makes it beliey'd we em: 
ploy. our ſelves more about things 
than words, Indicium eft hominis dt 
re, magis quam de verbis qntalans © 
wn [ 
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In (peaking, the vorce does many times 
repoſe: We may commit three faults 
#nill-placing the repoſe of the vorce. 


"HE neceſlity- of taking breath, 
” obliges to interrupt the courſe 
or our, pronunciation, and the-defire 
of explaining our ſelves diſtinctly, is 
the cauſe that we chooſe for the- re- 
poſe of our voice. the end of every 
| fentence, to diſtinguiſh by theſe inter- 
| vals the different rhings of which we 
ſpeak. Two faults may be commit- 
red by il]-diſtribution : of theſe inter- 
vals. It the expreſſions of each Sen- 
tence be roo ſhort, and-by conſequence 
the pronunciation often interrupted, 
this interruption leſſening the force of 
the yoice, and cauſing it to fall, the 
mind of the Reader (that oughr to be 
kept in breath) relaxes, and his inten- 
lion abates. There: is nothing that 
more Cools the heat of an aCtion, than 
| to 


difficultate, S. Aug. 
1s obliged to attend ſometime to con- 


tentive, gives him a better conception 
_ of the ſenſe of our diſcourſe, We haye 
ſaid in the firſt Book, that for this. 
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to diſcontinue it with too many inter. 
ruptions. Labour makes the mind yi. 
gorous, and attentive ; Idleneſs makes, Þ 
it drowſy and ſtupid. Fit attentior ex Þ 


When our thoughts are delivered 
r00 ſhort, and the mind of the Reader 


ccive them, this retardment keeps him 
in breath, and rendring him more at- 


reaſon the Romans reieed at the end 


of the ſentence ſome word upon which 


the underſtanding of the tormer de- 
pended : But without this tranſpoſ:- 
tion, and ſubverſion of the natural or- 
der, it ſuffices to hinder thar our pro- 
nunciation be not often interrupted, 
to make choice'ot ſuch copious ex: 
preſſions as may comprehend a con: 
petent number of words; or elſe it 18 
neceſſary that the things expreſſed be 
ſo link'd rogether, that the firſt may 


-Excite the defire-of underſtanding the- 


latter, and that the voice repoſe after 


every ſenſe in ſuch manner, that we 
may 
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may perceive it has ſtill farther to go. 

When a thought is expreſſed by 
roo great number of words, we fall 
into another extream, commonly we 
continue the ations we have begun; 
ſo the voice not repoling rill it comes 
ro the end of the ſenſe of which it 
has begun to pronounce the expreſſion, 
if the Tenſe comprehends many things, 
the long ſucceſſion of words to which 
it is link'd, heats the lungs, and ſpends 
the ſpirits ; the pronunciation 1s in- 
| - commodious and unpleaſant both to 
ſpeaker and hearer. ” 

One of the greateſt difficulties in 
Rhetorick is to keep a Mean, and a- 
void theſe two Extreams. Thoſe who 
ſpeak withour art, and have bur a 
weak genius, fall commonly into the 
hrſt errot ; they can hardly ſpeak four 
words that-will hang rogether ; every 
ſentence ends as ſoon as it begins. We 
hear nothing but for, to conclude, after 
that, ſaid he, and other ſuch expreſ- 
ſions brought in only ro patch up the 
incoherence of the words. There is_ 
no fault in Diſcourſe ſo contemptible 
and inſupportable as this. Thoſe who 

Ea S 4 would 


would excced, run into ancther ex- 
treme. The firſt proceed as if they 
were lame, the other by leaps. For 
tear of debaſing their ſtyle, they cxalr 
it too high: They make uſe of no- 
thing but Bombail, Seſq#izpedalza ver- 
44; and phraſes long enough to take 
away a mans breath. | 

_ Tis eaſy to abridg, or. lengthen a 
Sentence; We may link two or more 
conceits together, make them bur one, 
and ſo continue theDiſcoyrſe by a long 
ſeries of words that make but one 
ſenſe. There is no need of repairing 
to -hollpw.:and empry.phraſes, or 10 
blow up. our diſcourſe - with. vain 
words. Qn the contrary, it a ſentence 
contains too many things that require 
great numbers of words, *tis caſy to 
contract the ſenſe of that ſentence, to 
ſeparate the ſaid things, and ro fignity 
them by ſele& expreitions, which may 
be by conſequence. more ſhort; and 
conciſe than that which expreſſed the 
whole body of the ſentence. 
We may likewiſe commit a third- 
faulr againſt the juſt diſtribution of 
rhe repoſe of the voice. In begin 

FR __ allen: 
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inſenſibly, the Greeks call it 74ers and. 
at the end of a ſentence. when we de- 
preſs it, 'it 1s called, dio The car 
judges of the .lengrh. of a- phraſe by 
the elevation of- the voice, it that be. 
loud, it makes us expect many words; 
if rhe expected words do.npt follow, 
the defect deceives them, and 1s un- 
caſy as well to the ſpeaker as hearer. 


It is hard toſtop in the midit. of a ca- 


reer: Whenin the dark.we are got to 


the higheſt ſtep of a. pair of ſtairs 


withour percciving it, and we believe 
we may go ſtill higher, the firſt ſtep 
we make afterwards diſcompoſes us, 
and we are in as much diſorder as it 
the board ſlip'd from under our feer : 
All the expletive particles 'in French, 
as pas poznt, fc. have been found our 
to ſupply the place of words which 
the car expeAted. The Greeks have 
great number of theſe particles, which 
have no other uſe bur to lengthen a 
Diſcourſe,and keep it from falling too 
ſuddenly - If the ear be offended 
with the length of a Diſcourſe, all the 
words unexpected are importunate. 

Aures 
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 Aures (lays Cicero) quid plenum, quid 
inane ſit judicant, © nos admonent 
complere verbis que propoſuerimus, ut 
nihil difiderent , nihil amplius expe- 
ent. Cum vox ad ſententiam expro- 
mendam attollitur , remiſſa donec con- 
cludatur arrette ſunt , quo perfetto, 
completog; ambitu, gaudent ; Et curta 
ſentrunt, nec amani redundantia. Id-. 
circo ne mutile ſimt, © quaſi decurtats 
ſententie, hoc eft, non ante tempus ca- 
dant cavendum , ne quaſi promſſu au- 
res fraudentur , aut produttionibus, 
aut immoderatius excurrentibus Ia- 
_ dantur. | 
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The too frequent repetition of the ſume 
Sounds, the ſame Letters, and the 


ſame words, is irkſome. The way of 
 rendring the Pronunciation of a 


Diſcourſe equal. 
\ Mong the Defeats in ranging our 


Words, we reckon the too 
frequent repetition of the ſame Ler- 
ter, the ſame termination, the ſame 
ſound, and the ſame cadence. Diverſity 
is pleaſant; bur the beſt things are 
troubleſom when common. 'This Faulr 
is the more conſiderable, becauſe it is 
calily correted : We need no more 
thentorun our Eye over the Work, 
change the Words, the Syllables , thc 
terminations Which follow too often. 
We may expreſs the ſame things a 
hundred ſeveral ways; Cuſtom ſup- 
plying different expreſſions for the 
ſame thought. L 

The moſt of the faults of which 
I haye ſpoken, we avoid to render it 
| 1- 
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Diſcourſe equal and ſmooth, *Tis un- 
cafie to walkin an uneven way ; an 
unequal Diſcourfe cannot be carried 
on without trouble : Pronunciation 


-18 incommodious and importunate, 


when without '\any proportion we 
ſometimes advance, ſometimes depreſs 
our voice, and. paſs from one extre- 
mity to another. The words, the ſy]. 
Jables, which enter into the compoltiti- 
on ofa Diſcourſe; have different foynds; 
the found of fome'1s clear, the ſbugd 
of 'others is i! obſcure : One fills the 


' -mouth, another is pronounced with 


a feeble tone: All do not require the 


ſame diſpoſition of the organs of the 


voice, and that incquality: cauſes the 
different pronnciations. T'o ſupport a 
Difcourſe, and render it equal,we mult. 
help the cadence of a weak word, with 
another thattarries a ſtronger pronun- 
ciation;andion tho contrary,tempering _ 
the force of one word by the gentlenes 
of another,/ order 'it fo, thar:the pre- 
cedent words: diſpoſe the voice to the 


pronunciation of rhe ſubſequent, that 


the voice tnay fall by degrees. 
» 1 might add other Precepts, but 
what 
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what I have faid is ſufficient for their 
Reflexion who would write accurately 
upon thoſe things which) are neceſſa- 
ry to be con{idered inthe ranging of 
words, The principal,and almolt rhe 
only, -profit ro be drawn from theſe 
Precepts, is that they make us regard 


ſeveral things , which perhaps would. 


not otherwiſe occur to our thoughts. 
And farther to perſwade you. ot the 
uſefulneſs of theſe Precepts abour the 
diſpoſition of Words, obſerve I pray, 
that the Anomala, or irregularities 
crept into ſeveral Languages, are ad- 


mitted to avoid thole Faults which 


we have decried. This is the reaſon 
of thoſe multitude; of pricks which 
ſupply theplace of Vowels in the He- 
brew Language. This 1s the reaſon 
of the different long and ſhort Points 


which are chang 'd: according to the 


different Inflexions of the. Verbs ; and 
the diſpoſition of Notes ſignified by 
the Elevations, Depreſſions , and Re- 
poſes of the Voice. This 1s the rea- 
ton of that word $reva, which ſfome- 
times 1s, and. ſometimes is nct pro- 
nounced. Ir is only to equal the pro- 

nunciation, 
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nunciation, to ſtrengthen it by long 
Points where there is occaſion , and to 
lefſen it by their brevity , when the 
equality of the pronunciation requires 
It. 
The nicety of the Greeks is well 
known. I will not loſetime to ltr 
you ſee how to avoid the unpleafing 
concourſe of two Conſonants with 
Aſpirations, they change the firſt into - 
a Zeruem that anſwers to it, ſaying for 
example Twemne for geperxa : How to 
{11 up the void fpace which happens 
ſometimes betwixt two Vowels, of 
two words they make but one, for 
example xe iyd,, they pronounce 
xdyd ; Or inſert a Conſonant, as 
Shox airs for Nene avrs. How 
they uſe not this Artifice when one 
of the Vowels is long,and has a found 
ſtrong enough to diſtinguiſh it, 
as Til avro, You know already 
that to fortify the pronunciation , 
when the word following begins with 
an Aſpiration, it changes the tenuer 


_into an aſperum at the end of the Þ} 


firſt word, as wyp talw for wdixr lalw 
having a rough Spirit, requires a {trong 
| pro- 


pronunciation, which would be hard 
to do,* after you have pronounc'd the 
tenues K&S T. whoſe Sounds are bur 
weak. The Grammarians obſerve that 
the Greeks ſay Jorma in the Preter- 
tenſe of the Med:um , for Siduda to 
avoid the triple repetition of the 
ſame Conſonant 9. 
Every man can make the ſame Re- 
flexions upon the Latin,and generally 
upon all Languages that he knows. 
The great number of words in eyery 
Language, that are diverlity'd in their 
terminations, and the number of their 
Syllables ; the abundance of Expreſ- 


ſions ( ſome of which are ſhort, and 
ſome long) were invented only to 


make their Sentences equal], and give 
them means to chooſe in that yaric- 
ty, the moſt commodious words and 
phraſes, and rejeCting ſuch as could 
not be handſomly joyn'd, i» compoſiti- 


ne rixantes, ſupply their places with 


thoſe that are more conyenient. 
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Words are Sounds. Conditions nee v2 
ry to make Sonnds agreeable.” 1 

firſt Conartion. A V;otent Sound | ; 

drlagreeable: A moderate Sount 
gs ped. 1's Pwr: 


\  /E have ſeen in the Foregoing 
'Y Y Chapter what is to be avoir 
ded in the ranging -of Words,” that 
they may not offend the Ear. ' Let's 
in this ſee what we arc to do-to make 
the Sounds made by theſe words a- 
grceable and pleaſing : All things that 
are moderate are pleaſing ; tholc 
Meats which move the Nerves of the 
Fongue ſoirly, affe& the Soul with the 
plcaſure of Sweetneſs : Thofe Meats .. 
which prick the Nerves, or a& upon 
tliem with violence, arc ſharp,p:quant, _ 


v 


or bitter. The hear of Fire caulcs 


# 


pain ; the rigour of Cold is infuppor 


table; a moderate Heat is uſcful for 
rok wn SL, 
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Health, and freſh Ayre is agreeabl.c 
God has decreed ( to render the pri- 
ſon of his Body agreeable to the Soul 
of Man, and make him love it ) that 
whatever happens to the Body, and 
diſturbs not its good diſpoſition , 
ſhould give him content. It is pleaſing 
ro ſec, to fee], to touch, ro taite, UW. 
There 1s not a fenfe that we can want 
without troable. The ſenſe of a ſound 
mult then be pleaſing ro the Ear,vhcn 
it firikes it - With moderation. Sctr 
Sounds ſtrike with moderation upon 
the Organs of Hearing. Thoſe Sounds 
which offend them ere irkſome and 


| difagrecable. 
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The Second Condition 5 A Sound ciight 
tobe aiſtinit , and by Conſegiicnce 
iTrong enoi:gh to be heard. 

Ur a Sound ought likewiſe to be 
(rong enough ro be heard: eats 

Har are inſipid , do rather ſpoil ric 
Appetite , than provoke it : We are 
1 (orc d 
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 forc'dito ſeaſon! and make themirgj. 


_ wngo door 14 
ty ee NPs; babrhne 6 wo 


ſbable with Vincgar and Salti-Ig!js 


with matters belonging to Senſation;as 


with matters belonging to knowledg 
that depend not upon the Body,i:An 


_i-npertect knowledg:of a thing does 
-bur.rrouble and perplex the curioſity, 
. and makes us but underſtand tharwe 
are ignorant. We reſent with ſome 
pain what we perceive but obſcurely, 


Ina Sun-thiny day the proſpe&t ofca 
Field is pleaſant ; whatever we difcetn 
clearly, wherher- by the ſence. or the 
raind, is pleaſant ; and tzus you have 
had rwo neceſfary conditions to make 
<£ounds grarefu]. The firſt, that they 
be nct ſo violent to diſturb the Ear; 
The Second. that they be clear, arid di- 
{iinCtly ro be heard. "BR 


ITT. 


The Equality of Sounds contributes 


-2 tho vendving them diftinit,ubich 
 *5 a Third Condition, 


- 
\ Hei an. | * 


E Ts notalways:. the want of Force 
i&- that renders the Senſe confus'd-; 


SE. ſometimes inequality. Unequal 


Sounds 


3+: 
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Sounds that ſtrike:the Organs ſtrong- 
. Jy'or weakly, ſwiftly or flowly with- 
-.out proportion, trouble the mind, 'as 
«diverſity of Afairs trouble a matiwho 
; cannot apply himſelf-to all of them or 
- Once. The ſight of a multitude of 
different Objes diſpos'd* without or- 
der; is confus'd. In a: Cabinet well- 
+furnith'd with Jewels , adorned with 
Pictures, Sculptures, Cutts, Meddals, 
;Shells, £9c. the ſight of all theſe Cuti- 


| -ofitjes is. not agreeable, it they be not. 


.diſpos'd with Order. Why is it that 
*Frecs planted in order are more de- 
lightful rhan thoſe that are ranged 
without Art, as Nature has diſpos'd 
them? Why is it that an Army drawn 
up in BattaJia., is plcaſing and formi- 
dableat the ſame time ? Many Rem 
ſons may be given, but in my opi- 


nion it is the equality and order that 


renders our, ſenfation more diſtinct. 
The clearneſs whegewith the mind 
perceives the things between which 
tacre is an equality and order, gives 
it fatisfaCtion, and a full enjoyment of 


what it deſires, If there be no order © 


betwixt the impreſiion of Sounds,they 
s 3% C43 
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136 The Art of 'S peaking). 
can \;never be diſtinguiſh'd: by: the. 
Ear. In an aſtembly of ſeveral] perſcng,; 
where all ſpeak ara time, ſcarce ons! 
word is to be underſtood. In a regular 
Conſort, thongh-:compos'd of ſeveral: 


Infiruments. and :Voices , we unders? 


derſtand without contuſion or: paity; 
the ſound ot every Inſtrument ;-and,; 
the Notes of every Voice ; and this} 
dittinftion makes them pleaſing tothe) 


Ear. -- 
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The Fourth Condition. Diverſity, is 
as neceſſary as Equality , to mike 
Jounds agreeable. 


[cero ſays very well , the Far is 
4 hard to be pleas d,Faſto/ifſime 


ſum aures. We many times ditpleale, 
when we deſign to pleaſe them. E- 


guality is neceſſary , and without it 
our ſenſc is not difiinct ; we perceive 


things bur contuſed[y, and with trou- 


ble when we enioy things impericctiy 
that we love and defire : and yer 11s 
Te. Cu: icy 
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_ grows redious and inſuppor- 
table when continued roo long. The 


& + 


PP war 


” | Senſes. Ommnes voluptas haber finiii- 
« | mn faſhidmum. The greateſt . plea- 
| Þ - ſaresare attended. with diſguſt. Thoſe 
, who underſtand rhe Art of Pleaſing, 


' | ſuccellive ſenſation of different plea- 
} ſures, ' overcoming by variety the dif- 
+ Þ ficult humour oft men who arc d:- 
: ſturb'd at all theſe things. "Tis nor 

only Fancy, and Cprichio, that makes 
yariety necellary ; Narure it ſelf re- 


quires it. A Sound tires the Far by 


—w_=F 


ons diverlity is neceffary , becauſe the 
pain being divided, each part of the 
Organ is the leſs oppreſs'd. 


Far: is inconitant as” the reit of the 


preyenr theſe Diſguſts , and cauſe' a 


; 


{tciking upon it roo long. In all acti- 
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. v- The Fifth Condition is to unite and link 
oi together the'former Conditions. (\ 
| bs appearance the two laſt Condi; 
tions are incompatible , and de- 
4 {iructive the one to the other ; But 
WT 2 6 they agree very well , and equality 
| _ and yariety may conſiſt without any 
confuſion, There is in nothing mort 
variety, than in'a Garden of Flowers, 
| __  thereare Tulips, and Violets ,: and 
Roſes, ©c, The Borders or Compart- 
| 1 | ments are different , ſome rqund, 
R ſome oval, ſome ſquare, ſome triangu- 
BK lar. Yet if this Plot be conſider'd Þy 
[' | 3 J_  _ a skilful man,the equality agrees well 
[RF } enough with the variety , being 'divi- 
WY | _ ded into Beds proportion'd' one to 
| EC the other , and adorn'd with regular 
{ Figures. eli > hes 
| We will ſhow now how equality and 
variety may conſiſt in Sounds, It 'is _ 
Wy this conſiſtency that makes rhe Con- 
_ ſort in Muſick for, as Saint Auguſtine 
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The. Art of Spearimg, 139 
ſavs well, the Ear cannot receive a 
Sreater contentment than what it 
eels when it is charm'd by diverſity 
of Sounds, and yet is not d: privd of 
the pleaſure that | equality gives. Ir. 
urd tnim auribis jucundins potes? 
eſſe, quam cum © Teculare Muloen ur, 

nec i aqualitate raudamiur 


Fm hf 
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The Sixt Conditicn that this ag; *: 
met of F'q / ity and Diverſu.y 
 ſenſeble, and what 1s tc be fe y/ 


to mate t! G 


His agreement of equaity and 
F varicty ought ro be jicnlible, 10 
as the, temperament may be pci 
ceivable, to the Ear. Wheretorc a1 
© Sounds 3 in which thir Agreement i 1s TO 
be found, ought to be joy n'd , and tho 
car ought in Jike manner to ticar ther 
without any. conſiderable int erupt i- 
on., The Symmetry of a Building can- 


not be. obſery d-wnRen-we fee bur Cnc 
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chitect orders things ſo, that as far att 
is poſlible his. Houſe may +be:icanſiy 
derdat a ſingle view. - That the'Ear;: 
may diſcern the orderand proportion] 
of ſeyeral Sounds, it. is..necellary that;: 
they be compar'd : In all compariſons. 
tis ſuppos'd the terms of the Compa:i; 
riſon are prefent, and joyn'd ofte with: 
the other, and it is this union. thar- 
makes the Beauty and Pleaſure. of; 
Harmony. 7s deleffant emma gitum:' 
ſingul, ft poſſint ſentir; omma, ny 


Y-+T. 
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5 
t 


What the Ear diſlingnifhet inthe” 
7 117... f SSD 
S0:1md of Words , and WI it Ay. 
perceive with arhight. | 20 


& 665 £4 


Hefe Conditions are neceſſary to' 
all Sounds to make them) agreca- 


ble, wherker it be torhe ſounds of the | 


- Voice, or of Inliraments ; yer'T have. 


deſign'd to ſpeak only of rhe Soands 
of Humane Voices, which I diffinguiſh : 
into two ſorts, Forc'd, and Natural.' 


whew rhe Airthar.mukes'the foun@ # | 
fonct with violence” froly'the Lungs) 


'The:Narural Voice is thr which we 
uſe when we ſpeak, it is'fofm'd with 
cafe) and; wearics not rhe Digans like 


theorher. Whar I ſhatHday hereafter 
inithis Treatiſe , relates/only to the 
Natural Voice, . Ler us fee now - how 


we may make the Sounds or Words 


have ſuch conditions as may render 


them agreeable to rhe Far, 

We may without much difficulty 
range our Diſcourle- in ſuch manner, 
that the pronunczation be neither too, 
violent nor faint ; thatit be moderate 
and diſtin; and thar our Diſcourſe by 
conſequence haye the two firſt condi- 
tions, The firſt Chapter has. been 
ſpent intirely in inſtructing what i8 to 


be. dong, and what to.be ayoided,thax 


our Diſcourſe may not-grate. upon the 


thown how carctully we. are to avoid: 
the concurrence of two ruff. Canſo-, 


nents; How we are to.fill up the void 
ſpaccs berwixt words where the courſe 
ai the pronuntiation would be-ſtop'd- 
Wirth 


The fore'd 5 Voice 18' uſed 411 'S3 n gig,” 
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14% The Art of Spenting; 
With - what prudence we are--to-cop 
re& the rutnefs. of ſome Sy!lables 
with the ſoftneſs of others ;. in.z 
word , how we may c<qual'the proj 
nunciation., and ſ1iiain the ſound {of 
weak Letters, by atſociating then with 
ſtronger. RD F 1 Jn 

The Four other Conditions may be 
found in different manners in. Dif. 
courſe. The Ear perceives ſeveral 
things in pronunciation , beſid s the 
ſound of the Letters. Eirit, it judges of 
the meaſure of time in which cach 
Letter, each Syllable, each Word.cach 
expreſlion, is pronouncd. Next; it 
radace of the Elevations and Pepreſſt- 
ons of the Voice , by which in ſpea- 
king, each word,cach expreſlion, is di- 
ſtinguiſthed. In the third p'ace the 
Ear obſerves the filence or repoſe of 
the Voice at the end of Words or Sen- 


rences-; when we. joyn or.ſeparate - | 


words : when we-cut ofa Vowel,and 


ſeveral other things compriz'd under 


the name of Accents, the knowiedg 
of which is abſolutely ncectlary * for 
pronunciation. Theſe accents may be 


very numerous: here are more than 


thirty 


The Art of Spenkins. 141 
hirry-of them in the-'Rebrew Gram- 


mers, It you will -believeiServins Ho- 


#oratuus there are eight among! the 
Latins.. The Sharp © figured thus (*') 
which ſhows when the Voice is to be 
raiſed. The Grave (5) when it is to be 
depreſs'd. The Circumflex compos'd 
of the Sharp and the Grave as thus 
(* or © ) the Zong deferib'd thus (-) 
which ſhows thar the Voice is to ſtop 
upon the Vowel that has-that mark : 
The Short which ſthows that the time 
of pronunciation ought to be ſhort (.) 
the Hyphen or Confuntticn that im- 
plys two words are to be joyn'd as 
Male: fanns; The Diaſtole or Diviſion, 
(,) which ſhows they are to be ſcpa- 
rated ;' the Apoſirophe (*' ) which 
ſhows there-is -a Vowel to be rejected. 
The Daftole and the Apoſtrophe have 
the ſame mark , with this difference, 
that in the Apoſtrophe it is plac'd art 
the top of the Letter, ad Caput [iter a; 
in the Dzaſtole in the -botrom, ad pe- 
dem. 

. Put we may crder it fo that the 


Ear may receive ail theſe with delight, 


py obſerving the four conditions pre- 
PE WE, mis'd 
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 ordebaſed with ecual degrees; "We 


Yap Tit Art of Speaking," 
mis'd, diſpoſing ( for example J-oiy! 
words with ſuch Artifice', thar'th& 
Meaſures'of'the time of our Profioms! 
ciation be equah; that the' pauſes'6f/ 
the Voice or intervals of Reſpiration 
be ſuitable ; that the Voice be'raige' 


may joyn Equality with Variery}"by! 
making ſeveral oi thoſe conjoyn{ 
meaſures to be equa!, though rhe pits 
of which they are comp68'd be" uhev! 
ual, and by ordering things fo' that 
the Ear may receive this remperam Hear 
with pleaſure : but this reQurmes lon 
—_ Explication. LCLEAEL 


The Ayrt to vender Pronunciation a-' 


CHXE ATE. 
io 


greeable is to be uſed oth Pri 


dence. : 


Efore we demonſtrate the Urility 
of the Obſeryations made 1n the 
former 


& The.Art of Speaking. 145: 
farmer Chapter , NOW WALKT WC ſpeak 


4 - 


off c: Art of Pleaſing - and: are whol- : 


= 


ly.imploy'd ro. find-out {in Diſcourſe 
whar 1s pleaſing to the Ear; it 18: con--. 
vencent to. reflect upon; this Maxim; 
thar- the mole agreeable things are 
difagreeable in ſeveral caſes. - Diver-. 
tiſement is not at at all times ſeaſona-- 
ble.; working and playing are not/to 

be.uſed together ; we never ſtep -in 
meaſure., when we follow: our affairs. 
When we are ſimply to diſcover our: 
thoughts, when we are only to make 

the-people ſenſible what we have in 

our minds : a man of judgment will- 
not alwayes trouble himſelt ro conſider 

exatly, and meaſure his words, nor 

take the pains to place preciſely the 

pauſes of his Pronunciation. Vlcalure 

is not pleaſure bur where its deſir'd; 

if it comcs unſcafonably, it diſplcaſes, 

becquſe it diverts our Application 

jrom what-irwas ſeriouſly fixr ap- 
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-446 The Art of Speaking. 

Diſcourſe then.is-to be diſtinguiſh 
. intro. two Kinds , Natural and Artikei. 
"21. Natural Diſcourſe is-that which js 
'usd in Converſation . to. expreſs our 
ſelves, to inſtruct and. {jgnifie-themg- 


tions of our Will, and the thoughts%6f 
our Mind. Artificial Diſcourſe js,uſed 


to pleaſe, and with all poſlible art(he- 


yond the Natural and Familiar; way) 


tocharm and allure our Auditors; 


Natural Diſcourſe, it is ſufficient ifwe 
obſerve exaAly what has been: 
ſcrib'd in the firſt Chapter. of this 
Book, not but that Art may, be calls 
in ſometimes to our aſſiſtance : Mat- 
ters of natural Diſcourſe are not al- 
ways ſo auſtere, but they may admit 
of ſome little Divertiſement. 

_ No man is ignorant of the diffe- 
rence betwixt Verſe and Proſe ; it is 
ſufficiently manifeſt , the Diſcounie 
thar is tyed up to the ſiridt Ru'es, oi 
Verſfification., is far from a free Dil: 
courſe, as that is which we uſe when 
we ralk naturally and withour art. 
For this reaſon Diſcourſes in Verſe are _ 
call'd particularly artificial, * We afe 
SR, oe rn CET LO AO oblig'd 
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The Art of Speaking. 147 
-oblig'd ro begin this Art of which' we 
« | aretreating, by ſhowing how we may 
| give to free and natural Diſcourſe , 
i{char is to ſay ro Proſc) the conditions 
.thar-render Sounds agrecable,withour 
inrrenching upon - its liberty. After 
which , in order we ſhall come yo ar- 
- | -rificial Diſcourſe , as Verſe, Bc. This 
) Þ (Art in Proſe js reducible to two 
1 | things, either to render our Proſe Pes 
i 
o 


riodical, or Figurative. Let us ſce now 
what is a Per:0d, and what a Figure; 
$ | how we may render .a Diſcourſe Peri- 
+ | odical,and how Figurative. 


: TERS 2; 


d 
© | How we are to diſtribute the Inter- 
- _ vals of Reſpiration, that the repoſe 


of the Vozce may be proportnna- 


"2 ni 7/3 
. | 


irom time ro time ; the ne- 


cellity 


| {E are oblig'd to take breath 
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48 The Art of Speaking. \ 
ceſfity of being underſtood , makes us 


ſtop commonly at the end of ever 


expreſſion to reſpire , that the repoſe 
of the Voice may ſerve to render our 
Diſcourſe more clear , and pive us || 
power to re-afſume new force forthe 
continuation of our Speech.'The Voice 
docs not repoſe equally at the end of 
every ſenſe; in a Sentence where 
there is much compriſed, we repoſe a 


little at the end of every Comma ; yet 


this repoſe hinders not from percei- 
ving, that we would ſpeak farther, 
That part of a perfe& ſenſe, which 
makes part of a greater ſentence, is 
call'd in Greet Kepud, in Latin, In- 
ciſum. When we hear this part of an 
entire ſenſe, the Ear is not fſatisf'd, 
becauſe the pronunciation remains ſu- 
ſpended till the Sentence be finiſhed. 
tor example,wvhen we begin, Cum /e- 


| S 
gium ſit bene facere , © audire matt, 


ſeerng it is a Royal quality to do right 


where we recetve wrong, The Ear 1s 
attentive, and diligent ro underitand 
what follows. The Gree/s call a py 

oo tec 
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more compleat Sentence , x#xey , the 
Jatins Membrum, a Member. The Ear 
1-plcas'd with the part ot a Sentence, 
bur yer:hankers aiter ſomerhing that 
may render it compleat. $7 guantim 
inhugres, locrſg; deſertis audacia poteſf, 
i2nmnm an foro atg; jitdicts impuden- 
tat waleat : If impiidence coxld do 4s 
much at the Bar in Courts of Juſtice, 
as. Courage cculd do in the field. You 
may.find by your Ear that there 1s 
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' {o& ſenſt that makes bur a part ofa 


ſence 1n what 1s ſayd,and the Earis in 


ſome mcaiare fatisfy'd ; but yer there 
remains a defire of ſomething 10 
make it more complcat , and there 1s 
ſomething wanting to the Body of rhe 
Sentence, though the Members are ſu{- 
ficiently intelligibe. 

The Voice cannot repoſe but by 
depreiling; nor begin agtin bur by c- 
levating it {eli ; ror which reaſon in 


| each Mcmber there arc two Parts. 
HEevation and Depretiion of the Voice. 


Teas , and' moos, The Yoice re- 


Poles not ahiZKc'y , bur at the end 
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124 The Art of Speaking. 

of a Sentence : nor debaſfes it ſelf but 
by fimihing the pronunciation of a 
Sentence, When the Members which 
compoſe the body of a Sentence are 
equal ; and the Voice in pronouncing 
them repoſes by cqual Intervals ; ad- 
vanccs and jalls again with proporti- 
Cn; the expreſſion of that Sentence is 
call'd a Period. "Tis a word which is 
borrow'd from the Greeks, and ſigni- 
fy's in Latin CGrcuztus. Periods com 
prehend (like a Circumicrence all the 
Scnces which are Members of the Po- 
dy of a Sentence. The Art of compo- 
ſing Per:ods conſilts (as is maniſcit) 
in cqualling and proportioning the 
expreſſions of cach Member of a Sen- 
rence. Let us ſee now how that is to 
bc done. == 


- RR CE OE —S — 
Ee EEE) rr et no 


The Compoſition of Periods. 


"O compoſe a Period, or (which 1s 
' the ſame thing ) to exprels a 
SCtt- 
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Sentence that is compos'd of two or: 


more ſeveral Scnces, with ſuch arr, 


that the expreſſions in the ſaid Sen- 


rence may have the Conditionsnecel- 
fary to pleaſe the Ear; we mult firſt 
provide that the expreſſions be nor too 
long , and that the whole Period be 
proportion'd to the breath of him 
who is to pronounce it. We mult 
have an eye to ali contain'd in the ſfcn- 
ter.c2 that we would compr1ze itt one 
Period : We may make choice of Ex- 
pretſions cloſe, or extended-; and re- 
trench, or add, as we find convenient, 
ro give it 4 juſt length : Bur we muſt 
have a care not to inſert Periods that 
are uſcieſs and weak to fili up Vacan- 
cy's, and complear the Cadence of the 
Period. [num Complement as ramen: 
LI HUMCYOYTIR, —_ 
2, The exprefſions of particular fcn- 
ces, that are Members of the Body of 
q_ a $cntence, ought to be equa], thar the 
Voice may repole at the end of theſe 
Members by egual Intervais. The 
more this i:guality 1s exact, the more 
It 18 pleaſant ; as we may fee-in-this 
Ut -2 | CX * 
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152 The Art of Speaking. 
example. Hzc eft enim non fatta, ſed 
nata lex ; quam non didicimus, acepi-. 
mus, legims, verum ex Natura” þſt 
arripumus, hanſimas, expreſſimns : ad 
guam non dott, ſed fatti; non mnſtitut;, 
- 3. A Period ought to conſilt ar leaſt 
of two Members, and at moſt bur of 
Four : A. Period is to have at leaſt two 
Members, becauſe its Beauty procceds 
from the cquality of the Members,and 
equality ſuppoſes ar leaſt rwo termes. 
The Maſters of this Art would not 
have tour Membcts crowded into one 
period , becauſe being too long , the 
pronunciation mut: be forc'd , which 
muſt by conſequence be diſpleaſing to 
the Far , becauſe a Diſcourle thar is 
incommod1ous to the Speaker can nc- 
yer be agrecable to the hearer. 
4. The Members of a Period ought 
to be joynd cloſe,:nar the car may per- 


ceive the equality of the Intervals of | 


Reſpiration : For this cauſe the Mem- 
bers of a Period ouzht to be united 
by the union of a ſingle Sentence , 01 
the body of which they bday 

US 


The Art of Speaking. I53 
This union is very diſcernable , tor 


the Voice repoſes at the end of every 
Member , only the better to continue 


its courſe : Ir ſtops not quite , bur at 


the end of the whole Sentence. A PÞe- 


"riod, likea Circle , incompaſles and 


incloſes the whole ſence of a Sentence, 
and cauſcs the car with ca{c to pcr- 


*ceive the diilintion or union ot 1ts 


Members, = 

5. The VYoice 1s clcyated or de- 
preſsd in each Member : The two 
parts where the infiexions are made, 
ought to be equal, that the degrees of 


| _ Elevation and Depreſſion may corrc- 


ſpond. In pronouncing an cnrire Ve- 
1101, we raile our Yoice to the middic 
of the Sentence, and let it fall gradu- 
all'y afterward. The two parts cai/d 
Te&15, and Swear, mult corrcipond 
by their EGuality. 

6. Variety may bc in a Period two 


waycs: In the ſenſe. and in the words. 


1he ſenſe of each Member of the Fe- 
riod ought to difier amony thom- 


(civcs : In Diſcourſe yaricty {als in of 


: Ei y - 
it{elif. We cannot expreſs rhe dific- 


_ rent thoughts of our mind , bur by. 


"30 J Uific- 


7. + - JET. 
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138 The Art of Speaking, 
different words of different [19nifica- 
tions. Bur a Period may be compos'd_ 
of two Members, of three Members, 
and ſometimes of four Members. F- 
qual Pericds are not to follow one a- 
nother toonear ; it 1s beſt when Dif. 
courſe flows with moſt liberty : The 
exact and preciſe cquality of the In- 
tervals for Reſpiration, may become 
troubleſome. 


_—— — 


LY. | 
Examples of ſome Latin Teriods 


Perds ave Prononnc'd with Eafe.. 


He Cadence of the French Lan 
guage being not ſo inteiligible, | 
ſhall preſent ſome paliages in Czcero 
that I have choſen for examples ot the 
Latin Periods. An cxamplc of a Period 


of rwo Members. 1. Anteqiaim 


Republica, (Patres conſcriptt) arm 
ea gig dicenda ſunt hoc tempore. 2. Fix 
Donam breviter Conſilium © project: 


riod has three members. 1. Nam cw 


/ OC ! 


*% 
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loci contingere 108 allderen ; Fr 1- 
tweremg; nihid huc niſi per feetun Fre 
dustria , elaboratum mgenco offer; 
oportere. 3. Meum tempus omne 
amicorum tempo) tbus tranimitteondiun 
put att. This laſt co ills ot Four 
Members. 1. S/ quantum 1m agro, tv- 
iſe deſertis aud, cz poteſt, 2 ia 
it foro ; ac mm JUdIC11S impudents. WT 
valeret. 3. Now mINHs 10 C117 CEACFE, 
Tiitis coi una, Sexti Fbnit nmp.- 
den'td. 4. Quan!um 1% Ti, fd. 
ceſhit audacie. 

Sometimes We eonciude rhe en: RC 
cach member of a VYcrivd with teri 


nations almoſt alike , wire! pendace 


an equality 11 the Cadence es of Mem- 

bers. and makes the Period more har- 

nonious ; as may be obſerv'd in {e- 

VS examples, wh cre all the Perious 
not equally ind yed. 

{ h care that we taketo Pact 2 Pro- 
per! the repoſe of tne-voice in the 4c. 
riods , maKes us PEONOUIIEE then 
Without pain ; and ir has been ©6b- 
ſery'd, that things oi calicli pronunc j- 


ation are mo{t geratclul. to the Far” 


Id atribus oſt; 45 gralum eft inven- 
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156 The Art of Speaking. 
tum, quod hominum lateribus non (g- 
Inm tolerabile, [ed etiam facile eſſe Po- 
teſt. This reaſon obliges an Orator 
to ſpcak Pcriodicaily. Periods main- 
tain Diſcourſe, and are pronounc'd 
with certain Majeity thar gives weight 


to the words. But it 1s to be conſider'd 


that this ma'eſty is unſcalonable when 
it follows the motions of Pajlion, 
whoſe precipitation ſufiers nor any 
regular way of ranging, ani compo- 
ſing our words. A Difcourie equally 
periodical cannot be pronounc'd but 
coldly, Faition admits not ot Rules ; 
Periods ( as I ſfay'd betore ) are not 
good, bur when we wonld {peak with 
Authority, or delight the Ear. We 
cannot run and waik in Cadcnee at 
the ſame time. 
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Vi 


| The Figurative ranging of Words, and 


m what theſe Figures conſiſt. 


E have ſayd at large in the Sc- 
w cond Book, that ligures in 
Diſcourſe are the characters of the a- 
vitations of the mind ; that words do 


jollow upon theſe agitations; and that 
when we ſpeak naturally, the paſizon 


thateauſes us to ſpeak,deſcribes it felf 


in our words. The Figures of which 
we arc ſpcaking arc difterent,they are 
traced at leiſure by a mind that 1s 
quict., The fir are made by fally's ; 
they are violent, they are firong, pro- 
per to conteſt and vangquith. a mind 
that oppoſes the truth :. Thoſe of 
which we are ſpeaking are. without 
that force, and unfit for any thing but 
Diverſion, Ifſpeak of thoſe that are 
elaborate and ſindyed'; tor it may 
happen that the condition of theſe 1ait 
Figures wherevith we adorn our Dil- 


— courſe forDivertiſement,may be touna 


by accident in thoſe Figures which we 
prepare tor Diſpute. 
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142 The Art of Speaking, 
We have ſhown in the firſt Chapter 
that the repetition of the ſame word 
the ſame letter, or the ſame ſound, is 
unpleaſant : But we have obfery'q 
in the Second Chapter that when thar 
repctition is made with art, it is not 
ungrateful to the car. In ſhorr,the moſt 
diſagreeable ſounds are pleaſing when 
deliver'd with fit Intervals. The noiſe 
of a Hammer is unpleaſant, yer when 
the Smith {trikes upon his Anvil with 
proportion , 1t makesa kind of Con- 
ſort that is pleaſing to the Ear. We 
cannot repeat a ſound,a letter,or word, 
bur it makes our Diſcourſc t:gurative; 
The Art of Figures contiſts in the re- 
petition of a letter ; ot the ſame ter- 
mination ; of the ſame word , by pro- 
portionated time, and equality of in- 
terval , fometime in the beginning, 
ſometime in the end, and ſometime in 
— the middle of a Sentence; as may_ bc 
ſeen in the examples of theie figures, 
which I have drawn tor the molt part 
out of very good Poets. 
-— Figures may be infinite, becauſe the 
repetition thar makes them may be 
made infinite ways, and all of tnen 


> 4 +> 


different, We may repeat the ſame 
word ſimply withour altering the fig- 
nification , as My Go? my Ged , why 
haſt thou forſaken me! Or we may 
change the ſignificarion of rhe word, 


AY 4 
C) 


Un Pere eft tonjours Pere, © mat. 
gre ſort COUY7OLY, 
Ouand il nons veut frapper t amottr 
retient [cs coups. 
A Father's Still a Father, when Fs 
rage | 
Prompts him to ſlrixe, his Love does 
it alſwas # 


The Second word Father is taken 
for the motions of tenderneſs which 
Fathers fcel for their Children. 


Sometimes the fame cxpreſiion is 
repeated in the beginriing of cyery 
member ot a Diſcourſe. > 


It weft crimes abominagles, 

[1 Teſt brutales aftions, 

Il ir «5 infames paſſions 

Dont les mortels ne ſotent conpa- 
ples, ©c. —; 
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There are no abominable Crimes. 
There are no britiſh attions, 
There are no infamous paſſions 
Of which man ts not guilty. 


Sometimes the ſame word is placed 
at the beginning , and end of a Scn- 
rence. 


 Venge=-vous dans le temps, de mes 
— fautes paſſees, _ 
Mais dans Þ Eternite ne vous en 
venges ps. 


Revenge in time my frailties and my 
faults ; 
But in Eternity revenge them not. 


- Sometimes the ſame word is pac 
ar the end of one Member,and the bc- 
ginning of the next ; ſometimes at 
the beginning of a Mcmber , and the 
cnd of the next. Sometimes the ſame 
words arc repeated in the middle of 


the Members of a Scntence.Sorctimcs 


{omrincs in the ſame member the ſame 
VOras 
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words are uſed at the beginning, and 
then inverting the Order , placed in 
the end. 

Theres a fort of Repetition which 
is made by giving a leſter rranſpoſiti- 
on of the repeated word. 

There is another way wherein all 
thefe repetitions are made at the ſame 
time ; as in this example taken Our of 


Proſper, 


| Noman do's Grace prev ent ; each good 


defire 

Is kindl:d in him by that ſacred fire, 

$o "tis the way that leads us in the 
4) 2 

Without it's own light none beholds 
the day. -: 

Il ho without God would go t0 God is 
blind, 

And [ceking Life, zs Certa; A ae. th to 
find. 


Rhetoricians give to theſe ſeveral 
Figures , ( which arc but ſeveral forts 
of Repetition tO particuiar Names, ) 
with which ir 1s not necciiary to cp- 
_ preſs the memory of the Reader. 
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Y x. 
Refleions upon theſe Figures, 


Never delign'd to comprehend all 

| ſorts of theſe Figures that may be 
poſlibly invented , I have thought ir 
ſufficient ro give ſome examples of 
them. Expreſſions figured in this mat. : 
ner may be valucd tor the ſenſe which 
they contain ; bur 'tis evident that 
theſe Figures of themſelves arc wor- 
thy but of moderate eſteem. The art 
of making them 1s very obvious , and 
indeed too grofs : Our Language is 
natural, and loves them not, and the 
beſt of our Authors avoid them with 
more care than others affect them, 
They will icarce entertain them when 
they tall in of themſclves, and ſeemto 


_ come by chance. Meancr Wits arc 


tond of theſe Figures, this fecble arti 
fice being commenſurate to their 
ſtrength , and conformable to then 
Genius. Pruerilibus mgeniis hoc gr:1- 
tins, quod proprus eff. Yet } am not 
ſo critical as to condemn all rhele It: 


gures; the examplcs i have inſerted | 


would riſe in judgment againtt me : 
LEt-* 
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Let us try then what we can ſay 
in their favour. | 

We compare a!l theſe Figures to 


| the Knots and Figures of a Garden: 


As they are pleaſing to the eye by 
their variety , and order with which 
they are ingenioully diſpos'd ; ſo the 
ſounds and words of a Diſcourſe be- 
ing figured as we have directed , are 
as agreeable to the ear. Reaſon per- 
mits thoſe Figures when they are not 
too much afiected, and fall in as it 
were by accident, They may Jike- 
wife be compar'd to the Figures upon 
the works of Nature, where ſhe ſcems 
| to ſport and delight her felt in divcr- 
| fiftying., A Traveiler tires himfcit 
ſometimes in the contemplation of a 
thell, or a Flower, A melancholly 
Reader is revivd by this Figurative 
diſpoſition of words; the }igurcsre- 
new his attcntion . and thote little 


Artifices do not diiplcaſe him. Some of 


theſe Figures T have obſery'd in Holy 
Writ, and particularly in T{az2h , tho 
molt cloequcnt of all the Prophets. 
The Fathers uſed rhem.cither in com- 
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Plailance ro thar Age which delighred 
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in them, or becauſe a Sentence is eq. 
ſier retain'd that runs with a Cadence 
But continually to affect them is a ye- 
ry great fault. 1 know not hoy ir 
cones about that men have ſo much 
eſteem for ſome Authors that are {yll 
of thoſe Aﬀectations : I cannot think 
it a ſign of great Wit to ſpend whole 
dayes in ranking their words with an 
inconſiderable exatneſs. A Diſcourſe 
with this Artifice does not affe, nor 
make impreſſion upon a ſerious per- 
ſon; it takes only with thoſe who de- 
light in ſporting with words , and be- 
longs only to ſuch Authors as arc 
empty of matter ; rich only in triflcs, 
and underſtand nothing bur how to 
ſurprize the Common people with 


T 


harmonious noiſe : Canors Nuges. 


CHAT. IN; 
| 


Of the meaſure of Time in Pro- 
MUNCIATICN, 

e Voice _does- neceſſarily ſtop 

ſome time upon every Syl/abic, 

LI 


 diſtinguiſh'd by 
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to make it difiint and intelligible. 
Our preſent Diſquitition 18 abour the 
Meaſure of Time in mattcr of Pronun- 


ciation ; how to proportion It ,- and 


giVe It LNC cond1:1uns requitite to ſuch 
things as the Far perceives in pronun- 
ciation. The manner of Fronouncing, 
is not the fame in all Countrys. The 
pronunciation of the preſent Langua- 
ges inErrope,is dierent from the pro- 
nunciation of the antient 1 anguagesas 
Latin, Greek, and Febrew. in the 
preſent Languages we liop cually up- 
on all Syllables, and the time in pro- 
nouncing all the V.wels 15 the fame. 
In antient Languayes the Vowels arc 

\ Sh - Ol thnc. 
Some are call d long, becauſe pro- 
nounced in longer time ; others are 
caild ſhort becauſe their pronuncia- 


| ton 18 quicker, 


We ought not to imagine that we 


-pronounce at this day the Greef-and 
the Latin, as the Greets and Rom 11:5 


aid of old, In their Diſcourſe they 


diltinguiſh'd the guantity of cvcry 
Vowel. We , when we pronounce a 
Latin word, obſerve only the time 0! 
> L116 


þ,« 
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the laſt Vowel but onc. Though the 
laſt Vowel be ſhort , we pronounce it 
as if it were long. Yer Saint Auſt;n 
cells us, that whoever in reading this 
ycrlſe of V:rez!, 


Arma, virumg; cano, Troje gui 
Primus a6 01s, 


Should pronounce primzs for primus, 
z5 being long,and us ſhort , he ſhould 
{poil the harmony of the Verſe. Whoſe 
Ear among us is ſo delicate as to per: 


* 


ccive tis difference ? Quis ſe ſentit 


 deformitale ſuni offenſum? And ye 


the cars of the RomIns in Saint Au- 
guſtin's time were offended with this 
alteration. 

Wecall Meaſure a certain number 
of Syllables diſtinguiſh'd and under- 
ſtood by the ear , ſeparatly from ano- 
ther number of Syllables : The union 
of two , or more Meaſures makes a 
Verſe. The Latin word Ver(ns figni- 
fies properly Ranged ; and we givc 
that name to words , becauſe in wri- 


ting they are diſtingruſhed from Proſe, 


which - 


0 FIT — At < af AY on. Www wa; 6 — 2 
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which is a continued Line. Proſa O- 
yatio , quaſi pror ſa Oratto, Marius 


Vidorinns tells us,that Verſus comes a 


Verſuris,that 15 2 repetitaScriptura ea 
ex parte in quam deſmit.'The Romans 
antiently writ by Furrows, having be- 
gun to Write firſt from the left to the 
right hand , the ſecond Line was writ 
from the right ro the left hand , as 
Oxen plough the 'ground ; for which 
reaſon, as the ſame Author obſerves, 
that manner of writing was call'd Bu- 
ſtrophe, a Boum verſatione, | 


TI, 
Of the making of Verſe. 


i Qual meaſures of Time in Pro- 
nunciation , cannot be agreeable 
(as we have faid before ) unleſs they 


be diſtinguiſhable - For that, it is nc- 


ceſſary thar the Ear diſtinguiſhes theſe 
Meaſures, and at the fame time that 
they are heard ſeparatly, that they be 


joyned rogether , ſo as the Ear com- 


paring one with the other , may per- 
% 2 


£elve 


vs MM 
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ccive their equality ; which equality 
preſuppoſes at leaſt two Terms, and 
ſome diſtinction betwixt the ſayd 
Terms: For we do not fay of two 


great things, that they are equal un- 


leſs both of 'them be preſent to our 
mind. Beſides, the equaliry of Mea- 
{ures ought to be joyn'd with variety, 
as we have cvinc'd ar large in the Se- 
cond Chapter ; from whence we col- 
Ic& that the Artifice of the ſiructure 
of a Verſc confiiis in the Obſervation 
of theſe tour things. | | 
1. Fach meaſure ought to be heard 
diltintly, and ſeparatly from every 0- 
ther Meaſure. _ 
2. Theſe Mcaſures are to be equal. 
3. Theſe Mcaſurcs ought not to be 
theſame; they muſt have ſome diffe- 
rence betwixt them , that their Vari 
cty and Equality may be united inthe 
Meaſures. = 
4. This Alliance of Equality and 
Varicty cannot be diſtinguiſhable in 


the Meaſures if they be nor joyn'd 
one with the other. It is neceſſary 
——thereforc that the ear hears them bot 


together ; that it compares them;and 
_ rhat 
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that in the compariſon ir perceives. 
the equality that they have in their 
| difference. 

|  _ Thepronunciation of Languages 
| being different , the ſtructure of Veric 
cannot be the fame in all Languages : 
All their difference neverthelcis is rc- 
ducible to two Heads ; for the Latin 
and Greek Poeſy do differ from the 
French, Italian,and Spaniſh Poely,on- 
ly becauſe 1n theſe latter Languages 
they pronounce all the Syllables e- 
qually , as not having the diſtinCtion 
of ſhort and long Vowels. Wherefore 
[ ſhall not be oblig'd to ſpeak partj- 
cularly of the ſtructure of Verſe in 
each Language : It will ſuifice for my 
deſign to diſcover the Fundamental 
Rules of the Latin and French Poc- 
TAG 
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ITT. 


How the Romans diſtinguiſi/d their 
meaſures. How many ſorts of Mea- 
ſures there are in the ſirutture of a 


Verſe. 


try is underſtood ſeparatly and 
diitinctly by the ceicvation of the 
Voice at the beginning , and the de- 
preſſion or relaxation of it at the end, 
Theſe Meaſures are call'd Feet , be- 
cauſe the Verſe ſeem to march or ſtep 
in Cadence by means of their Mea- 


ſure. So the Foot of a Latin yerſe, as 


V:iforinus obſerves, is form'd by the 
raiſing or relaxation of the Vozce. Al- 
terna [yllabarum ſublitione © poſitio- 
we, pedes nituntur © formantur. The _ 
Romans beat their meaſure as they re- 

cited- their Verſe : Plaudendo recita- 
babant , Tedis fulſus ponebatur, 
follebaturgq; from whence came. 
his Percutere pedes verſ7s, tO 
diſtinguiſh the Feet or Mcaſures of 2 
Verſe. RIES 
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To determine how many different 
Meaſures or Feet arc uſed in the La- 
tin Poetry , we mull attentively ob- 
ſerve theſe following Rules which are 
founded upon the neceiliry of ren- 
dring our Meaſures clear and di- 
{tinCct. —” 
The Firſt Rule. 

It is clear , and without diſpute, a 
Foot ought to conliit of two Syilavies 
at leaſt; upon the firit of which Syila- 
bles the Voice is to be rais ud ; upon 
the Second it is to be deprets'd tr 
make it more rematkabſle. 

The Second Rule. 


The two Syllables of a Foot cannot 


| _ be both ſhort, becauſe they would 


paſs roo ſwiftly, and the Ear would 
not have time to diſtinguiſh two difie- 
rent degrees in the Voice that pro- 
nounces them, that is to ſay,an Eleya- 
_ tion and Depreſlion. 

— — - The Fhind Rue 


Two ſhort cer in pronunciation, are 


equivalent to one long. Thar 1s to ſay, 


the _ time of pronunciation ina long 


Vowel, is equal to the time of pro- 
nunciation of two ſhort Vowels, 
X 4 The 


= 
WER © 
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The Fourth Rule, 

A Foot cannot be compos'd of more 
than two. long SyBabics, Or Lwo equi- 
 yalent to two long Syllablcs; tur thoſe 
in the middic, betwixt the two ex- 
rreams , (upon which the Voice riſes 
and talls ?) will troubie the harmony, 
and hinder the cguality of Meaſures, 
as 1 ſhall ſhow ; ar preſent I ſpeak on- 
ly of {implc Feet that may form a 
pericct harmony. Thoſe which are 

call'd compos'd Feet confilt of two fim- 
_ Fr r ECt. 

1 The Fiſth Rule 
A. Foot ca! anot be-c: mposd of a- 
' bove three Sy tables : thould it confilt 
of lour S\ {ables , they wouid be c- 
ther all ihort, or fame ot them long. 
ittkey were all ſhort, their pronunci- 
21100 would be too glib, and by con- 
icQUence Vicious ; a Foot of four ſhort 
S\llables cannot be diltintly under- 


deriiooa. It ina Foot of four Syla- | 


bles there be one tong, and rhrec 
inort , the Jong Syllable will not be 


_..Cquivalcnt 10 the three {hort., which 


mcaſure oficnds a4) aſt the Fourth 
Rulc. 
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_ The Sixth Rule. 

The Ear reduces always the com: 
| pos'd Meaſures to the fimplc, becauſc 
| ſimple things are underiiood' and 
| heard with more caſe and diſtinction: 

- So a Meaſure compos'd of Four Jong 
Þ| Syllables, is by the Ear reducible into 

Two. 

| ThceſeRules give us to uncerſtand 
that all $,»mple Feet confift either of 
two or three Syllables : Let us now 
{cc how many ſorts may be of two. 
Syllables, and how many ot three. 

A Foot conſiſting of two Syllables, 
| both of them long, 1s call'd S$por- 
dens, 

When it conſiſts of two ſhort Sylla- 
bles, it is call'd Pyrrichis. 

When the firit of the two Syliables 
is long,and the fecond ſhort, 'tis cail'd 
Trochens. 

When the firſt is ſhort , and the ſc- 
_ cond Jong, it is call'd Jambus. = 
In a Foot of three Syllables when 
they are all long, it is call'd Meolo{- 


ſas. 


When they are all ſhort, itis cali'd 
Tibrachas _ 


WW In cl 
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When the firſt is long, and the twy 
other ſhort, it is call'd DaZFylys. 


When the laſt is long, and the two 


firſt ſhort, it is call'd Anipeitens. 
- When the firſt is ſhort, and the two 
laſt long,ir is call'd Bauchzns. 
When the two firit are long, and 
the laſt ſhorr, it is call'd An! Bah. 
As. 
When the two extreams are long, 
and the middle ſhort, it is call'd 4- 
phi-macres. 
| When the two extreams are ſhort, 
and that in the middle long it is call'd 
Amphibrachus. EE 
But all theſe Feet cannot be brought 
into Verſe, becauſe they have not the 
requiſite conditions in their Meaſure, 
Many are excluded in Poetry by the 
precedent Rules. The Pyrrichus by 
the Second : the Moloſſus by the 


Fourth: The Bachins and Anti-Bo- | 


chins by the ſame Rule :; The Amph:- 
macres and the Ampbibracus by the 
Sixth ; beſides this we ſhall make it 


appear * that <qualiry cannor be pre-- 
ſery'd in the two laſt meaſures; ſo that 


there are in effect but ſix Feer, that 1s 
| to 
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| xoſay,the Spondeus,the Trocheus, the 
 Y,mbus.the Tribrachus, the Dattylus, 
| 2nd the Anapeſius. There are ſeve- 
ral others nam'd, but all of them na- 
rurally reducible to theſe fix ſorts of 
| Feet. 
I V, 
Of the Quality of Meaſures, 

Hen rw9 Syliables are pro- 

nounc'd in equal time, the 

quantity or timc ot the ſayd Syllables 
are reckon'd to be equal. This Equa- 
lity is found betwixr two Syllables , 
| and a third , when in the ſame time 
| that one of the ſayd Syllables is pro- 
nounc'd, we have I]caſure to pronounce 
the other two.We ſav that the time of 
one ſyHable is cirher rhe double or 
treble of rhe time of a ſecond ſyllable, 
ifinthe timethat we pronouncethe one 
the other may be pronounc'd in the 
fame ſpace of time twice or. thrice : 
ſo the quantity of a long Syllable is 
double the time of a ſhort. When the 
time of the pronunciation of two Syl- 
—lablescan-be meaſured by a- preciſe 
meaſure, and the time of the promun- 
clation of the one is double to the 
time 
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time of pronunciation of the other the 
proportion . prevenrs contuſion, and 
makes the Ear Poet diitt intly the 

Guantiry of the ſaid < Sy ables; {or 


which reaſon it mult necel larily | 


pleaſe , ſeeing the Equality , as we 
have ſayd belore) is agrecablc only 
becauſe it renders Conga diſim&,and 
takes away confuſion. There is in cvc- 
ry Meafure or Foot an Elcvyation, and 

2 Relaxation. Yes habet el itionem ©&5 
poſitionem To rhe end rkerctorc that 
Equality may be kept , the time of 
Elcyation ought tro be equal to the 


time of Relaxation. Ina $9, ndansthe. 


time of Relaxation, and Elevation 
pcrie: ly cgi ual, beeauſs the Foot 1s 
compos a of two long Syilables. Iris 
the ſame in the D DD. rifyltis and Anaps- 
{tt : the time of two thort 5y llables 
being eoual to tne tim? of a long 


Syllab! en my Tn /@us-2nd the am | 


bus the CQUAiNY 1S NO! - exact , for 
the difference Ry JOCWIXKE A long Syllable 
and a ſhort 15 not fo diingwiſlnb! Cc AS 
ro offend the Zur. 
This is to be oblery'd ; a confidera- 
hlc ſilence is eQuiraient at leaſt r0 a 


ſhort 
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ſhort quantiry. So a Trochens is equi- 

valcnt to a Spondens or a Dattylus, it 
alter that Foot the voice repoles and 
ſtops, and then the time of Relaxation 
is equal with the time of Elevation ; 
which is of importance to be confi- 
der'd, in anſwer to an Ob'ction that 
may bc rais'| againſt what we have 
ſayd, that a Meaſure or Foot does ne- 
cllarily recuire two Syllables. In 
Odes there are feer ro be found that 
confiit only of one long Sylable; but 
che &epole of the Voice DiſtintFionis 
2074, Where the fitence rhar IONOWS ; 4 
long quantity , holds the piace of a 
ſhort, with that long quantity , 
makes a T3 ochens, which 1s a xr 
of two Svliables. 

In this we may ſee the prom of 
what we have ſayd before, that a foot 
cannot be compos'd of more thantwo 
long Syliables ; for 'if the Elevation 
=DX- Relaxation comprehends the in- 
teryemient Syllable, there will be no 
farther ec uality berwix: the two 
parts. If th is Sy able be. not com-. 
priz'd in (©) In HC © Py tac Ev , —Parts ct 
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the harmony , and by conſequence he 


troubleſom. For this reaſon the Am: 


phimacres,and the Amphzibrachus can- 
not ſtand in a Verſe, becauſe there 


mult be eirher a ſhort quantity be- 


twixt two long ; or a long quantity 
berwixt two ſhort ; fo that the inter- 
mediat Syllable not being to be 
joyn'd with cither of the extremities, 
but by troubling the Equality , it be- 
\ comes uſeleſs, and interruprs the har- 
mony. And yet theſe quantities may 
be broughr into an harmonious ſtru- 
Eure,the times of their Elevation and 
Relaxation being proportionable. In 


a foot of three long Syllables ( which 


we have call'd Molofſus ) the time of 
Relaxation upon the two laſt long 
 Syllables, is double to the time of ele- 


yation upon the firſt long Syllable, for _ 


which reaſon the times are proportio- 
nable, and by conſequence may be 
agrecable to the Ear as we have ſayd 
before. So a Diſcourſe compos'd of 
a mixture of thoſe feet, may be har- 
monious.. But in this cafe Verſe is 
excluded , becauſe the harmony of 
Verſe ought to be diſtinguiſhible , 


which 
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which cannot be, it rhe equality of 
the meaſures be not axactly obſery'd. 
In an Jambus and a Trocheus this e- 
quality is nor to be kept ; but. the dVf- 
ference betwixt a ſhort quantity and 
a long is not much diſcernible , be- 
* cauſe a ſhort quantity is pronounc'd 
quick. Whereas the inequality be- 
twixt the parts of a meaſure of three 
long Syllables is very plain, being 
much greater ; for two long are as 
much as four ſhort, VVVYV, one 
long, is to two ah, Hr toVV, and 
one long is to one ſhort as ro V. V:- 
Forinus tells us a ſhort is a quantity, 
and therefore as Servins Honorius ob- 
ſerves, a Sponde1 has four times. 

A meaſure is equal to another mea- 


ſure, when the time of their pronunei- 


ation is equal. The Ipondens, the 
Dattylus,and the Anapeſius are of c- 
qual meaſures. Tempora elationis G 
poſitionis equalia ſunt. The Troch#ws, 
the Jambus , and the Tribrachus are 
likewiſe of equal meaſures , for the 
two ſhort of the three of a Tribra- 
chus being equivalent to the one long, 
that foot is equal to a 7 roche45,or an 
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180 The Art of Ipeaking. 
Fimbas. The equality 18 not exadtly 
juſt berwixrt a Spondens, oran Fam- 
bus; bur, as is ſayd, the difference 
being ſmall, a verſe may be well com- 
pos'd of rhe fix ſorr of Feet before 
mention'd, becauſe they are equal, or 


very near equal. We ſhall ſpeak here- 


after of the placing of thele feet. 


= 


Of ! he V.viety of theſe Meaſares, and 
the Alliance of their Equality with 
their Variety, 


Aricty.is ſo neceſſary to prevent 

the diſguſt of the moſt agreea- 
ble-things, that the Mufitians who ac- 
curatly endeavour the proportion and 
conſonance of Sounds , do always at- 


tect diſcord in their Harmony, that is 


io fſay, they neglett rhe pertect Uni: 
lon of their Voice, that grating may, 
ke Salt, provoke the appetite of the 


tar. }t therefore the Pocrs ſhould -#- 
nor approve the Rules we have given, 


We arc not to be blam'd . becauſe to 


ond bas ga gws 


GS os de wo 


them 
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them we have added this, that we are 
to correct the ſweetneſs of the Equa- 
lity , by the Salt (as I may call it ) of 
the Variety. 

Variety is found ſeveral ways in 
Latin verſe. I ſpeak not of that which 
| conſiſts in the difference of Senſe, and. 


FR diyerſity of words. Firſt,it is clear. 
| that in the Dattylus , the Trochenus, 


the Jambus,the Anapaſtus , and the, 
| Tribrarchus the Elevation is fardiffe- 
rent, from the depreſſion or relaxati- 
| on: and though the quantity of two 
| ſhort Vowels be equal to a long , yer 
| the Ear perceives a ſenfible difference 
| berwixt a long Syllable and two ſhort, 
\- Syllables :- ſo though the time or 
| quantity of a Spondens , a Dattylus, 
| and Anapei7us be equal, yet their 
| difference is diſcernible. 1» datFylo 
tollituy una longa, ponuntur dug bre- 
| ves;In Anapeſto tolluntur due breves, 
| ponitur una longa; S : in ſpondeo tolli- 
| tur © ponitur una longa. - 
| A Verſe is not commonly made of 
| one ſort of feet; Hexameters are-made 


| of Spondy's and Datytes. Pentamerers 


| of Spondy's, Dattyles, and Anapeſtis. 
"YE Jambicks 


:  Y | , | D43 | s 
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182 The Art of Speaking. 
Jambicks of ſeveral ſorts of Feer, Ly- 
rick, are more diyerlify'd than others; 
becauſe they not only receive different 
Feet, but alſo the number of their feet 
is unequal, ſometimes more and ſome- 
times leſs. - 


A Verſe compoſed wholly of Spox- | 


des, or wholly of Dattyles, would not 
pleaſe ; we mult temper the ſwiftneſs 
of the Dattyle , by the ſlowneſs and 
- gravity of the Sponde : An Jambick 
may be made perfeatly of Jambules , 
| becauſe that Verſe paſſing exceeding 
{wift, though it conſiſts of fix Feet, 
{cems to have but three. Wherefore 


the too great equality of Meaſures in 


ſo ſmall a number , cannot be trou- 
bleſom, as is evident in this verſe. 


 Sris & ipſa Roma.viribus rut. 


The mcaſurcs in an Hexameter are 


large , but yery ſenſible : ſo if their 


equality be not accompanyed with 
_ variety, the Verſe is difagreeable. 

Lyrick Verle js compos'd common- 

ly of ſeveral forts of Feet-; becauſe 

that Verſe being deſign'd to be Sung 

Ml 
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The Art of Speaking. 183 
in Muſick, ' the Harmony would not 
be pleaſing, .it che difference of Feet, 
' did not afford occaſion -to the Muſfici- 
ans to diverſifie their Voices. 

The allyance of Variety and Equa- 
lity is manifeſt in Latin Poeſy. Ir is 
evident, for example , that in a Da-_ 
Ayle equality and variety is. to be 
found ; Equality, becauſe the time of 
two ſhort Syllables is equivalent -to 
the long, ; and Variety, becauſe as we 
have ſayd, the Ear diſtinguiſhes, yery 
well . of , the difference: betwixt one 
long Syllable and. two. ſhort. Though 
the Verſes, be compos'd of different 
Feet, . yet all thoſe different feet are e- 
qual , becauſe the time of their. pro- 
nunciation iS equa], 


% # & 
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V I. 


How theRomans made the  Allyance _ 


of the Equakty and Variety of 
their Verſe diſtinguiſhable. = 


He Latins jayn'd their meaſures 
Nas Verle , by- Sections or Re- 
> trench» 
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- treichment,of certain Syllables,of the 

precedent word, to make a foot, with 

rhe Syllables in the beginning of the 

following word; as for example, - 
The meas errare boves,&c, 


The Syllable as in meas, is a Sedti- 
On ; The Syllable as with rhe Syllabk 
ey in the following word errare mg- 
king 4 Spondeus. This SeQion is it 
thar incorporates the meaſures, and 
preſents them together to the ear; for 
the voice not being uſed to ſtop inthe 
middle of a word, and divide it, pto- 
nounces the following word ſwittly, 
afrer it has once ' begun ir. But this 
Section makes the feet to end and be- 

in inthe middle of aword ; fo the 
Voice that repoſes not in thoſe places, 
joyning the Syllables of each «word , 
joyns the feet at'the ſame time , and 
links them one within the other. This 


obſervation may be more viſible by | 


cutring the two folkewing Verſes in- 
to ſuch Sections, | 


he me--as ev--rare bo--ves Wt 
cernis ©--3pſum 4 
| Ludere 


The Art of Speaking. 18.5. 
Lyudere--que . veb-lem cali--mo 
ger--mifit a--greſti. A 

"The Voice diſtinguiſhes cach, of 
theſe Meaſures (as is ſayd before ) by 
an Elevationat the: beginning . and a 
relaxation ar the wo - but it binds 
alſo theſe Meaſures by theſe Sections. 
When the Voice has pronounc'd .the 
Syllable me in meas , it pronqunces 
as next, which makes part ot the jol- 
lowing Foot, and ſo joyns the firtt and 
the following Meaſure rogether. The - 
Second Meaſure 1s joynd with rhe 
Third ; for the Voice not ſtopping. in 
the middle of the word, Exyare, goes 
on without interruption , ( after ba- 
ving ſay'd er) to the pronunciation'of 
the end rare, by which mcans the 
Ear receives them united and joyn'd 
together. The third meaſure is joyn'd 
in the ſame manner. with the Fourth. 
Verſe without Sections do not appear | 


the Equality of Meaſures that makes 
the beauty ofa Vetle, is not diſtingui- 
ſhable, unleſs they be joyn'd, and the 
Ear ſenfþle of their ConjunQion. We 
may read the - following words., and 
| X 3. not 
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hor obſerve . thar they.make a Verſe, 
becauſe they want the aforeſaid Se- 
cm _ 
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-:1!Ttremainsnow only that'I fpeak of 
-rhe number of Meaſures requir'd 'in 
-the compoſition of Verſe. It . is clear 
.a Verſe requires at. leaſt two'Mea- 
ſures. We have ſhown that it is the 
equality of theſe Meafures that plea-. 
ſes the Ear, when the ſaid Meaſures 
being preſented to' it , it perceives the 


equality by comparing them" one 
with anorher : But, as has been often 
ſayd, all compariſon preſuppoſes at 
leaſt two terms. If the number oftheſe 
Meaſures be too great , it is plain the 
Earthat ought'to conſider them all 


rogether , will be overlay'd and op- 


preſs'd with the greatneſs - of their 
number. Wherefore a Verſe is never 
compos'd of above fix great Mea- 
ſures, ſuch as the Sponde's and the 


 Dattyles, An Jambick is capable ot 


cight Fcer, becauſe as aforeſayd ,. the 


Foot 
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Foot which denominates that: Verſe, 
paſſes very quick, and eighr of thoſe; 
meaſures make but Four ''of the Gtea'/ 
(CT. LELES {3 


"a 


OT 
Of the French Poetry. 


: rat $I 

He French diſtinguiſh the mea-- 
| ſures of their Verſe after ano- 
ther manner than the Romans, The 
French elevate the Voice at the: be; 
ginning of the Sentence, and abate it. 
| only atthe end ofa Sentence z where-, 

fpre if a meaſure in French Poely 
| ſhould begin in the middle of one 
word , and conclude in the middle of. 
another word, the V oice could nor tj- 
ſtinguiſh by any inflexion , the ſagd 
meaſureas it Wa in Latin. To put: 
diſtinCtion therefore betwixt the mca-. 
ſures, and that the Ear may perceive. 
that diſtinftion by Elevation oft the 
Voice at the beginning, and depeiſion 
at the end,cach meaſure oughr to con- 
| Y 4 tain 


188 The Art of Speaking, 
tain a perfe& ſenſe; which makes " 
the meaſure large, and fo as a French Þ n 
Verſe is ſeldom compos'd of above Þ 
two Meaſures, which parts it in wo ÞÞ p 
equal parts, of which the firſt is callg Þ o 
Hem; ick, So the meaſures of the: Þ þ 
d Ig 
0 
tl 
: 
f 


French Verſe are diſtinguiſh'd after a 
natural way , for naturally and with- 
out any art we raiſe the Voice at the 
beginning of an expreſſion with a 
complear ſenſe, and-we let the Voice 
fall naturally at the end of a compleat | 
ſenſe. The Equality of the mealures Þ} t 
depends upon an equal number of || < 
Vowels ; in the French Language all |} 1 
the Vowels are pronounc'd with e-. Þ « 
EY 
| 
| 
( 


qual] time: It is evident, if two Ex- 
preſſions have an equal number of 
Vowels,the times of their pronuncia- 
tions are equal]. 

The equality of two meaſures of | 
which every Verſe is compos'd , can ff * 
give but an indifferent pleaſure, ſo we | | 
commonly joyn two Verſes together 
which make four Meaſures ; This 
.conjunQion is made by-the union of. 
the ſam: ſenſe. To render this Con- 
junction the more ſenſible, the Verſes 
| which 
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which comprehend.the ſame ſenſe, are 
made to Rime, that is, to end both in 
the ſame manner. Nothing is more 
perceptible to the Ear, than the ſound 
| of words : So Rime thar is nothing 
| but repetition of the ſame ſound, is 
yery proper for the better diltindtion_ 
of the meaſures of Verſe. When upon 
the declenſion of the Empire, they be- 
gan to give the ſame quantity to all 
the Vowels, the Pocts troubled them- 
ſelves no farther than for Rime , and 
to cqual the (expreſſions which they 
ended by thoſe Rimes. This way _ of 
making Verſes is very ſimple, and 
quickly tyrefom, unleſs we be. careful 
ro occupy the mind of the Reader by. 
the richneſs and variety of our 
thoughts, ſoas it may not be ſenſible 
of their ſimplicity. : 

I ſhall ſhow in few.words the Fun- 
damentals of the French Poetry , and 
| to render what I have ſayd the more 
| intelligible, apply the ſame to the 
| two following Verlſcs. 


—_ —_— 4 


Je chante t:tte puerre 


Ou Pharſale jugea. 


de Empire du Monde, 


1h 


En cruaute feconde, 


+ 36.75.98 
Kt 41-8 


2OO The Art of Speaking. 
The Ear perecives only two Mea- 
ſares in each of theſe Verſes, and 


diſtinguiſhes them by raiſing of the 


Voice in the beginning, and the de- 


| preſſion of it at the end of each of 


theſe Mcaſures, which contain a per- 


ſe& ſenſe. The Four Meaſures of 


theſe two Verſes are bound together 
by the union of the ſame ſenſe, and by 
the Rime. Beſides the equality of 


time, we may obſerve that the equali- 


ty of the repoſe of the Voice ( which 
is repos'd 1n pronouncing, our Verſe 
by equal Intervals ) contributes much 
to their beauty - I ſpeak not of the 
different works in Verſe, Alexandrin's 
Sonnets , S$tangas, Wc, Thoſe Ver- 
ſes differ among themſelves only by 
the number of their Syllables : Some 
are compos'd of longer, ſome of hor: 
ter, meaſures. In ſome the Rimes arc 


_mntermixed. 


As among the Latins works are 
compos'd ot different ſorts of Vere, 
ſo among the French they couple ſhort 


Verſe and long Verſe together. The _. 


Art that is uſed in theſe kind of 


Works has nothing in it difficalt c- | 


nough 


The Art of Speaking, 26t 
nough to deſerve our explanation. 

It is not ſufficient *ro give a Verſe 
its juſt meaſure; to have regard to 
che quantity or time of every Vow-. 
el, or to the number:of the ſame Vow- 
els ; 'Their Concourſe , and the Con- 
courſe of Confonants with which they 
are found , . augment. or leflen phejr 
Meaſures. Berwixt- ; words of the 
ſame quantity, or words that contain 
anequal quniber of Vowels, ſome are 
ruff, ſome fweet, ſome fluent, others 
languiſhing ; wherefore to. render the 
meaſures of a Verſe equal, (whether it 
be in Latin , or whether it be in 
French, ) we ought to: have near as 
much -care to the -Conſonants as to 


the Volwels. 


The Art of Speaking. 
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: 
There is a ſtrange ſympathy betwixt 


the Soul and Numbers ; and what | 


Numbers are. 


/ E have ſeenthata Diſcourſe is 
y \ agreeable when the times of 


the Pronunciation of Syllables which 
compoſe it are meaſured by exact mea- 
ſures ; Thar the rime,(for example)of 
a Syllable is exadtly either the double 
or treble time of another Syllable, 
The exacteſt meaſures are thofe which 
are expreſs'd by numbers. In'Geome- 


try all exact Reaſons are call'd Rati-- 


ones numeri ad numerum : and there- 
fore the Maſters in the Art of Spea- 
king have thought good to call Nu- 
meros whateyer the Ear perceives: of 


proportion in the pronunciation of a 


Sentence, whether it be the proporti- 
on of the meaſure of Time, or a juſt di- 
ſtribution of the Intervals of Reſpira- 
tion. Czcero de Orat, 116. 3. tells us, 
Numeroſum eſt td in omnibus ſous 


a; 
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aty Vocibus, quod habet quaſdam in- 
preſſionies , © quod metiri poſſumus in- 
| tervallis equalibus: And Numeroſa 
' Oratiqo in Latin, is the ſame as an 
elegant or harmonious Diſcourſe 
with us. The Cadence of a ſtudied 
Diſcourſe is likewiſe call'd a number. 
Saint Auguf7in obſerves that our 
Souls have a ſympathy and allyance 
with theſe numbers ; and that the dif- 
ferent motions of the mind do cor- 
reſpond and follow certain Tones of 
che Voice, to which the Soul has a ſe- 
cret inclination. Mira animi noſtri 
cum numeris coenatio: Omnes affe- 
Gus Spiritus word pro ſur diverſttate 
babent pro prios modos in voce , quo- 
| rummueſcio qua occulta familiaritate 
| conettantur. Longinus that excel- 
| {emCritick, rells us that theſe num- 
bers are inſtruments very proper to 
provoke or agitate our Paſſions. 

- Tofſearch into the Cauſes of this 


marvellous ſympathy betwixt Num- 


bers and our Soul, and how they 
come to that power and efficacy up- 
on our paſtions, we muſt know that 
the motions of the mind , do follow 


the 
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204 The Avt of Speaking.. 
tne motions -of the Animal. Sp; 
rits; as thoſe Spirits are-ſlow or 
quick , calm or turbulent , the mind 
1s affeted with different. Paſſions : 
The leaſt force is able to obſtrud or 
excite the Animal Spirits, their reſi- 
ſtance is but ſmall ; and their Levity | 
iS the cauſe that the leaſt unuſual mo- 
tion determines them ; the lealſt mo- 
tion of a found puts them. in agitati- 
on. Our Body is ſodiſpos'd , that a 
ruff and boylterous ſound torcing our 
Spirits into the Muſcles, diſpoſes it to 
flight, and bcgers an averſion , in the 
ſame manner as a frighrtful Object be- 
gets horror by the eye. Onthe othek 
fide a ſoft and moderate ſound, attracts 
and invitcs our attention... If we ſpeak 
Jowd or haſtily to a Beaſt , it will run | 
fromus ;- by ſpeaking gently , weal | 
ture and make it tame. From whence 
we may colle& - that diverſity. of 
Sounds do produce diverſity of mott- 
ons in the Animal Spirits. 

Every motion that is made in the 
Organs of Senſe, amd communicated 


x0 the Animal Spirits, "is connext-by | 


the God of Nature , to ſome certain 
motion 


The Art of Speaking. © 205 
motion of the Soul ; Sound can eg- 
cite paſſions, and we ws ſay, that e- 
very paſſion anſwers to ſome ſound or 
other ; which is ir, that excites in the 
| Animal Spirits, the motion wherewith 
it is allyed. This Connexion 1s the 
cauſe of our Sympathy with Num- 
| bers, and that naturally, according to 
| . the Tone of the Speaker, our Reſent- 
ment is different. If a Tone be langui- 
ſhing and doleful, it inſpires ſadnels ; 
if it be lowd and brisk, it begets viva- 
city and courage ; ſome Ayres are 
eay, and others Melancholly. 

To diſcover the particular Cauſcs 
of this Sympathy , and explain how 
among the numbers , ſome produce 
ſadnets, ſome joy , we ſhould conlt- 
der the different motion of the Animal 
Spirits in each of our Paſſions. It is 
eaſy to be conceiy'd , that it the im- 
preſſion of ſuch a ſound in the Organs 
of hearing is follow'd by a'motion in 
rhe Animal Spirits like that which 
they have in a fit of Anger, (that is, 
!f they be acted violently and with in- 


| <quality )- it-may-raiſe.- Choller , ard. 


continue it. On the contrary, it the 
impreſ[t- 
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ippreſſion be doleful and melanchol- 
ly, - 1t the commotion it cauſes in the 
Animal Spirits be feeble and langyi- 
ſhing, and in the ſame temper as com- || 
monly in Mclancholly, what we haye 
 ſayd ought not to ſeem ſtrange; efpe- 
cially if we refle& upon what has been | 
deriv'd to us from many eminent Ay- 
thors, relating to the _ effects of 
Muſick. Some have aftirm'd there 
were perſons who play'd ſo excellent- 
ly upon the Flute,that they knew how 
to accommodate their Ayres to all 
kinds of Malady's , how to eaſe thoſe 
who were in pain, delight thoſe who | 
oy ſad, and recover thoſe who were Þ 
Ick. 


When Numbers agree with'the things | 
_ - that are expreſs d, the Diſcourſe bee 
comes more ſignificative and lively. 


T: is not to be doubted bur ſounds 


A. are ſfignificative, and of power - 
D ren 
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' renew the Idea's of ſeveral things : 
The ſound of a Trumpet , does it not 


utusin mind, and provoke us to 


Combate ? Upon this ſcore Czcers 
ſpeaking of Thucydides that excellent 
Hiſtorian , tells us, that when he de- 
ſcribes a Battle , he does it with that 
Emphaſis and Elevation of Style, that 
makes us think our ſelves preſent, and 
that we heard the Trumpet indeed. 
De Bellicis ſcribens, concitatiori 14u- 
mero videtur celhicum canere, When 
we hear the noiſc of the Sea, we ima- 
gine it preſcntly, thought perhaps it is 
out of our fight : When we hear a man 
ſpeak that we know, his image preſents 
it felf to our mind , before we ſee him 


with our eyes, Ina word, the Idea's 
of things have a fecrert Allyance and 
Connexion Among rhetnſelves, and da. 


excite one another. It is not to be 
queſtion'd, but certain ſounds, certain 


| Numbers}, and certain” Cadcnces, do 


contribute ro awake the Images of 
things with which they have had al- 
lyance and connexion. V:rezt is very 


happy in giving Cadence to his Verſe, - + 


that alone is ſufficient to excite rhe 
yp 4 IJdes's 
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14ea's of the things he would ſignify, 


Who is it that reading theſe words 


| — = —_fr altos 
Conſcendit furibunda Rogos. ——— 
would not conceive by the quickneſs 
and elevation of the Cadence, the pre- 
cipitation wherewith Dzdof the perſon 
meant in that place ) threw her ſelf 
upon the Pyle which ſhe had prepar'd 
to-burn her ſelf, When I read this dc- 


| ſcriprion of Skkep, 


Tempus erat quo prima quies mor 
talibns eeris 
Jncipit., © dono divoum gratiſſima 


ſerpzr h 


Me-thinks it Julls me, and the 
ſmooth ſliding of the Verſe gives me 
an Idea of ſleep, that ſlides gently in 
my fancy without being perceiv'd. 


In this Speech of $707 the Impoſtor, - 


this doletul number 


__ Hleu! que nunc telus, inquit, que 


me &£quora poſſunt PE 
, cci- 
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Accipere, aut quid jam Miſero mi- 
bs denig; reſtat * 

[s enough to excite compaſlion in the 

Trojans. Often-times the manner of 


delivering a thing, the poſture,the ha», 
bits, are more Eloquent and Emphati- | 


cal than the words. A. neglected ha- 
bit, adejected poſture , a ſorrowiul 
look, prevails more than argument , or 
intreaty. So the Cadence of Words is 
_— times of more force than the 
words themſelves. In ſhort, we can- 
not doubt of the efficacy of the Tone. 
A bold Tone begets an Impreſſion of 
Fear. Aſorrowtul Tone diſpoſes to 
compaſſion. Diſcourſe loſerh much of 
its force when not ſuſtain'd with ad- 
vantages of ation and voice : It is an 
Inſtrument that receives its vertuc 
from the hand that manages it. Words 
upon Paper, is like a dead body upon 
the ground : In the mouth of the 
Speaker, they are lively and vigorous. 


A Cadence ſuitable to the things of 


which we diſcourſe , keeps it ( as it 
were) alive , by preſerving the Tone 


with which it ought to be pro- 
nounc'd, 


» 


£4 I, The 


m —_— 
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The way of *joyning our Diſcourſe by 


Numbers that correſpond to the 
things ſignified. 


Lato pretends that the Names. of 

things were not given by chance, 
and that Reaſon has greater ſhare in 
the eſtabliſhment of LA , than 
Fancy and Caprice. To juſtific this 
Opinion?, he demonſtrates by ſeveral 
Examples that the firſt roots from 
whence the other words were de- 
riv'd, were made of Letters, whoſe 
ſound expreſs'd after a manner , the 
thing ſignified. It would be hard to 
defend this Opinion of PZato in all the 
Radixes, but yet without doubt in 


all Languages there are words whoſe Þ|Þ_ 


{ounds are ſignificative; and the beau- 
ty of their Names conſiſts in their 
SEE with the thing that 


"They 1ignifie, cither by the agrecable: 


neſs of the Cadence, as in the word 
Boar : or becaulc it is deriv'd trom a- 
other 
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nother name that ſignifies ſomething 
which reſembles it. 

He who would joyn his Diſcourſe 
by numbers conformable to his ſenſe ; 
needs no more than to conſult his 
| Ears, and learn from them what is the 
proper ſound of eycry Letter , Vowel, 
Conſonant, Syllable, and with whar 
thing that found can molt properly a- 
 gree. Some Authors have been very 
induſtrious in obſerving theſe praCti- 
ces: For cxample, 'tis obſery'd the 
Conſonant F exprefics the Wind, 

Cum flamm3 ſurentibus AuStris. 

The Conſonant & expreſſes a Cur- 
rant of Water or Blood, 

——Et plenos S$.mgume Rives. 
In like manner it expreſſes a Tem- 
elt; 
s Lufantes Ventos, tempeſtateſq; ſo- 
noras, . | 
The Letter £Z agrees with ſoft 
 PUCU]_uCC__—__—___—___ 

Mollu tuteota pingit vaccinia cab 

tha : 
=—ESFF mollisflamma Medullas. 
Virgil uſes ſeveral M's very happily 
to expreſs an obſtreperous contus'd 


BR Z 3  Mag- 
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Maeno cum murmere Meontjs 
Circum Clauſtra fremunt. 


Among the Vowels , ſome have 2 
clear and ſtrong ſound ; others are 
weak and obſcure - and we may com- 
poſe our Diſcourſe as we pleaſe of 
ſuch as are proper for our deſign , 
when we have a mind our Cadence 
ſhould be weak or ſtrong, clear or 
obſcure. . 

Particular regard muſt be had to 
the meaſures of time. Among thoſe 
Meaſures the Spondeus marches grave- 
ly ; The Daty/us rowls off ſome- 
thing faſter ; the James goes faſter 
than that ; and the Trochens ſeems to. 
run, and takes 1ts name from a Greck 
word of thar ftgnification., The Ana- 
peſts , in oppolition to the Dattylus 
rowling on pretty taft in the begin- 
ning, at theſJatter end, ſeems to 


knock or daſh againſt ſomething that - | 


repells it ; from whence that alſo has 
Its name, and 1s as much as Reper- 
cuſſron. The effects of theſe meaſures | 
arc all different. He who would ac- F| 
commodat theCadence of his words c0 ; 

: - he 


the things of which he treats , oughr 
ro ſelect thoſe feet which are moſt 
conformable to them. Virgi) makes 
uſe of Dattyles to expreſs the ſwift- 
neſs of an action, | 

w—_ ——[11; equore aperto 

Ante motos ZLephigumq; volant : 
_ gemit ultima puljut 

Thraca pedum.——— 
 Ferte cate ferrum, date tela, ſcand:- 

te Muros. | 


- On the contrary he waves them, and 
makes uſe of Sponde's when Gravity 
agrccs better with his expreſſion. 
— Magnum outs mcrementiim. 
Tinte molss erat Romanam condere 
gentem. 


[1nt. | 


; Cicero reports that Pythagoras fin- 
ding a company of young Buſty 's for- 
} cing violently into a civil Hou 
them quit their ruinous defign by 
commanding the young Wench that 


was finging-to-put-Sponde's into her 


Song. Pythagoras, concitatos ad vin 


L 4, pudice 
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Hl inter ſe magna vi brachia tot- 
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udicae domni injerendam , juuencs | 
Juſſa mutare in [pondeum modos tibici. 
#4, compeſcurt. The Spondeus and the 
Dattylus are the two largeſt feer 
therefore Hexameters of all Verſe are 
the moſt Majeſtick, and the Sponde 
at the end makes us pronounce it 
ſtrong, by ſuſtaining our Voice. The 
Anapeiius which is at the end of the 
Pentameter, cauſes the Voice to fall ; 
and therefore Pentameters are uſed to 
expreſs complaints and ſuch-like, 
where the Voice is falling perpetual- 
ly , and its courſe often interrupted. 
The Pentametre and Herxametre are 
joyn'd , that the weakneſs of the one 
may be ſupported by the ſtrength of 
the orher. The Jambus is a foot fo 
fleet , that the Cadence of a Verle 
compos'd of them , is often«unpercei- 
vable : Ir paſſes with ſuch ſwiftneſs 
that that kind of Verſe is ſcarce di- | 
wav an nag; en hh _ For which | 
reafon-the Jambrs is uſed commonly | 
m Plays, and pieces for the Stage, | 
where it 1$ requiſite the ſtyle be natu- | 
ral, and tincte differing hom Proſe 7 - 


"Tis 
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*Tis an eaſy matter to render the 
| Cadence of a Diſcourfe ſmooth or, 
| ruff: To make it ſmooth we muſt a- 
| yoid the concourſe of Vouwels, which 
| cauſes chaſmes and void places in 
| our Diſcourſe , and hinders its equali- 
; ty and union. The Concourſe of Vow- - 
| els, and the Concourſe of Conſonants 
(particularly of thoſe which are jharp, 
| and thoſe which do not accord ) do 
make a Diſcourſe rough and uneven. 
A rough Diſcourſe agrees witn things 
that arc ruff and unpleaſant , Kevrus 
atrocibus conveniunt verba audit 
aſpera. To deſcribe great things , we 
muſt make uſe of bigg words, words 
that make a noiſe, and fill the mouth. 
The Cadence of. a mcan Diſcourſe 
ought to be neglected, and languiſhing; 
| for this caulſc it is requiſite that all 
| the terms of which it makes ule, 
| thould have a feeble weak Sound. 
| The longer the Period's are, the 
ſtronger is the ation of the Voice : 
when it concerns us to ſpeak ſorrow- 
| tully, our expreſſions ought to be 
| thort and abrupr. If the action be ve- 
hement ; if we be to add weight to 
————OQORF 
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our words (as thoſe who would make 
themſelves tormidable, do commoy. 
ly make a great noiſe) we muſt make 
uſe of long periods , which cannot he 
pronounc'd but with a rone more than 
ordinarily {irong. 


Bur no more of this; it would be F 
loſs of time to give particular Rules | 


for cach number. Ir 1s not to be ac- 
quir'd bur by long habit , and ſtrong 
application, which animates and im: 
boldens us in our Compolitions ; and 
it is naturally that we make choice of 
rough or imoorh terms according to 


the things we would expreſs. I would 


not have an Author perpicx himſelfto 
find out a f1gnificative Cadence, as 
he would do ro fiad out a leakin a 
Ship. i conlefs treely, "tis by accident 
when he ſucceeds ; "Tis ſometimes 
impoſiible,and we ought not to ingage 
rajhly in a thing where the ſuccels is 


tubject ro many acontettt ———ÞF 


In appearance the greatelt part 0 
Poets were ignorant of this accord 


berwixr numbers and things. They at N 


cd at nothing in their Verſe but a 


ccrtain ſoftneſs that flagg'd and grew. 


lan- 


—— 
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Sic fatus Senor, telumg; imbelle [+- 
* ne itn 
Conjectt. 


| [amatham'd to uſe the authority of 

| two ſuch great Maſters, to evince a 
| truth that has ſo little need of proot : 
| Yet Czcero and Quniitian both do 

| highly commend thoſe who have that 
| felicity of accommodating their num- - 
| bers and their ſenſe. Hiſtorians , Po- 


cts, 
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 languid by degrees. With them the 
| joytul and the aftlicted ; the Maſter 
| 3nd the Man,ſpake in the ſame tone : 
| A Clown ſpake as quaintly as a Cour- 
| tier, and yer thole Poets have their 
admirers, who think they favour V:7- 
gil exccedingly , when they repeat a- 

F ny of the rough and uneven Verſes 
| wherewith he ſometimes expreſs'd 
| mean things, and ſay he did it on 
| purpoſe to make the ſoftneſs and gen- 
| rlencſs of the other more ſenſible. 
| They do not reliſh the excellent Ca- 
| dence of this Verſe , where he de- 
| ſcribes the faint weak ſtroke that 01d 
Priamus gave to Neoptolomews,which 
| is weak and feeble as it ought to. 
| be: 
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ers, and Orators, have ſtudiouſly «, 
deayoured for this Beauty. Ulpiy 

in his Commentaries upon the Ora. 
ons of Demoſthenes , oblcrves that 
oft as that Prince of the Gyeeb Or; 
tors ſpoke of King P-:lip's progrek i 
he ſtops the pronuntiation of his Di. þ 
courſe, and interſperſes ſeveral litth 
particles to ſignify how flowly King 
Philip advanc'd in his Conquells 
Quotzes tardos Philipp: progreſſus w 
tuit oftendere, tardam , multis inter 
gettis particulis, orationem facit 
bat. ] 
As for Vire:l, itis in that he my Þ 
be ſayd to be unimirable, and that no 
Poet has hitherto come near him. We Þ 
We need not produce our Examples, 
for any one may find them in hs Þ 
Book : and yet to better our Ob 
ſervation of the excellence of that Tv 
ef, I ſhall repreſent ſome few of the 
beſt places that offer themſelves to | 
my Memory. In the firlt of his An 
ad"s,where he brings in Neptune ſpet- 
king, he gives him words with a Ca 
dence exalted , and ſuiting well witl 
the Majeſty of the Speaker. . 


T.;nt ant 


Tntaue vos tenuit generis fiducia 
veitri ? : 
Jam Celum, terramq; meo ſine Nu- 
mine Vent: 
Miſcere , © tantas audetis tollere_ 
Moles. 
| Mark the pomp of theſe three fo]- 
lowing Verſes wherewith he flatters 
the Emperor. 
Naſcetur pulchra Trojanus Origine 
Ceſar, =— 
Imperium Oceano , famam qui ter- 
minet aſtris, — 
{ No man can read his deſcription of 
# Polyphemus, that horrible and defor- 
| med Gyant , without impreſſions of 
| horror and fear. 
| Monſtrum, horrendum, informe, in- 
gens, cus lumen ademprum. 
As allo this iollowing:;: 
Tela inter media , atq; horrentes 
| Marte Latinos. 
0. _TheCadence of this Verſe ----Pro- 
- | cumpit hug bos, imitates the fall of 
that great Beaſt, This Verſe , Qua- 
drupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungu- 
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| | #2 campum, expreſies-the ardour and 


| lury of a high-metled Horſe. Could 
| | 9 Sadneſs 


+ EE: 
7 

#4 4% 7 

ME ONT. 


Sadneſs be better expreſs'd than by 
this ſo often interrupted Cadence, 
O Pater ,O hominum,divumg; eter. Þ 
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ne Poteſtas , 


O lux Dardanie, O ſpes fidifini 


Teicrum . 

The following Verſes are full of the 
ſorrow of a perſon in affliction for the 
loſs of his Friend,----ZTe amzce requivi 

Conſpicere, &&c. 


Implerunt rupes, flerunt Rhodopeie F 


CN es 


Diony/ius Hilicarnaſſens, a Writer Þ 


of the Roman Antiquities, and ſcyeral 
Treatiſes of Rhetorick, ſhows that He- 
mer frequently uſed rhat Connexion, 
and choſe his numbers proper to his 


marrter ; he inſtances in ſeveral Ver- Þ 
ſes, and reflets upon them with þ 


great judgment and eleganee. He tclls 
us,that in his Verſe Homer had a way 


_of making his Vowels claſh and inter | 
ter, to ſtop the courſe of our pronun | 


ciation. T'o expreſs the length of the 
time that S:ſyphins imploy'd in his 
labour , he uſes Syllables that have 


their Stops and Notches, to fignity 


thereby the reſiſtance of cyery No 
Wy 
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by . reaſon of their own narural 
| weights, and their daſhing againſt e- 
very other {tone : And in Jhort, thar 


Þ we might nor think it meer chance 


| that his numbers anſwer'd to his mat- 
Þ ter, he ſhows how the Cadence is 

| quite different irom the next Verſe, 
'Þ where he deſcribes the fall of Ji(y- 
Þ phas his Stone , how it tumbles from 
| the top to the bottom, after it had 
| been carryed up with ſo much difh- 
F PR and pain. The Cadence is ve- 


Þ ry (witt; and the words ſeem to row! 


 Þ and tumble with the fame precipitati- 
| 0n as the Stone. | 

It is not to be imagin'd that writing 

| of all ſorts of rhings, it is neceſſary 


| the ſounds of our words ſhould be ſo. 


| expreſſive, This exaCtneſs is not ne- 


 Þ cellary every where , but only where 


| our judgment is moſt obvious, and 


- Þ where our deſign to work upon our 
| Auditors is greateſt. Beſides , this 


| Cadence muſt be natural ; we muſt 
not ſubvert the Order of Nature , 
| tranſpoſe words, retrench a good ex- 
preſſion , inſert an ill; to give ajuſt 
| Cadence to our Diſcourſe. How pre- 
; C1OUS 


> "2 
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_ cious ſoeyer a Diſcourſe may hy 
whoſe numbers expreſs the things » i 
well as the words ; yet great care i; 
to be taken that we do not preſs 
that beauty to the more ſolid juſtng Þ 
of Argument, and greatneſs of Þ 
thought. Our mind cannot attend 

- two different things at one time, and 
therefore it.happens often that whilſt 
we are buly in contenting our Senſes Þ 
we diſpleaſe our Reaſon. Senſe is the 

| Nobleſt part of Diſcourſe , indeed it' 
very ſoul; and that Soul is it which 
deſerves our principal care, 
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Art of Speaking. 


CHAP. I. 


IWe muſt make chotce of a Style ” uitable 
to the Matter of - which we treat. 


IWhat Style 35, 


F have obſerved that 
Words do not give the 
fame Idea of things 

that they ſignifie, and 

E that to make us underſtand the form 

{ of our Thoughts , we ought ro uſe a- 

A. A mong 
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2 The Art of Speaking. 
mong our "Terms luch as repreſent 
their true lincaments, and their naty. 
ral colours,that is to lay ,tuch as aw. 
ken in the minds ot other people, th: 
ſame Ideas, and the ſame Sentiment; 


part we ſhall make it appear, that 
according to rhe difference of the 
matter, we mult make uſe of a pecy- 
liar manner of Writing ; and that a; 
every thing requires convenient 
words, ſo an entire ſubject requires 1 
ſtyle that may be proportionable toi, 
The Rules we have given for Elocuti- 


_ on, regard no farther than (it we may 
| ſo ſay ) the members of Diſcoure; 


that of which we are now ſpeaking re- 
latcs to the whole body. 

Style, in 1ts primitive {1gnification, Þ 
iS taken for a kind of Bodkin wherc- 'Þ 


with the Anticnts writ upon Bark,and 


little Tables covered with Wax : To Þ 
ſay who is the Author of ſucha Wri- 
ting , we ſay 'tis ſuch a mans hand, NÞ 
whereas the Antients ſaid it was fuch 
a mans Style. In proceſs of time, the Þþ 
word $:y/e came to be applyed only Þ 
to the :nanner of expreſſing : When Þ 

we 


The Art of Speaking. 0 
we ſay ſuch a diſcourſe is Czcero's 
Style, we intend Czcero uſed to ex- 


preſs himſelf in that manner. Before 
I determine with what ſtyle we are to 


treat of ſeveral things that are the ſub- _ 


jets of common Diſcourſe-, what 
ought to be the Style of an Orator,an 


Hiſtorian, or Poet, who would delight, 


or inſtru ; I thought it not imperti- 
nent to enquire into the different Ex- 
preſſions wherewith ſeveral Authors 
expreſs themſelves in the ſame Lan- 
guage', and who writing on the ſame 
Subjects endeavour the ſame Stile. 
Some are diffuſe , and though the 

pretend to be ſuccin,halt their words 
may be retrenched without prejudice 
ro the ſenſe: Others are dry, flat, 


| barren , and what Effort ſoeyer they 


may make to beautify and 'adorn 
things, they leave them hali-naked: 
The Style of ſome is ſtrong; in others 
it is weak and Ianguiſhing ; in ſome 
It 1s rugged, in others it is ſmooth: In 
a word, as faces are different , ſo are 


the ways of Writing , and it is 'the 
cauſe of this Difference of which- we 


are going to enquire, 
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The Qualitzes of the Style depend upon 
the Qualities of the Imaginitin 
'  Memory,and Judgment of theIWriter 


[Hen the outward Obje& 
© Y Y-  ftrikes upon our Senſe , the 
motion jt makes 1s conimunicated by 
the Nerves to the very Centre of the 
Brain; whoſe ſubſtance being fott, re- 
ccivcs.,.thereby certain prints and 
impreſſions : The Alliance or Cor 
ncxion berwixt the Mind and the Bo- 
dy, is-the cauſe that the Ideas of Cor- 
poral - things 'are annex'd to theſe 
Prints.; ſo thar when the Prints of 
an Object; (tor Example of the Sun ) 
arc imprinted in the brain, the Idea 
of the.Stm preſents it ſelf to the mind; Þ 
_and;-ag: .oft as the: Idea of the 
Sun is preiented to- rhe Mind , the 
Imprefiens caus'd by the prefence 
of, the Sun, begin to open and dilate. 
"We may call thoſe Prints the Images Þ 
of the: Objets. The power the Soul 
has to form upon - the Brain the Imas 
8-6, gCS 
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The Art of Speaking. © 5 
ves of things that have been percei- 
yd, is called Imagination , which 
| word ſignifies both that power ot the 
| Soul,and the Images that it forms. 
| The Qualities ofa good Imaginati- - 
 onare very neteſſary ro Well-ipeak- 
| ing ; for Diſcourſe is nothing but a 
Copy of thoſe things of which we 
are to ſpeak , form'd before by the 
Soul. If rhe Original be contuſed,the 
Copy mult be ſo allo ; if the Original 
be not, the Copy cannot be like. The 
form, the clearneſs, the good Order of 
our Idea's, depend upon the clearneſs 
and diſtinftion of the Impreſſions 
which the Objets make upon our 
Brain; ſo that it cannot be doubted 
bur the Qualiry of the Style muſt de- 
pend upon the quality ot the Imagi- 
nation, The ſubſtance of the Brain 
has not the ſame qualities in all heads, 
| and therefore we are not to- wonder 
| _if_the ways of Speaking be different 
Cy ne nin 
Words rcad or heard leaye their Im- 
pretſions in- the Brain, as well as other 
Objects, ſo as we commonly think of 
Words and Things at the fame time ; 
Aa 3 the 
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the Impreſſions of Words and Things 
which have been opened in Company 
at ſeveral times, arc linked together 
in ſuch ſort that the Things repreſent - 
themſelyes to the mind with their 
Names : when this falls out , we fay 
the Memory is happy, and its Felici- 
ty conſiſts only in the caſineſs wherc- 
with the prints of words , and the 
things to which they are linked , do 
open themſelves at the ſame time; 
that is to ſay, when the name of the 
thing follows the thought we have of 
ir. When the Memory is unfaithiul 
in repreſenting rhe proper Terms of 
the things commirted to it, we cannot 
Tpeak juſtly ; we are forced cither to 
ay nothing , or make uſe of the firſt 
words that occur, though perhaps 
they are not proper to expreſs what _ 
we would ſay. Happy and juſt Ex- 
_ preſſion is the effect of good Memo: 


In ſhort , it is manifeſt rhe Quali- Þ 
tics of the Mind arc the cauſe of the 
Difterence 'obſerved among all Au- 
thors. Diſcourſe is the Image of the 
Mind ; we ſthew our Humours and In- 
— = 


wt 
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| clinations in our Words before we 
| think of it. The Minds then being 


| different, what wonder if the Style of 


every Author has a character that di- 


Þ flinguiſhes it from all orhers, though 


F all uſe the ſame Terms and Expretlt 
ons in the ſame Language. 


_—— 


Lt 


| The advantage of a Good Imagination. 


Good Imagination contributes 
particularly to the clearneſs and 
tacuuity of Diſcourſe "Tis eaſy to 
| fpcak of things that we ſee, their pre- 
E fence guides and regulates our Dit- 
courſe; bur Imagination ſupplies us 
| with things. A Man whoſe Imagina- 
tion is caſy , repreſents to himſelt 
whatever he is to ſay : he ſees clear- 
Iy before the eyes of his mind; fo that 
expreſſing by his words , the things 
as preſent to him , his Diſcourſe is 


clear, and the thangs do range and 


take their places of themſelves in his 
Diſcourſe, In the Imagination there 
| are two things ;. the firſt is Material, 
| the {econd Spiritual ; the Material is 
| AQ 4. the 
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the prints cauſed by the impreſſions 
the Objects make upon the ſenſe. The 


Spiritual js the Perception or Know: 
PIFITUAL 1 N 


ledg the Soul has of theſe prints, and 
the power we haye to renew or open 


them when once they are made. We Þ 


ſhall enquire hcre only into the mare- 
rial part. 1 cannot explain exactly 
theſe prints without ingaging mydelf 
in Philoſophical Diſquititions remote 
from my Subject : 1 ſhall only fay 
theſe prints are made by the Animal 
Spirits, Which bcing the pureſt and 
molt ſubtile part of the Blood, fly up 


like a Vapour from the Heart to the 


Brain: Theſe Spirits arc uncertain in 
their courſe. When a Nerve is ſtretch 
cd, they tollow its motion , and by 
their Current they draw ſeycral Fi 
gurcs in the Brain, according as the 
Nerves are differently ftretched or 
contracted ; bur which way fſocvct 


-theſe Figures are-made;}it is plain; the 


clearneis of the Imagination depends 
upon the temperament of the fſub- 
ſtance of the Brain , and the quality 
ee AETPRTIE_—_—_—_ 
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IV. 


| The Qualities of the Subſtance of the | 
* Bram, anddhe Animal Spirits, are 
neceſſury to make a good Imagina- 
{10M. o 
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|  7Igures drawn upon the Surface of 
; þ the Water leave no prints, be- 
cauſe they are immediatly filled up. 
| Higurcs ingrav'd upon Marble are ſel- 
| dom perfe&, becauſe the hardneſs of 
| the Matter gives too much reſiſtance 
| tothe Chiſſel. This gives. us to un- 
| derſtand that rhe ſubſtance of the. 
Brain ought to have certainQualities, 
| without which it cannot receive eX- 
| actly the Images of ſuch things as the » 
| Soul imagines. If the Brain be too 
| moiſt, and the little Threads and Fi- 


| lax, they cannot retain the Foldings 
| and Impreſſions given them by the A- 
{| nima[ Spirits, and by conſequence the 
| ihings drawn there are confuſed , and _ 
like thoſe we endeayour to draw up- 
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TO The Art of Speaking. 

on Mud : If the Brain be too dry. 
and the Fibers too hard, 'tis impojj- 
ble all the ſtrokes of the Objecs 
ihouldJleave their Impreſſions, which 
makes every thing ſcem dry and mea- 


gre to men of thar Temper. 1 ſpeak- 


not of the other Qualities ot the 
Brain, of its heat or its coldneſs:when 
it is hot, the Spirits move with more 
caſe; when it is cold, the Spirits are 
jlow and rctarded in their courſe , the 
Imagination is dull, and nothing to he 
imagined but with trouble. 

The Animal Spirits ought to have 
three qualities; they ought to be plen- 
ciful, hor, and equal in their moron : 


A brain whoſe Animal Spirits arc ex- 


hauſted, is empty of Images.Plcnty of 
Spirits makes the Imagination truit- 
tul : The prints drawn by rhe Spirits 
in their courſc being large , wh11!t the 


ſource that produces them is tull, they 
repreſent all things caſity, and under "i 


multitude of Figures which ſupply us 


amply with matter for diſcourſe;thoſe_ 


who have not-this Fertiliry ſupply d 
to them by abundance of Spirits , arc 
commonly dry. Things imprinting 
| them- 


The Art of Speaking, T1 
themſelves bur weakly upon their T- 
| magination , they appear little and 
| mcagre, and dry ; ſo their Diſcourſe 
expreſſing nothing but what | Lo in 
| their Imagination , is dry and meagre 
| and jcjune, The firſt are great Pra- 
ters ; they ſpeak nothing but Hyper- 
| boles , every thing appears great to 
| them : The others arc low, mean,and 
| inſipid in their diſcourſe. The Ima- 
| cination of the firſt makes every thing 
| greater ; the Imagination of the laſt 
| Iclſens them as much. 
| When there is heat enough, and the 
| Animal Spirits are warm, quick , and 
| in great quantity , the Tongue 1s not 
| ſufficiemily nimble to expreſs all that 
| is repreſented in the Imagination; for 
; belides that abundance ( which is the 
| firſt quality requiſite to the Spirits ) 
& torming the Images of things 1n their 
| tall dimenſions ; the ſecond Quality, 
Þ& (which is heat) rendring the Animal 
| Spirits lively and quick, the Imagina- 
| tion 1S full in an inſtant of differing 1- 
| mages. Thoſe who poſſeſs theſe two 
KF Qualities, do immediatly- withour- 
| thinking find more matter upon any 
| _ = mpeet 
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long Meditation. A cold Spirit can- 
not move the Imagination withour 
helps. Experience tells us, that want 


of Heat is a great ObſtruQtion to E. 


loquence : In violent paſſion where 
the Animal Spirits are extraordinarily 


ſtirred, the dryeſt Tempered Men de- 


liver themſclves with caſe, the moſt 
barren want no words. And this Di- 
verſity of Images in the Imagination, 


cauſes a pleaſant variety of Figures 


and Motions that follow thole of the 
Imagination. 


That the Imagination be clear and 


unconfus'd, the motion of the Animal 
Spirits ought to be equal. When their 
courſe is irregular, ſometimes 1low,and 


ſometimes ſwitt, the Images that they | 


imprint arc without proportion; as 11 


ſick People , where the motion of the 


whole Maſs of Blood is irregular. 


Thoſe who arc Gay and of 4 SANgUune 


Complexion,expreſs themiclves gracc- 
tully and readily. In thofe Tempers 


_the Animal Spirits move quick and Þ 
cual, and their Imagination being Þ 


clear, their Diſcourſe being but a Co 
Bs EL PY 
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ſubje&t propoſed than others after 
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py of rhe Images drawn in it,muſt ne- 
 ccffrily be clear and diſtinct. 
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The Advantage of a good Memory. 
f He goodneſs of the Memory de- 
P 


ends upon Nature and Exer- 
cute, lecing it conſiſts only in the eaf1- 
| neſs wherewith the prints of received 
Objects are renewed ; by Conſequence 
the Memory cannot be good, 1f the 
ſubſtance of the Brain be not proper 
to receive thoſe draughts, or prints of 
things, and retain them ; and when 
thoſe prints (which cannot always be 
expanded and open)do not open them- 
ſelves with eaſe. Exerciſe adds much 
to the Memory ; Things fold cafil 
that way that they are often folded. 
The Fibers of the- Brain do harden 7 i | 
and grow ſtiff, if that ſtifneſs be m 
not prevented by frequent folding = 
them, that is to ſay, by often repea- 
ting what we have learned already , 
and continual 'endeayours to ſuck in 
more. 
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'-be of ſo {trit coherence, that the imz. 


bur Gothick Characters , prints no- 


morics are ful of nothing bur improper 
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14 The Art of Speaking, 
more. We muſt fill our Memoriz, 
with proper terms , and contrive thy 


the Images of things and their name 


ces and expreſſions may preſent them 
ſelves together. An excellent Perſon Þ 
has reſembled the Memory to a Prin. 

ting-Preſs; a Printer who has none 


thing but in Gothick CharaCters, let 
the Treatiſe be never ſo good. The 
ſame may be ſaid of thofe whoſe Me- 


words ; having nothing in their minds 
but Gothick Molds,and their thoughts Þ 
clothing themſelves with Expreſſions F 
from thence,no wonder if they always Þ 
aſlume a Gothick aire and faſhion. Þ 
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Qualities of the Mind neceſſary t6 
make a Man Eloquent, 


ZHar wo have bicherco faydt 
—A lares only tro the Corporal : 
Organs : The qualities of the Mind 

are 
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The Art of Speaking. I5 
are more conſiderable and important. 
Reaſon muſt regulate the advantages 
of Nature , which are rather Defects 
than advantages when we underftand. 
not how to uſe them. He that has a 
fertile Imagination , but knows not 
how to cull and pick his Expreſli- 
ſions, looſes himſelt, and runs out into 
long and tedious Diſcourſes. Among 
the multitude of things that he deli- 
vers, half of them are improper ; and 
thoſe which are good , are ſtifled and 
incommoded by theſe that are imper- 


' Linent. It his Imagination be hot as 


well as fertile, and he follows the mo- 
tion of his heat,he falls into thouſands 
of other faults; his Diſcourſe is no- 
thing but a continuation of Figures ; | 
he ſeldom ſpeaks without paſlion , 
but for the moſt part without reaſon. 


Being haſty and hor, the leaſt thing ex- 


cites him.and ſets him on fire ; with- 


_out reſped to Civility, without conſi- 


dering the merits of the Cauſe, he fly's 
out into a fury, and ſuffers himſelt ro 
be hurried away by the zmpetis of his 


| Imagination, whoſe irregularity-and 


extravagance is diſcoyered in his 
words. To 


I6 Tre Art of Speaking. 
____Toenjoy the Soveraign Perfection 

ot Eloguence, the mind mult be ador. 
— ned with theſe three Qualities: Fir 

a capacity to diſcover abundantly all Þ | 

that may be ſaid upon any propoſed 

ſubje&t. A narrow Apprehenfion is Þ 

incapable of giving things their jult Þ 
fatitude and extent. 

The ſecond gualiry conſiſts in a cer- 
tain ſagacious Vivacity , that {trikes 
inmediatly into things, rummages 
them to tlic bottom, and cleanſes eye- 
ry corner : thoſe whoſe minds are 
heavy and dull, do not penetrate into 
the Folds or Intricacies of an Aﬀair, 
and therefore can only skum oft what 
they find at the top. 

The Third quality is cxaQneſs of 
Judgment, and that regulates both 
the other qualities. A good Judgment 
chooſes/and picks, it ftops not at cve- 
ry thing preſented by rhe Imaginati' | 
on, but diſcerns and diſcriminates 
betwixt what is fit ro be faid, and 
what 1s fit to be paſs'd: it diiates not F 

. upon things according to the_bignels | 
" of their Images, but amplifies dil- } 
courſe, or contracts it,as the thing and 

: reaſon 


| 
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reaſon require; it relys not upon firſt 
1dea's, but judges whether things are 


” as great as they appear , and feleQts 


convenient exptrethions according to 
the light of Reaſon rather than the re- 
port of Imagination,which like magni- 
tying Glaſſes do many times repreſent 


things greater than they are : It ſtops 


the Idea's where they are too light ; it 
excites and chafes them when they 
are cold; ina word, it uſes and im- 
proves many advantages that Nature 


hasgiven it ; it prevents Faults , and 


cndeayours to correct them. ; 
. The good Qualities of the Mind are 


not always concomitant with the qua- 
lities of a good Imagination,and hap- 
py Memory ; which cauſes a great 


difference betwixt Speaking and Wri- 
ting well, Oftentimes thoſe who 
write well upon premeditation ſpeak 
ill Ax terpore : To write well there 
15 no need of a prompt; hot, and fertil 


Imagination, Unleſs our Wit be ve- 


ry bad indeed, upon ſerious Meditati- 
on we ſhall find what we ought , and 


what we might ſay upon any ſubje&- 
| propoſed ; thoſe who ſpeak eaſily and 
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extitipuiſhed by repoſe and cold top. 


ferable to the qualities of the Body; 


Io 
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without premeditation , receive tha 
advantage from a certain fertiliry and 
fire in their Imagination, Which fire is 


templation in a Study. 


- 


The Qualities of the Mind are pre. Þ 


the Eloquence of thoſe endued with Þ 
theſe laſt Qualities is like a flaſh of Þ 
Gun-powder, gone in a moment ; this 
Eloquence makes a great noiſe , and 
flaſhes for a time , but 'tis quickly 
ſpent and forgot. A Treatiſe compos' 
with Judgment retains its Beauty, 
and the oftner itis read, the more t Þ 
1S admir'd, This is obſerv'd by T+--Þ 
citus in the Fourth Book of his 41 F 


. males, where he ſpeaks of one Haler F 


4s a Famous Orator whilſt he lived, 
but when dead, his Writings were tot F 
ſomuch admired; his Talent lay in F 


Apeaking well Ex tempore, not in Wri 


ting, having more flame in his Im- F 
gination than judgment in his Mind, F 
A work that is ſolid and elaborate 
(lays Zaucitus with refle&tion upon the 
Eloquence of Halerins) lives , and is 


eſteemed after the dearh of the Au- 


thor; 
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thor ; whereas the ſoftneſs and flaſhi- 


neſs of Halerins his Eloquence expi- 
pired with him. Quintus Haler1us, 
Eloquentie quoad vixit celebrate, 


mon:menta imeentz ezus haud perinde 


retinentur Scilicet impetn magrs quant 
* cura vigebat © utque meditatio ahio- 
| rumt$ labor, in poſterum valeſcit, /ic 
| Halerii canorum illud , © profiuens , 
cum ipſo ſimul extintfum eſt. 


——_— 
——_— i 
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Djverſity of Inclinations alter the 
Styles : Every Climate, every Ae, 
bath its Style. 


LY iS the Character of the 


Mind; our Humor deſcribes 
it ſelf in our words , and every man 
incogitantly follows the ſtyle ro which 


his diſpoſition naturally carries him: 


Weknow not only the Humor of a 
man by his Style , but alſo his Coun- 
try : Every Clymat hath its ſtyle. 
The Ajaticks whoſe Imaginations 
are warm and full of Images , ſpeak 


Bb 2 nothing 
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nothing but by Allegories,Similirudeg 
and Metaphors ; by which meanz 
their Style is obſcure to thoſe whoſe 


Imagittations are not ſo lively ang Þ 
prompt. The Northern people haye 
not that heat , and therefore ſpeak FÞ 


more plain and intelligibly, 
Antient Rhetoricians diſtiriguiſh in- 
to three Forms the different Styles re- 


commended to the people by their 


different Inclinations, -The firſt form 


1s the Aſiatich, high, pompous, and 
magnificent. The people of Aſi 


have been always ambirious , their 


Diſcourſe expreſies their Humor;they 


are lovers of Luxury, and their words 
arc accompanied with ſeveral vain Or- 
naments,that a ſcycreHumour cannot 
approve. The ſecond form of Style is 
the Attick: the Athenians were 
more regular in their Lives, and there- 


-fore were more exa&t and modelt in 
their Diſcourſe. The Third is the” 


Rhodian Stile ; the Rhod:ans had a 
rouch of the Ambition and Luxury 


the Athenians ; their ſtyle charade- 
rizes their Humour,and keeps a med: 
- -—— 
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um betwixt the liberty of the A/ta- 
zich, and rhe reſervednels and retenti- 
on of the Atitich. | 

Diverfity of Styles proceeds again 
from another Cauſe, that is ro ſay,trom 
rhe precogitancy Or Pre-occupation 
wherewith we ſpeak or write ; when 
we have taken a fancy to any way of 
- Writing, we makeit our model, and 
” cndeavour to imitate it. A Style a-/a- 
| mode is followed by the whole world; 
” bat as we change our Modes , and 
thoſe who invented them, finding them 
= common, contrive new, to diſtinguiſh 
| themſelves from the people , there 1s 
| aperpetual change, and every Age 
has its peculiar Mode. A good Cri- 
} riquegueſlcs the time when an Au- 
} thorwrit, by obſerving his way : The 
* Style of cach Age gives us to under- 
ſtand the Inclinations of thoſe who 
& livedin that Age. Commonly the 
Style is dry , rugged , without Orna- 
| mentin thoſe Ages where the people 
were ſerious and regular. Luxury 
4 Was introduced during the Licenti- 
| oulnels of Governments,in Languages 
# aswell as Habits, in Books as well 
as Buildings. Bb 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


I. 


The Matter of which we treat, ought 
to determme us in the chotce of our 


S v/e. 


"I HeMatter is to direct in the ele- 
BK con of our Style. Noble Ex- 
preliions that render a Style Magnifi 
cent ; great words that fill up the 
mourh, repreſent things great, and ar- 
gue ſtrength of judgment in the per: 
ſon who ſpeaks in ſo ſublime a way : 
Bur if the matter it ſelf be unworthy, 
it it be great only in the Imagination 
of the Author, his Magnificence turns 
to-his prejudice, and ſhows the weak-. 
neſs of his judgment, in putting a Va 
lue upon that is only worthy ot Con- 
tempt. Figures, and Tropes,unknown BF 
to the natural order of Diſcotirſe; dil-ſ 
cover likewiſe the motion of rhe heart; Þ 
but that theſe Figures may be juſt,the 
” paſſion 
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paſſion , of which they are the chara- 
Aer, ought to be reaſonable. There is 
nothing comes nearer Folly, than to 
be tranſported without Cauſe; tg put 
| - ones ſelf into a heat for a thing that 
ought to be argued coolly ; cach-Mo- 
tion has its Figures: Figures may en- 
rich and embelliſh a Style, but | unleſs 
the Motion that cauſes rhem'! be. lau- 
dable , the Figures cannot be worthy 
of Commendation. 

I fay then, 'tis the Matter that re- 
gulates the Style : _ When things are 
grear, and cannot be conſidered with- 
out great Emotion, it is neceffary 
that the Style which deſcribes thembe 
ſprightly, fall of motion, and inriched wo 

- with Figures, and Tropes, and Meta- 
phors. It in the ſubje& of which we 
treat there be nothing extraordinary: 
{ itwe can conſider it without paſſion; 
| theStyle is to be plain. The Art of 
| - Speaking having. no peculiar matter, 
every thing ſubje&t ro our thoughts 
| being matter for Diſcourſe, there are 
infinite diverſity of Styles, as the ſorts 
of things of which we may ſpeak are 
infinite ; Yet the Maſters of that Art 
Bb 4 have 
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have reduced the peculiar matrer for. 
Writing under three kinds ; Sublime, 
Mean, or Indifferent. 'There are three 
.Kinds of Styles anfwerable to theſe 
three Kinds of Matters ; the Lofty,the 
Plain, and the Moderate. Sometimes 
theſe Styles are called CharaCters, be. 

_ cauſe they denote: the quality of the | 
matter that is the 'ſabje£t of the dif- 
courſe, I ſhall in this Chapter hud- 
dle together the Rules to be obſeryed 

in cach' of theſe three Charaders. 
When a Work is undertaken, we al 
ways propoſe a general Idea ; for ex- 

ample, when an Orator-makes a Pane- 
gyrick upon: ſome- Prince , the deſign 
1s to 'magnific* and i}laſtrate the aCti: 
ons of that Hero, to advance him to 
ſuch an Elevation of Glory , that he 

_ may be looked upon as the moſt ac- 
compliſhed and moſt venerable perſon 
of his Sex, An Advocate pleading 
the cauſe of a Payper, will be conten- 

ted it he pertivades his Auditory that 

the perfon whoſe defence he has urn 
dertaken is a good man , an innocent 
man, and one that behaves himſelt in 
his ſphear like a very good Citizen. 
Eb | T1 : That 
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That which I ſhall fay of theſe three. 
| Characters , relates to our prudence 
in carrying on our Work,1o as we ne, 
| yer ſufler the general Idea we have 
| propoſed to our ſelves to be out of 


| ighr. 


PR—_ 


IT. 
Rules for the Lofty Style. 


Pelles being to draw the Picture 
A of his Friend Antzgonns , who 
had.loſt his left eye in the Wars,drew 
him in Porfile with the half-face thar 
had no deformity. We muſt imitate 
this Artifice : Let the ſubject of 
which we deſign to give a lofty Idea, 
- be never ſo Noble, its Noblenefſs will 
never be ſeen, unleſs we have the skill 
topreſent it with the beſt of its faces: 
rhe beſt of things have their impertc- 


ctions ; and yer the leaſt new blemiſh 


diſcovered in what we valued before, 
abatcs our eſteem, and perhaps cxtin- 
guiſhes it quite. After we have ſpoke 
a thouſand fine things, if among how 
—— 
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26 The Art of Speaking, 
all we ſhuffle in but one Expreſſion 
that 1s mean or impertinent , ſom 
people(and thoſe Wits) are ſo ill-naty. 
red as to regard nothing but that im- 
pertinence, and to forget the reſt. We Þ 
muſt likewiſe be caretul not to ſay a- 
ny thing in one place that may con- Þ 
tradi or intcrtere with what we 
haveſayd in another. We have an 
Example of this Fault in Heſiod , who 
in his Poem called the Buckley, ſpea- 

: King of Proſerpine, ſays that ſhe had 
a filkhy humour running at her Noſe 


{,onginis obſerves well , that Heſud's 
deſign being to make her terriblegthis 
Expreſſion did not ſuir, but made her 


rather odious and contemptible. 

' We are likewiſe to imitate the ad: 
dreſs of another Painter no leſs fa- 
mous than Apelles, and that is Zen: 
7s, who being ro repreſent Helen as 

_ Jair- in colours as the Greek Poets Þ 
had done in their Verſe , he took the "Þ 
natural touches of all the Beauties of F 
the City, where he drew ir, uniting in Þ 

—Her PiRture-all the Graces thar Nature Þ 
had diſtributed in a great number ot 


handſome Women. When a Poet 1s 
ores Maſter 
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| Maſter of his Subje&;, and: earv'iin- 
| large or retrench as he pleaſes; if'he 
Z 75 a deſcription { as for example 
| of a Tempeſt) he is ſeriouſly to confi- 
| der whathappens in a Tempeſt,and to 
 cxamine all the Circumſtances that 
! he may ſele&t and make uſe of what 
| he thinks moſt extraordinary and fur- 
prizing. 


| Comme I cn v0st les flots ſouleves par 


/ Orage, iy 
Fonare 5. 1n vaifſeau qui © oppoſe 2 
leur rage, - 
Le vent avec fureur dans bes vorles 
fremit, Rs 
Le mer blanchit decume , © Tair 
auloin gemt : Ces 
Le matelot trouble, que ſon art aban- 
donne, _ | 
Croit voir dans chaque flot , ta mort 
qui | etUironme. 


As when by Storm inrag'd, the Sea 
does bear, 


And daſh'gainſt th' Veſſel that reſiſts 


its heat 


'Y 


The 
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The Wind begets a trembling in the 
Sails, 

The Sea grows white with foam, the 
Ayr rails; | 

The Sea-man troubled , his Art loft 
each Wave -—- —— 

That tumbles next , he looks will be 
his Grayc. 


* Our Expreſſions ought to be No- 
ble, and able to give that lofty Ide 
which we deſign as the end of what wc 
ſay. Though the matter be nor equal 
in all its patts, yet we are to obſerve 
a' certain Uniformity in our Style. In Þ 
a Palace there are appartments for 
Inferior Officers, as well as thoſe who Þ 
are near the King ; there are rooms of 
State, and there are Stables : the St 
bles are not built with the ns 1 
cence of the rooms of State, and yet 
there is a ſuitableneſs and proportion 
betwixt them , and every part ſhows 
its relation to the whole. In a lofty 
Style,though the Expreſſions ought to 
correſpond with the matter, yet we Þ| 
muſt ſpeak of indifferent things with Þ 
an Ayre above their ha Plus, 

our 
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- deſign being to give a high Idea 
of the : = Bs fir all that depend 
upon it {hould wear its Livery,and do 
ir honour. An ambirious vain Wri- 
ter, to ſhow the magnificence of his 
Style in- all that he writes , foiſts in 
great and prodigious things, not confi. 
dering whether the invention of his 
Prodigies be conſiſtent with reaſon : 
The Greeks call this vanity , TvgzTone- 
yi, Florus in his Abridgment of the 
Roman Hiſtory , furniſhes us with a 


conſiderable example of this Teratolo- 


gie. His buſineſs was to have told 
us, as Sextns Rufus has done , That 
the Roman Empire was extended as 
far as the Sea, by the Conqueſt which 
Decimus Brutus made of Spaine. 
Hiſpanias per decimum Brutum obti- 


_ wumus, & uſque ad Gades © Oceanum 
pervenimus. Florus goes higher, and 


tells us, Decimus Brutus ono 

alle- 
cie populos , formidatumq; militibus 
fumen oblivionis, peregratoque vittor 
Oceani littore, non prius ſigna con- 


vertit, quam cadentem in Maria” 


ſolem, obrutumque aquis ignem, non 


* ſme 
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zo The Art of Speaking. 
ſme quodam Sacrilegis metu © hoyy, 
re deprebendit , ſtuffing up his Na: 
ration with Prodigies. He fancie; 
that the Romans having carryed their 
"Conqueſts to the fartheſt parts of Þ 
Spaine, trembled at the ſight of the 
Sea; as if they had thought them || 
ſelves criminal for beholding with Þ 
preſumptuous eyes the Sun when it 
was ſetting, and as it were quenching 
ts flames in the waters of the Oce 
an. 
\-\ This Fault is called Inflation, be- 
cauſe the manner of ſpeaking things 
in 'ſo incongruous and extravagant 
a way, is like the falſe corpulency of 
'adropical Man, who appears fat and 
.in gaod-liking, when hi is only - 
fedup with Water and Wind, This 
ſublime Chara@er is hard to attain; 
vis not every Gne can raiſe himſelf » Þ 
bove the common pitch, at leaſtcor Þ 
tinue his flight - Ir is eaſy to fly out 
inro great expreſſions, - but then il 
thoſe great Expreſſions be nor ſuſta: 
ned by greatneſs of matter,and repletc 
with folid and ſerious things, they arc 
but like Stilts that ſhow the ſmalnels 
ms at 
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and defedt of the Party at the ſame 


time they exalt him. '* 
By the Engine of a Phraſe we may 
hoiſt up a trifle , and place it very 


[ high, burir quickly relapſes, and by 
* its elevation 15 expoſed torheir eyes, 
who perhaps would never have conſi- 


deredit, had it remained. in its pri- 
mitive obſcurity. This vanity of ma- 
king every thing we mention ſeem 
grcat , of cloathing our diſcourſe in 
Magnificent Language,makes it ſuſpi- 


| cious to perſons of judgment ,” that 
{ the Author has a mind to conceal the 


meannefs of his thoughts under the 
vain pretenſion of Grandeur. And 


arty tells us, there are others 


who by the creeping humility of their 


| Style affet rohe thought Copious and 


L afty. 
Little People to ſhew themſelves 


tip-toe ; thoſe who write moſt weak- 
Pl ,uſe moſt Rhodomontades. This in- 
LUation of Style , this affeftation of 


| Words that make a-noiſe, are rather 


Arguments of Weakneſs than force. 
Quo quiſque ingenio minis valet, hoc 


ſe 


with advantage , delighr to ſtand on 
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432 - Tag Art of Speaking. 
ſe magis attollere© dilatare condtur, 
© ſtatura breves im aigitos erigun. 
tur, © plura infirmi mmaniur.; nay 
& tumzdos,& corruptos, © tinnules, & 
quocunque, alio Cacozeli genere pec. 
cantes, certum habeo, 10n virium ſed 
infirmitatzs vatio laborare. 
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Of a plain ſample Style. 


He Simple ard Plain CharaQe 
"of has its difficulties : 'tis true the 
choice of things is . not ſo diff 
cult ,, becauſe' they ought to be 
common and ordinary : But tk 
plain character - is difficult , be 
cauſe the greatneſs of things dazls 
and conceals the faults of a Writer. 
When we ſpeak of things rare and &- 
rraordinary , we make uſe of Mets 
phors, cuſtom not affording us exprel 
ſions of ſufficient ſtrength.” Diſcourie | 
may be inriched with tigures; becauſe |} 
we ſeldom hear of great thirigs with: 
out ſentiments of Tr love, 
| fs LD hatred, 
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hatred, fear, or hope. On the contra- 
ry, when common and ordinary things 
are to be mention'd, we are conſtrai- 
ncd to imploy proper and ordinary 
Terms. We have not liberty to uſe 
Figures in our Diſcourſe,which cannot 
be forborn without difficulty : For, in 
| a word, thoſe who are Writers cannot 
be ignorant that the liberty” of uſing 
Figures ſaves them the labour of ſtu- 
dying for proper words, which are 
not always at hand , and that ir is ea- 
ſier to ſpeak by Figures than to ſpeak 
Naturally: _ 

When I called this Character ſim- 
ple; Lintended not to ſignify by thar 
| Epithete,meaneſs of expreſſion, that 1s 
never good,and always to be avoided. 


The matter of this Style has no eleva-. 


tion; and yet it outght.not to be vile 
and contemptible. Ir requires not the 
| pomps and ornaments of Eloquence, 
{ nor t0 be dreſs'd up in magnificent 
Habits :* But yet it abhors an abje& 
way of Expreſſion, and requires that 
its habits be cleanly and near. 
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IV. 
Of the Middle Style, 


racer, becauſe it is ſufficient tg 
know that it conſiſts in a Mediocrity 
that ought to participate of the gran. 
deur of the ſublime Character, and of 
the ſimplicity of the plain Charader. 
Virgil has given us examples of all 
theſe three Characters; his Azend'; 
are in the ſublime Character , where 
he ſpeaks of nothing but Combars, 
Sieges, Wars, Princes, and Hero's: In 
them all is magnificent , both ſents 
ments and words. The grandeur of 
his Expreſlion 1s fuirable ro the gran- 
deur of the Subject : Every thing in i 
that Poem is extraordinary ; he uſes 
no terms profan'dby the cuſtom of the 
Populace. When he is obliged to name I 
common things, he does ir by fome 
_ Trope, or Circumlocution. For exam- i 
ple, when he ſpeaks of Bread, herb 
prelices it by Ceres, who among the 
Pagans 


I Shall fay little of this middle Che |þ 


Pagans was the Goddeſs of Corn. The 
Chara&er of his Eclogues 1s ſimple. 
They are Shepheards who ſpeak and 
entertain themſelves with Love, with 
Dialogues of their Sheep , and their 
Fields, aftcr a plain? ſimple manner 
ſuitable ro the difconrſes of Shep- 
heards. 


Chara&er : The matter of which they 
treat iS not ſo ſublime as the matter 
of his Bmnead's, he ſpeaks nor there of 
Wars and Combats, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Roman Empire, which are 
the ſubje&t of his Bnead's ; nor are 
his Georpzcks ſo plain and ſimple as 
his Eclogues. In his Georgicks he 
ſearches into the moſt occult and re- 
mote Cauſes of Nature. He diſcovers 


the myſteries of the Roman Religion ; 


he mingles them with Philoſophy , 
| Theology, and Hiſtory, obſerving a 
| Medium betwixt the Majeſty of his 
| ®Bnead's, and the ſimplicity of his 
Bucolichs, 


SIT I —CR— 
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His Georgicks arc of the middle 
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; Foe, 


Of Styles proper fo certain Matters, 
and qualities common to all Styles, 


A /E are now ſpeaking of parti 

cular Styles , peculiar to cer- Þ 
tain matters, as the Styles of Poets, Þ 
Orators , and Hiſtorians : Bur it is Þ 


Ph Cans, Ne we TN = Pm _ K—_ ” A ak | * "00. 


- not amiſs to premiſe certain Obſerva- 


tions relating to the Qualities that are Þ 
common to all Styles. Among thoſe Þ 
who uſe the ſame Style, ſome are ſoit, Þ 
otnhcrs more ſtrong : Some are gay, 0- 
thers more ſevere. 1 ihall ſhow in Þ 
what theſe Qualities conſi{t, and how Þ 
they may be atrriburcd to a Style, FF 
when they are convenicnt to the qua-. Þ 
liry of the ſubjet. = 
The firſt of theſe Qualities is cali 
neſs : a Style is ſaid to be eaſy when 


"things are delivered with ſuch clear F 


neſs and perſpicuity, that the mind 


we muſt ccliver things in their neceſ- 


2 

$5. 
FE: 
8 


Þ things are not fo viſible to the eye, 1 


| to the ſoftneſs and caſineſs of a Style, 


| make the conſequence and connexion _ = 


The Art of Speaking. 37 
is put to no trouble to conceive them. 
Thus we- ſay the declenlion of a 
Mountain is caſy, when it is not hard 
to aſcend. To give this caſineſs to a 
Style, we mult leave nothing to the 
Reader's determination ; we mult pre- 
vent all doubts, and remove ney 
thing that may perplex it. In a word, 


fary latitude and extent,that they may - 
be eaſily comprehended ; for ſmall 


have ſaid in the precedent Book how 
cadence 1s to be {iveetned, and pronun- 
ciation in diſcourſe. The ak of 
the number contributes ſtrangely to 
the eaſineſs of the Style. This eaſineſs 
may have ſeveral degrees : The Style 
of an Author that writes with extra- 
ordinary caſe,is fayd to be tender and 
delicate. 1 will not forget in this place 
that there is nothing contributes more 
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than the careful inſerting in their due | 
placcs all the Particulars neceſſary to 1 


of the parts of diſconrſc perceptible 
and plain. 


C Z The þ 


1% The Artof Speaking, 


The jſecond Quality is Strength, 
and it is dire&ly oppoſite to the firſt ; 
it ſtrikes the mind boldly, and forces 
attention. To render a Style ſtrong, 
we muſt uſe ſhort expreſſions that ſip. 
nify much , and excite many Ideg's. 
The Greek and Latin Authcrs are full 
of theſe ſtrong expreſſions : They are 
more rare among the French, who 
chooſe rather to have their Diſcourſe 
natural, free, and with ſome kind of 
diffuſion ; for which reaſon we are not 
to wonder that the French in their 
Tranſlations of Greek and Latine Au: 
thors-are more copious and verboſe 
than the Originals, becauſe they have 
not thoſe ſhort and compact Expreſli- 
ons; the Genius of our Language | 
chooſing rather to explain and di-in- 
rangle thoſe Tdea's which the Greek 
and Latin words leave abſtruſe and 
involved. St. Pant exprefiing his- 
readineſs to dye, ſays very nobly in 
Greek iy 5 59 eifon. The 1s 
tine Tranflation renders ir , £80 
enim jam deliborv. To turn it into © 
French iv muſt be done thus , Lo! 
pour may , je ſuis comme une vittme 


qui 


F 


_ The Art of Speaking. . 39 
qui a deja rect Paſperſion pour etre 
ſacrifice. For I am as a vittim that has 
already received afper ſion to be ſacri- 
fcd. All theſe words do bur explain 
the 1dea's given by the word ariyede- 
wat, when we conſider its force with 
neceſſary atrention. 

The Third quality renders a Styio 
pleaſant and florid. This Quality de- 
pends in part upon the firſt,and ought 
to be preceded by it ; for the mind is 
not pleaſed with too {trong an inten- 
tion. Tropes and figures are the flow- 
ers of a Style ; Tropes give a ſenſible 
conception of the molt abſtrafted 
thoughts ; they are pleaſant delinea- 
tions of what we delire- to ſignifie, 
Figures awaken our attention , they 
warm and animate the Reader, which 
is pleaſant : Motion is the principle 
of Lite, and of Pleaſure; coldneſs mor- 


BD rifices every thing. The laſt Quality 


is ſevere, it retrenches wharever is not 
abſolutely neceffary ; it allows no- 
thing to pleaſure ; it admits of no Or- 
Nnament-nox_ decoration , and like an 
old Areopagtt, rejedts in Diſcourſe e- 
very thing that is ſprightly ; it bani- 

2-8 ſhcs 


4 The Art of Speaking. 
ſhes all things capable of intenerating 
the hearr. 

We are to endeayour that our Style 
have ſuch qualities as are proper to 
the ſubject of which we treat. Vitry- 
Vius that excellent Archite&, who 
lived under Auguſizs obſerves,that in 
the ſtructure of Temples they tolloy- 
ed that order that expreſlcd the cha- 
raCter of the Deity to whom the Tem: 
ple was dedicated. The Dorick, that 
1s the moſt ſolid and plain order, was 


uſed in the Temple of Mars, Mzner- 


va, and Hercsles. The Temples df 
Venus, Flora , Proſerpina , and the 
Nymphs, were built according to the 
Corinthian Order , which 1s ſprucer 
and delicater, adorned with Garlands 
and Flowers , and all the Ornaments 
of Archite&ure. The Jonzck was con: 
ſecrared to Dz7ana, Juno, and other 


Deities, of whoſe Humor-rthe rules-0- 


that Order gave a character , obliging 
the Builders to a Medium betwixt the 
{olidity of the Dorzck,and the Sprucc- 


-nefs of the Cor:mthian Order. It is the 


ſame in Diſcourſe : The Flowers and 
Qrnaipents of Rhetorick are not pro? 


per 


kk, hoa_ 


The Art of Speaking, a4t 
| per for grave and majeſtick Subjects. 
| Auſterity of ſtyle 1s unpleaſing, when 
| the matter is fitter for mirth. 


—_— 


PO 
_—_——_ 


IT. 
IV/hat ought to be the Siyle of an 


Or ator. 


Hoſe who have writ hitherto of i 
the Art of Speaking,ſeem to have 
F- intended their Rules only for Ora- 
tors. Their precepts relate only to the 
Style of an Orator; and thoſe who ſtu- þ 
dy that Art, do look upon the copi- FR 
ouſncſs and richneſs of 5s nt ſo | ; F 

| 

; 


much admired in the Diſcourſes of 
| grcar Qrators, as the chiet and- only 
Fruit of their Studics. "Tis true, Elo- 
quence appears more illuſtrious in | L 
that Style, which obliges me to give |} 
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it the firſt place. 2 
 Orations commonly arc to clear up | 
| ſome obſcure and controverted truth; 
| and-therefore-they- require a _diffuſc | _— 
| Style,becauſe in thoſe caſes it is neceſ- HE 
ary to diſſipate all the clouds and ob-' > +; 


{cu- 


42 The Art of Speaking. 
ſcurities that obfuſcate rhe truth;thoſe 
who hear an Orator ſpeak, are not'fy 
much concerned as he in the cauſe he Þ 
defends : They are not always atten. 
tive, or their apprehenſion not being | 
ſoquick , they conceive things with 
more trouble ; ſo that an Orator is 
bound to repeat the ſame thing ſeye- 
ral waycs, that if the firſt be deteQtive 
the ſecond or third may ſupply. _ 
But this copiouſneſs conlitts not in 
multitude of Epithetes, Words , and 
Expreſſions entirely ſynonimous. To 
evince a ttuth ; to make 1t compre- 
henſible ro the dulleſt and moſt di- 
ſtrated Wits, we muſt preſent it un- 
der ſeveral different AſpeQs,with this 
Order,that the laſt Expreſſions be al- 
ways more forcible than the firit, and 
add ſomething to our Diſcourſe, in 
ſuch manner that without being redi- | 
_ ous, we render that ſenſible and plan þ 
which we defire to inculcate. A $kib Þ 
{ul man accommodates to the capacity 
_ of his Auditors ; he keeps cloſe to hs 
aflertion, and quits it not till he has Þ 
imprinted and fixed it in the mind of Þ 
his Hearers. _F 
Veri- 


7 


"The Art of Speaking. 43. 
Vcritics in Pleadings and Orations 

arcnot of the ſame nature with Ma- 
chematical truths. Mathemarical 
Truths depend only on a few, and 
thoſe infallible principles. The other 
truths depend upon multitudes of cir- 
cumſtances, thar ſeparated fignitie no- 
thing , and are of no- conviCtion' but 
when they are joyn'd and united. They 
are not to be amaſs'd bur by art, and 


 inthisit is thar the ſubtilty of an O- 


rator appears. 'They husband the leaſt 
circumſtance,and lay rhe ſtreſs of their 
argument upon little particulariries, 
that perhaps another would haye re- 
jected with diſdain. Upon this ſcore 
Cicero ſwells his Orations with cir- 
cumſtances that ſeem uſeleſs ''and 
mean. Why does he tell us of M;- 
lo's changing his ſhooes , of his put- 
ring on his Riding cloaths, of his de- 


| - parting late, and waiting for his Wife 


who was more redious in her Dreſs 
according to the cuſtom of Women. 
It 1s, that the ſimplicity and life of the 
picture which he would ſet before 
our eycs,withour omiſſion of rhe leaſt 


| {irokeor circumſtance of the ation. 


might 


pleaſe; to call a Venial fault a Crime, - 


44 The Art of Speaking. 
might perſwade the Judges that ther 
was nothing viſible in the conduc of 
Milo.that could make him reaſonably 
ſyſpeted of meditating the murder of Þ 
Clodius, as Mibo's Enemies pretended Þ 
Great Orators make uſe only of 
ſuch expreſſions as put a value upon 
their arguments. They endeavour to 
dazle the eyes of the Underſtanding, 
and to that end: fight with none but Þ 
glittering arms. Cuſtom not ſupply. | 
ing them always with words proper F 
to expreſs their judgment of things, Þ 
and to make them appear in their Þ 
"— grandeur, they betake them Þ 
elyes to Tropes which are ulctul.to 
give what Colour they delire to an a- 
Aion ; to make it appear greater, 0r 
lefs, laudable or contemprtible , jult 
or unjuſt, as the Metaphors they in- 
ploy are capable of exalting or deba- | 
ſing them. _ But. they do often abuſe F 
this art, and make themſelyes ridicu- 
lous. We have no juſt right to dif 
guiſe an action , to habit it as we. 
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and faults give two different Idea's : 
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1y refured them, when they have only 


+ _ poſtures proper for defence, or inſult, _ 


The Art of Speaking. 45 
If we do not uſe theſe terms with ex- 
a@neſs, it implies want of Judgmenr, x 
or want of Faith. A fober hearer re- 'F 
ſpecs principally the thing , and be- z 

{orc he ſuffers himſelf to be perſwaded 
by words, he examines whether they ! 
be juſt. Icannot but admire thoſe O- '| 
rators who fancy they have utterly F 
overthrown their adverſaries , when 'K 
they have but droll'd upon. their Ar- 'S 
guments; they think they have clear- 


er Dua” 24 


loaded them with Injuries, turned = 
their Reaſons into Ridicule, and ſpent © 1 
all the Figures ot their Art to repre- 
ſent them as contemptible as they de- 
{ir we | | ' B 

We cannot defend a Truth well, if | 
wedo not intereſt our ſelves ſeriouſly | I 
inits defence. Thar diſcourſe is faint 
and ineffectual that procceds nor 
irom a heart zealouſly diſpoſed to con- 
tend for the truth when it has under- 
taken -its protetion. We have ſhown 
in our Second Book that as Nature 
puts the members of the Body into 


in a ſingle Duel ; ſo the ſame Nature 
prompts 


. * 77 


46 = the art of Speaking, 


prompts us to Figures in our Di. 
courſe , and that we give them ſuc M 
rouches and circumſtances as may jy. M 
{tifie the controverted truth , and re. K& 
fure a'l that is brought in oppoſition, 
Thus we ſee there is nothing ſo arti. 
ficial as the Harangue of an Orator, 
who eſpouſes the Sentiments , and 
drives at nothing but the Intereſt of 
the perſon for whom he pleads. 
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I bat ought to be the Style of an Hi: 


Ne to Oratory , there is no 0c- 


cation where Eloquence ap- 
pears with more advantage , than in 
Hiſtory : and indeed it is the proper- Þ 
eſt buſineſs of an Orator to write. Hr | 
{tory. Czcero tells us, Hiſtoria , of Þ_ 
eff maxime Oratorium. By his mouth þ 
the aCtions of Great Men ought t0 

be publiſhed ; by his Pen their Memo- 
ry ought to be tranſmirted to Poſte- 
rity. The chicf qualities of an Hi: 

ſtorical 


Woal'S.: 
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The Art of Speakrng. 47 
ſtorical Style are clearneſs and brevi- 
ty. An Eloquent Hiſtorian relates 
not only the ation, bur every conf1- 


derable circumſtance. An inſipid man 


gives us only the Carcaſs,and delivers 


things but by halts ; his relation is 
dry and jcjune. When we tell of a 


Fight, and Victory thar enſued , 'tig 
not like a Hiſtorian to fay barely they 
Fought : we muſt rell the occaſion of 
the War ; how it was begun ; upon 
what deſign ; what force was in the 
Field, in what place it was Fought , 
whar accidents hapned, and by what 
Stratagems it was obtain'd. But above 
his Hiſtory, like a Glaſs, is to repre- 


ſent the Object ſimply as it is , with- 


out magnificence or diminution. 
Brevity contributes to perſpicu- 
ity : I ſpeak not of that brevity which 


conſitts in things ; in the choice of _ 


what we are to ſay,or what we are to 


.omir. The'Style of an Hiſtorian ought 


tO be cloſe and compaGt, free from 
long phraſes , and pcriods that hold 
the mind in ſuſpenſe; it muſt be equal, 


} not interrupted - with numerous Fi-_ 


gures, partiality, or paſſion , all im- 
proper 
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43 The Art of Speaking. 
_ proper for- an Hiſtorian : Not biy 
that an Hiſtorian that is a good Or. 
tor may make uſe of his Eloquence, 


he mult relate whar is ſayd, as well a; 


What is done : Speeches are Orng. 


ments to a Hiſtory , in which Figures 


are neceſſary to deſcribe the zeal and 


paſlion of the Agents. 
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IV. : 


What onght to be the Syle of a Dogma- 
ticas Aſſertion. 


*®T He zeal we thow in the defence 


of a Controverted truth,ſets our 
thoughts on work , makes-us look + 
bout every way for Arms , and make 
uſe of all the Forces of Rhetorick to 
triumph upon our adverſary. In Dog: 
matical points , where our Auditors 


are docible , and receive all as Orz- 


cles that we fay, we have no occaſion F 
for thar zeal and fervour : Particular- F 
ly in Geometry, the Poſitions are cer- 
-tain and evident ; to propoſe them 15 þ 
ſufficient, withour Rhetorical IIluſtra- Þ 
| t100n, F 
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The Art of Speaking. 49 
| jon. It is not there as in the Law 
| where the knowledg of truth is 
pleaſing ro one, and difpleaſing to a- 
nother, inriches the one, and impove- 
riſhes the other. Who is he that will 
trouble himſelf ro conteſt or defend a 
Propoſition in Geometry ? the Geo- 
metrician demonſtrares that the three 
angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right Angles : Whether this be true 
or falſe is indifferent,and no man will 
concern himſelf ; for this Reaſon the 
Style ofa Geometrician ought to be 
plain and naked, and free from thole 
# Ornaments thar Paſlion inſpires into 
E an Orator. Beſides, the clearer and 
= morc evident a truth is, the more arc 
we diſpoſed to expreſs it in that man- 
ner, 

When we treat of Natural or Mo- 
ral Philoſophy , our Style is not ro be 
ſo dry and barren, as when we write 
of Geometry ; the truths diſcoyered 
in them depend not always upon fuch. 
ſimple principles. A man that applys 
himſelt eagerly ro the ſolution of a 
| Probleme in Geometry ; to find our 
; the Equation of Algebra, is ſtrict and 
3 D & —— 
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auſtere , and cannot endure words in. 
troduc'd only tor Ornament. Natury 
and Moral Philoſophy are not fo knot. 
ty as to put the Reader intoanill hy 
mor by {tudying them , and therefore 
the Style of thoſe Sciences needs no; I 
be ſo ſevere. The truths diſcovered | 
in prophane Sciences are barren, and 
of little importance. Paſſions arengt 
juit and reaſonable , but when they 
provoke the mind to the diſcoyery 
ot ſome ſolid good, or the avoiding of 
ſome real evil : it 1s therefore a ridi- 
culous thing to expreſs paſſion in the 
defence of an indifferent thing; to 
fiy out into Tranſportations,and Rap- Þ 
tures, and Figures , that diſcretion | 
would reſerve for more conſiderable 
occations. T have not patienceto ſee Þ 
a man furious in defending the Repu- ÞÞ 
tation of Ar:ffotte ; to hear a man I 
rail againſt another for not having io 
_protound a Revyerence for Czcero 8 If 
| himſelf ; to exclaim and fall ro work F 
with his Figures againſt a poor Man 
that is perhaps miſtaken in the de Þ 
ſcription of rhe Roman or Greek Ha Þ 
bits - And if you will have the truth, Þ 
it 
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5+ 58 with little leſs averſion that T read 
the Works of ſome Divines, who han- 
| dle the fundamental verities of our 
Religion as drily and lightly as if 
they wete of no importance at all. It 
isa kind of Irfeligion to be preſent at 
© Divine Service, without ſome outward 
t Þ cxpreflion of love , reſpedt, and vene- 
' Þ ration; we cannot communicate in 
' © an irreverent poſture without fin. 
| © Thoſe who profeſs Divinity, and 
E would inſtruct others , muſt as much 
EF as in them lies imitate their great 
Maſter Chriſt Jeſus , who convinc'd 
the underſtanding, wrought upon the 
will, and inflam'd the heart of his 
Diſciples whilſt he taught them. Ir - 
was this diyjne fire that he kindled 
*|* in their minds, that the Diſciples ac- 
= knowledged , Nonne cer erat ardens 
in nobis, dum noviſcum logueretur in 
viat With what coldneſs do the grea- 
reſt Deyots read the Writings of our 
Scholiaſts ? there is nothing in them 
that correſponds to the Majeſty of 
& their Matter ; Their arguments are 
, |= Jowand flat, and ſufficient ro depre- 
| ciat the authority of the moſt authen- 
«© ” oe tick 
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tick truths. Their expreſſions are x 

tile, their Style mean, without efficac 
- or vigoun. 'The holy Scripture is ma. 
jeſtick : "The Writings ot the Father, © 
are full of love and zeal for thoſ. 
truths that they teach. When the 
heart is on fire, the words that cone 
from it muſt of neceſiity be ardent. 


OE — 


V. 
= What ought fo be the Style of a Poet. 
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A Poetis unconfind, we givehin 
what liberty he pleaſes, and do 

not pin himup to the Laws of Cu- 
ſtom - This liberty is eaſily juſtified, 
Poets are deſirous to delight and fur: 
prize us by things that are great,wor- 
derful, extraordinary: they cannot 
arrive at their deſigned end, unleſs | 
--they maintain the -grandeur of things |* 
by the grandeur of words. All that | 
they ſay being extraordinary , their 
expreſſions being to equal the dignr | 
ty of their matter, ought likewiſe to | 
be extraordinary ; for this cauſe in Þ 
eg Poctry 


471 
be a 


K] Diſcourſe is figure all over. The dig- 
nity of the matter filling the Soul of 
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: Poetry We ſay nothing without Fy- 
1 proler and Metaphors , cuſtom not 


cing able to ſupply nas with terms 
that are ſtrong enough. A Poetical 


4a Poet with Raprures, Efteem,and Ade 
miration, the courſe ot his words 
cannot be equal ; he is neceſfarily in- 
terrupted by floods of great mo- 
tions whereby his mind' is agitated. 
So, when the ſubject of his Verſe has 
nothing in it that can cauſe theſe com: 
motions and raptures {as in Eclogues 
and Comedies.and certain other verſe 
whoſe matter is low: ) his Style muſt 
be plain without Figures. It is the 

uality of great and extraordinary 
things that excuſes a Poct,and autho- 
rizes him in his manner of ſpeaking; 
tor his matter being common, 'tis no 
more lawful for him than an Hiftorian 


: to decline common Expreflion. Ordi- 


narily we do not affect abſtracted ve- 
rit1es that are not to be perceived but 
by the eyes of the mind. We are fo 


mediation of our ſenſes , that we are 
Dd 3 nor 
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not able to comprehend barely with Þ 


our minds, unleſs what we would un. Þ * 
deritand be grounded and eftabliſheg 
upon ſome ſenſible experiment, Henee | 


it 1s that abſtracted Expreſlions are 
Enigma's to moſt people ; and thoſe 
only pleaſe which are ſenſible, and do 
form in the Imagination the pifture 
of the thing that is to be conceived, 
Pocts, whoſe great cnd is to pleafe, do 
uſe only theſe latter Expreſſions; and 
for the ſame reaſon it 1s, that Me- 
taphors which ( as we ſaid before) 
make every thing ſo plaip, are ſo fre- 
quent in their Style. "This deſire of 
_ 1triking effectually upon rhe ſenſc,and 
making themſelves eaſily underſtood, 
has prompred the Poets to make uſe 
ef ſo many Fictions, and indue every 
thing they mentioned with body,ſoul, 
and jhape. | 
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A Vapour rends the Clouds , and 
makes the crack, 

The frighted World at armed fove 
aces quake. 
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'Tis terrible to ſee torn Sails, broke 


Maſlts, : 
Thetis face grown rough with AZo/r1s 


blaſts. 


; Bur raging Neptime's he,which makes 


_ the Graves SG - 
For Flcets , thoſe flying Cities, in his 
Waves. 


When a Poet tells us, that Be//on9 
Goddeſs of War put fear and terror 
immto a whole Army, that the god Mars 
quickned the courage of the Souldter, 
theſe ways of expreſſing things 

ives a different impreſſion upon our 
Laſs , from what we receive by the 
common way of Expreſſion, The whol:? 
Army was terrified; the Souldzer was 
mncouraged. Every Virtue, every Pal- 


ſion is a god among the Pocts. Mner- 


v4 i$ Prudence : Fear, Choller, Envy 
are Furies. When theſe words are 


conſidered only with the 1dea's that -- 


common cuſtom has joyned to them, 
they make no great impreſſion ; but 
the Goddeſs of Choller cannot be rc- 
preſented with her eyes full of Fury , 
her hands bloody , her mouth brea- 

Dd 4 thing 
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thing fire, her Serpents, her lighted 
Torches, &c. but it begets a trem- 
bling and horror. In the Divine Po. 
ems, and in thoſe which were Sung 
before the Sanftuary , the Prophets 
made ufe of ſuch ways of ſpeaking to 
make themſelves intelligible to the 
people. David makes us conceive 
how God had ſuccoured and prote- 
ded him againſt his Enemies in as 
lively and empharical a ſtyle as any 
of the profane Pocts could have done. 
He repreſents God Almighty coming 
down in the Clouds to fight in his de- 
fence: — | 


[ look't not long e'rc th'earth beganto 
ſhake; 7 

The Rocks to tremble , and the Hills 
ro quake : 

Ando atteſt the preſence of its God, 

Who tothe Judgment on a Cherub 

The World its fixt foundation did for- 
ſake, 


+ 


Out from his Noſtrils a thick ſmoak } 


did go, 
And from his mouth deyouring fire, 
os Which 
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Which more imperuous: as it large did 


grow, 
And made the Heavens almoſt with 


| heat expire. 

He bow'd the Heavens © and chen 

came down, - 

Under his feet chain' d Jarknefs lay, 
And Tempeſts that no will but this 
_ willown,. 

In haſte flew on ies to make him 
way. 

He foflow'd cloſe, and their ſlow pace 
did chide, 

Bid them with greater ſpeed and 
ſwiftneſs ride. 


And that he dreadful might appear, 
Yet not eonſume till got more near. 
Dark Waters and thick Clouds his 

face did hide. 


' Poeſy awakens, Profe lulls and 


diſpoſes to ſleep. The Narratives of 


a Poet are interrupted with Exclama- 
tions, Ell ads x Digreſſions , and 
thouſands of other Figures to allure 


Attention. -Poets- regard things only 


in places where they are moſt capa- 


ble 


SF Soo 
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ble of charming , and mind nothing 
of them but their Grandeur or Rr. 
ty: They conſider not any thing that 
may cool their admiration. By this | 
means they ſeem” to be beſide them. 
ſelves ; and giving way to the fire of Þ 
their Imagination, they grow Enthuf. 
_ altiek, and like the $y4:} who being | 
full of extraordinary Inſpiration, ſpake 


not the common Language of Man 
kind ; 


n— pts nhl, 
Et rabie fera Corda tument; Ma. 
Jorg, videri, 
Nec Mortale ſonans , efflata eſt m- 
mine quando 
Jam propiore Det——— 
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The beauty of Diſcourſe 3s an effet? 
of an exat# Obſervation of the Rules 
of R peaki ng. | E | 


A N antienr Author has told us 
that - Beauty is the flower of 
health. Flowers are the effeft and 
} declaration of the good condition of 
 thePlant thar produces them. Flou- 
 riſhes indiſcourſe proceed in the fame 
manner from the good Complexion, 
| that is, from the juſtneſs and exac- 
| neſs of adiſcourfe. The ſame thing 
| admitsof feyeral Names according to 
} the ſeveral faces by which it is repre- 
{ ſented. When Beauty is conſidered 
in it ſelf, it is the flower of health; bur 
when it is conſidered with reference - 
ro thoſe who do judg of that Beau- 
ty, we may then fay, that true Beau- 
ty is that which pleaſes Ingemious: 
| : men, 


60 The Art of Speaking, © 
men, who are they that judg of thing 
moſt reaſonably. Itis a hard matter Þ 
to determine what it is thar pleaſes, Þ 
and in what conſiſts that Je ze ſcay 
guoy of delight that we feel in the 
reading a good Author, Neverthe. 
leſs upon reflexion we ſhall find the 
pleaſure we conceive in a well-com- 
pos'd Diſcourſe, proce only from- 
the reſemblance betwixt the Image 
form'd by the words in our mind, and 
the things whoſe Image they bear; ſo. 
thar it is. cither the truth that pleaſes, 
ox the conformity betwixt the words 
and the things. That which is cal- 
led Great and Sub/zme, is nothing but 
thar conformity in its perteCtion and 
excellence. . Longinas in his Book of 
_ this Sublimiry, has given us an cxam- 
ple of a ſublime expreſſion taken out 
of the Firſt Chapter of Gene/s, where 
Moſes ſpeaking of the Creation , uſes 
theſe words ; And God ſaid let there 
be gt, and there was light ; an e&x- 
preſſion rhat gives a ſtrong Idea of the 
pawer of God over his. Creaturcs, 
which was the thing that Moſes dc- 
ſigned. 

The 


— 
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The greatneſs of an'Expreſlion being 
founded upon - its perfpicuity; and 


force, it is no hard martrter' to deter- 
mine which, are the true Ornaments 
of Diſcourſe, and in' what they. .cott- 


fiſt. A diſcourſe iS beautiful when it 
is compos'd according to the Rules of 


| Art; itis great when, it. is more than 


ordinary perſpicuous ; when there is 
not one equivocation; no ſentence 
unintelligible ; no expreſſion ambi- 
guous ; when it is well-diſpoſed, and 
the mind of the Reader, led direAtly to 
the end of the deſign, without the re- 
ra or impediment of + impertinent 
words. Such clearneſs like a Torch 
diſpells all obſcurity , and makes eye- 
ry thing viſtble. We have ſhown - al- 
ready in our Third Book , that when 


werange our words in ſuch manner 


as their pronunciation is fluid and ea- 
ſy, they make a delightful harmony to 
every Body that hears them ; ſo we 
need no other Rules for ſpeaking Or- 
nately, than the Rules already given 
for ſpeaking juſtly. 


Ld 


Ornaments in Diſcourſe, like Orna- 


ments of Nature ,baye this property, 
_. they 
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they are both pleaſanr afid ptofitabl. Þ 
Tn: Natural Beauty whatever is come. [ 


tif, is uſeful.' In an Orchard where the 
Trees are planted in rows, in 
ſquares ,, the diſpoſition of them is 

afatht and-uſeful ; becauſe they tw | 
ſoſet, that the Earth may communi. | 
cate its Juice equally ro then all, 4- 
boxes in Ordinem, certatne intel, 
redatte pbacent ; Quinetince nibil he- 
Cr6fems eft,ſed 5d quomue prode$? at far. 
nm terv# nbch 


zter trahant. Pillars 


"are the principal Ornathents: of Buil- 


ding, their beauty is link'd fo firait- 
ly with the ſolidiry of the'Work, that 
the Pillars catinot be 'pull'd down 
without deſtruction to the whol: 
Houſe. The Ornaments of a good Dil: 
courſe are alſo inſeparable. Alluſions 
afid ſporting with words ; Figurative 
repetition of certain Syllables, and 0- 
thet Ornaments not alrogether Eſſen- 
tial, can give bur ſmall fatisfaQion to 
thoſe who tonſider them with the cyc 
ofReaſon : for ina word | it is truth 
only that ſatisfies a rational man ; 
Ornaments'thete is nothing of ttuth 3 
they do tather perplex and Embarabs, 
an 
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and render things more unconeei- 
vable than if our Diſconrſe were fim- 
ple and natural. OO 
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The falſe Idea that men have of Gy 2%- 
deur , and their deftre to ſpeak' no- 
thing but Great things is the Cauſe 
of 11] Ornaments. EN 


Here are but few men that exa- 
mine judiciouſly ' the things 
wuch preſent themſelves. We ſuffer 
our ſelves to be taken with Appea- 


E rances, becauſe great things are tare, 


and extraordinary. Men do form tro 
themſelves ſuch an Idea of Grandeur, 
that whatever carries an extraordina- 
ry aire, appears to them great. They 


put no value upen any thing that is 
| common. They deſpiſe the manners 
| of Speaking that are nor natural, for 
| no other reaſon but becauſe they are 
| not extraordinary. 'T ne affeCt big 


| words, and bombaſt phraſes, a 


 pedalia verba && ampullas. To dazle 


and 
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and amaze, we; need only cloth ous 
Propoſitions in ſtrange and magnij. 
cent Language. They conſider not 
whether -under that dreſs there he a. 
ny thing conceal'd that is effeQtuall 

great and extraordinary, That whic, : 
makes their ſtupidity the more re. Þ 
markable is ,” that they admire what Þ| 
they do not...underſtand , Mzrantyr 
gue non 7ntelligunt; becauſe obſcurity 
has ſome appearance of Grandeur,ſub- 
lime and exalted things being for the 
moſt part obſcure and difficult. 

_ Men having then ſo falſe an 1deaof 
Grandeur, it isnot to be admired if 
the Ornaments wherewith their works 
are adorn'd be falſe and numerous, be- 
cauſe as we have ſayd before, they de- 
ſire to. ſpeak nothing but what is 
great. Burt mens ambition carrying 
them beyond their pitch, they miſcar- F 
ry in their flight, and puff themſelves F 
up, till they crack with the too great 
quantity of wind. Copiouſnels 15 2 | 
mark of Grandeur ; our impatience to 
appear copious , chokes up our 
thoughts with too great abundance 


of words. When men are pleas'd 
with 


| | 
y -, 
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| witha mg, they inſiſt upon it too 
* much, an | 

| Neſcintt quod bene ceſſit relinguere. 
| They are like young Hounds that 
| worrey theirPrey , and are not caſily 


repeat it over and oyer: 


got off: Every thing is to be allowed 


irs natural dimenſion. A Statue whoſe 
| parts are diſpropottionable , whoſe 
| leggs are great, and arms ſmall, whoſe 


body is large and head ſmall, is mon- 
ſtrous and ifregular. The greateſt 
art of Eloquence is to keep the hea- 
rets attentive, and hinder them from 


| looſing the proſpe&t of the end ro 


which we would conduct them. But 
when we ſtop too long upon particu- 
Jar parts, we are many times imploy'd 
ſo much upon them , that we forget 
the principal Subjed. Copiouſneſs 
therefore is not always good. Repleti- 
on and empriheſs are both Cauſes of 
Diſeaſe, ANETE 


Amongſt Learned men thoſe are _ 


moſt eſteem'd who are beſt read. The 
difficulty of a Science adyances its 
price; we have a value for thoſe 
Who underſtand the «Arab;an and 
Perſian Languages; we never exa- 


E e mine 
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mine whether by thoſeLanguages they ÞÞ 
have acquir'd any knowledg that is 


not to be found in other Authors; iz 
is ſufficient if the skilful in theſeLan, Þ 
- guages underſtand that which is hard Þ 
te be underſtood, and underſtood by 
few people. Our ambition to he 
thought Learned, and to intimate and 
oftentar c our Erudition , cauſes thar 
either in Speaking or Writing , we 
name continually our Authors, though | 
their authority be neceſſary no fanher Þ 
than to ſhow we have read them, and 
to make us paſs for Learned men, 
This humor St. Auſtin reproaches to 
Julian, Quis hec audit , © non iþþ 
nomimim, ſefttarumg; conglobatarum 
ftrepitu terreatur , {i eſt meruditut, 
gi.alis eif homunum multitudo, © ext- 
$7imet te al:quem magnum , qui hc 
fſerre potweris ? they heap Greek up- 
on Latin, and Hebrew upon Arabrct. 
A trifle delivered in Greek is well c- 
nough reccivd, An ITtahkan phraſe 
however apply'd in diſcourſe , makes 
the Author paſs for a polite,well-bred 
man. Were it not cuſtomary and com- 

mon, we ſhould be as much frighted 

a 
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at this wild way of ſpeaking,as at rhe 
diſcourſe of 4 mad-man. This is a 


fault rhar diſgraces a ſtyle , and hin- 


ders it from being natural atid clear. 
If it be to add weight ro out: words, 


| that we add the Names of our Au- 
© thors, we ought to do it only when 
neceſſity requites us to make uſe of 
| the authoriry and reputation of an 


Author. Whar need is thete thar we 


| quote Encl;4to prove that the whole 


38 equal toall the parts : Or cite Phi- 
Joſophers to perſwade the World rhat 
Winteris cold. I do not blame all 
theſe citations , or the contrary they 


| are commendable , when the words 


are clear, and convenient to awaken 
the mind of the Reader by variety : 
It is only exceſs in this kind thar is 
blamcable. Thoſe who have read 
much are'to imitate the Bee, which di- 
geſts what it has ſuck'd from the 
tlowers,and turns all'into Honey. Na- 


ture Joyes ſtmplicity. It is the'ſign of 


diſtemper to hayeſthe gkin marked \yth 


(| ſpots of feveral colours. Too trequent 


ſentences trouble alſo rhe uniformity 


of aſtyle: By the word Sentence 15 
| Ee 2 under- . 
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underſtood thoſe cxalted and abfira. 
cted thoughts that, are to be expreſg' 
in a conciſe way , and in few words: 
and theſe Sentences are called points, 
T ſpeak not of thoſe childiſh andifalſ 
Sentences which have nothing in them 
bur whar is forced and unnatural, th 
beſt, expreſſions plac'd too thick, do 
bur perplex and .incommode a Style 
and render it rugged : and when 
they are ſeparated trom the reſt of 
rhe-diſcourſe , the Style may be ſayd 
to be rough and unpleaſing, Theſe ab- 
{tracted thoughts are like patches 
ſow'd together , which being ot a dif 
icrcnt colour from the reſt of rhe ſtuff, 
make.the Garment ridiculous, Caras- 
dum eſt-ne ſententiae emineant extra 
Corpus orationis expreſſe , ſedntexto 
ebibus colore niteaut. Some love to 
_ 1nterſpecſe their diſcourſes with thele 
kind of Sentences, ſuppoſing they add 
repurarion to the Wit of the Author: 
 Facie.ingenti blandiuntur. 
The laſt fault into-which- they fall Þ 
.who arc defirous to have the honour 
of doing ſomerhing exactly, proceeds 
from an extraordinary endeayour b 
= mak 
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make their Works excellent, A man 
who writes with too much affectati- 
on, is not-capable of perceiving the ob - 
ſcurity of his words. , The darkeſt of 
them ſeem clear to him ; he diſcovers 
eaſily all the Idea's thar his Expreſli- 
ons ought to awaken to be under-_ 
ſtood, becauie thoſe 1dea's are preſent 
to him. Bur it is not the ſame with 
thoſe who read his Works, whoſe ima - 
ginations are not ſo hot, and who do 
not addreſs themſelves to penetrate, 
the ſenſe of his words with ſo grear * 
zcal and application as he who com- 
pos'd them. Whena man cxpreſles 
himſelt with pain,we labour with him, 
and in ſome meaſure we participatc 
of his pain : It he expreſles himſclt 
calily and naturally, ſo as every word 
ſeems to fall into its place without rhe 
trouble of picking them, that caſincſs 
dw Da The ſight of a merry Man 


LOT 


poles us to mirth == 


{ This facility appears in a Treatiſe, 
- when we make uſe of natural expreſii- 
| 0nS, When we avoid thoſe which arc 
elaborate, and carry the ſenſible marks, 

ot Writing with pain. Not but that 

06, I £0 
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ro furniſh our ſelycs with terms naty.. 
ral and proper , we haye need ſome. Þ 
times of ſtudy and application : By: Þ 
this ſtudy, this application ought nx || 
to appear. Ludentis ſpeciem dahit, 
© 7orquebitur. AS much as we may, 
and the matter of which we treat wil 
permit, we muſt give our diſcourſe 
chis latitude and liberty of Converſ- 
tion. Doubtleſs when a perſon in con- 
verſation ſpeaks eaſily and picaſant- 
ly, it goes far towards towards the 
putting us into the ſame humour; the 
pleaſure we take in his diſcourſe, ren: 
ders cyery thing caſy that he ſays. 


ab 
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Of Artificial Ornaments : Rules relas 
ting to thoſe Ornaments. 


— 


* 


TL I Eſides this natural Beauty which 
iS the excellence and exaCtnels 
et Diſcourſe, we are obliged to take 
notice of certain Ornaments that we 
may call Artificial. It muſt be ac 
knowledged that in the Works of _ 
mo 


_ 
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molt judicious Authors, ſome things 
are to be found that might have been 
ſpared without mjury ro their dif- 
courſe, without perplexity to the ſenſe, 
and without diminution to the 
ſtrengrh of their Kyle. "They are in- 
rroduc'd only for Imbelliſhment, and 
arc of no other ufe but ro detain the 
mind of the Reader,and make him the 
more willingly attentive. Many times 
when we have ſaid all that is neceſſa- 
ry, we add ſomething for Entertain- 
ment, and chooſe to expreſs our ſelves 
by Metaphors or Hyperboles: Though | 
perhaps caſtom affords us Terms 
proper enough to expreſs our Con- 
ceptions , yct we think it better in 
Diſcourſe to make uſe of Figures to 
prevent being tedious. When our 
Words and Expreſſions are well dif- 
pos'd, and may be conveniently pro- 
nounc'd, wego t{arther , we meaſure 
them, and give them ſuch Cadence as 
may make them gratcful to the ear. 


| Nature ſports her ſelf ſometimes in 


her own Works : all Plants do not 
bear fruit, ſome having nothing bur 
flowers. We cannot therefore abſo- 
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lurely condemn theſe Ornaments tha 
arc inſerted only tor the diverſion ang 
entertainment of the Reader. The 
have their worth , but it is the right 
uſe of them that gives 1t. 'The a 
lowing Rules will not be unprofitable Þ 
for our uſing this copiouſneſs of Ex. Þ 
preſſion with dexterity and Art. The Þ 
firſt Rule to be obſery'd in the diſtri 
bution of Oraaments,is to apply them 
in their due time and place : Recreati- 
on is of Importance when we haye 
been over-laden with buſtneſs. When 
a ſubje& is difficult, and that dif 
culty has perplex'd and troubled the 
| Reader, we muſt haye a care of ſuch 
ſporting with words as may increaſe 
his perplexity by diverting his 
thoughts before . he comprehends, 
When we aim at nothing but convidti- 
on ,- diverſion is. unpleaſant. Some 
things there are that admit of no Or- 
nament, ſuch as theſe we call Dogma: 
tical. 
Ornari res iþſa negat , contenta ac 
ceri. 
When the ſubic&t of our Diſcourſe 
1s ſimple , all thereſt pught ro be {9 
* 100. 
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 c00. Pretious Stones, and extraordi- 
| nary Ornaments, are uſed only in 
| orcat Feſtivals , and upon extraordi- 
| nary occaſions. 
| The Second Rule requires that the 

KF Ornaments be juſt, and the Rules of 
* Art exaaly obierved. Some people 
| are ſo idle as not to concern them- 
| ſelves for theimpertinence or falſity of 
| what they ſay, if it be ſpoken after 
| the manner of aSentence : If they can 
| but hedg a Metaphor or other Figure | 
| into their Diſcourſe, they regard nor 
whether what they ſay be for or a- 
: gainſt them : If they can bring in an 

Antitheſis, a Repetition , a Cadence 
that tickles the ſenſe , they care not 
| how vain it be —and unſatisfactory 
* toReaſon. But we muſt know no- 
thing is beautiful thar is falſe; and it 
there be any thing that purs a value 
upon theſe fallacious Ornaments , it 
is becauſe they dazle us by their 
falſe luſtre, and deaten us by their in- 
ſignificant Noiſe ; or if I may ſpeak 
my thoughts freely, it is becauſe our 
judgments-are—defective.. A_Noble 
mind affeQts things and truth in dif- 
courle 
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4 Tre Art of Speaking, 
courſe rather than words. St. Auf, 
tells us, Bonorum ingenorum injyu; f 
eft indoles , in verbis verum ama, Þ 
yo werba. I cannot value a Diſcourſe 
that tickles my ear, unleſs the matte; 
pleaſes my judgment. Nullo mods 
mihi ſonat diſerte , quod dicitur in. 
fe. 1 
7 The Third Rule in theſe Artificial Þ 
Ornaments is to conſider firſt what is Þ 
uſeful ; to make choice of ſuch terms 
and expreſſions as are capable of in- 
printing in the minds of our Audi- 
cors ſuch thoughts and morions as we 
deſire to give them. The firſt thing F 
that takes up the thoughts of an Ar- 
chiteQ, is the raiſing of his walls, and F 
ereting ſuch ſtrong Pillars as may 
ſupport the Superſtrufture. If he has 
2 mind to beaurifie , he adorns his 
Pillars with Gutter-work , his Corni- | 
_ ſhes with Frezes,and Flowers,and Me- 
Zopes, and Treglyphes, and other deco: | 
rations wherewith his art ſupplies 
him. Bur this is to be obſerv'd,things 
of Ornament are never ſet up till thc 
ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the buil 
ding be finiſhed. __ 
- , 
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| The laſt Ruleis,that we keep a juſt 
| Moderation in our Ornaments; they 
muſt not be too frequent - The grea- 
reſt pleaſures Ry! e ſooneſt gone: 
| Omnzs voluptas (lays St. Auſtin) ha- 
| bet finitimum faſtiamum. Nothing is 
* more graceful than the eye, bur he 
* that: ſhould have more in his face 
| than two, would be a Monſter. Contu- 
* ſion” of Ornaments hinders diſcourſe 
from being clear : and it is as obſer- 
rable as any thing I haye hitherto 
| fayd, that exceſs of Ornaments keeps 
E the mind of the hearer from being in- 
 tentupon the ſubſtance. This hapy 
= pens very frequentlys in Panegyricks, 
} where Orators are uſually laviſh of 
| their Eloquence , and with full hands 
throw about the flowers of their Arr. 
The hearer admires the Oratoz, but 
never thinks upon the perſon com- 
mended, We arc in every thing ro 
reſpe& the deſign. When we would 
arrive happily ar the end of our jour- 
ncy, we chooſe the beſt way we can 
find; but it muſt be ſure to conduct us 
thither. When leaves cover the 
Fruit, and hinder thcir ripening, we 

pull 
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pull off thoſe Leaves withour confide. 


4 


 beautitul Ornaments. 29703. 20h 
For this Reaſon it is, that the Hy. 
ly Ghoſt which directed the Peng of 


ring that we rob the Trees of ſuch 


t he Apoſtles , ſuffered them not t© Þ 


make uſe of the Rhetorick and pon. 
pous Eloquenece of profane Orator 
which deludes the eye}, and makesy; 
conſider rather the beauty of words, 
than the ſenſe and reaſon of things, 
The Sacred Scriptures were nor writ 
to indulge our Vanity , but to cdikte 
our Souls. Thoſe who in Books re 
quize nothing but idle diverſion, do 
undervalue thenf; but he who loves 


Reaſon and Marter, ſhall find enough Þ 


in the Holy Scriptures to delight and 
edify himſclf. One ſingle Fſahn of 
Dawtids js worth more than all the 
Odes of Pindar, Anacreon , and Hi 
race. Demoſthenes and Cicero arc 
not to be compar'd to Tſazah. All th 
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Works of Plito and Ariſtotle arc not | 


equivalent to one of St. Paul's Chap: 
rers. Forin ſhort, words being 10 
thing but ſound, we ought not to pre 
fer their harmony to the ſolid _—_ 

cog 


The Ari of Speaking, 99 
ledy of truth. For my own partI va- 
lue not the Art of Speaking , butas ir 
contributes to the diſcovery of truth; 
2s it forces it from the bottom of our 
thoughts where it lay conceal'd; as it 
diſintangles it , and diſplays it to our 
eyes; and indeed this is the true cauſe 
that has incouraged me to write of 
this Art , as a thing nor only uſeful, 
but neceſſary. 

1. ic 


The former Table refuted,and the true 
Original of Languages declared. 
VWF that which Dzodorus SIicu- 
|| Iss has writ of the Original of 
Languages be true, what we have fan- 
cy'dof our new men forming a Lan- 
guage to themſelves , would not be a 
Fable, bur a trpe Story. That Author 
© ſpeaking of the opinion of the Greets 
in relatioft to the beginning of the 
 Worldtells us.that after the Elements 
had taken their places ini the Univerſe, 
and the Waters were run down into 
the ca, the Earth being yet moiſt, 
was chafed by the hear of the Sun, 
became fruitful, and produced _ 

an 
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down in ſeveral places, found 
perience that to defend themſelye 4. 


nient to live ropether : Thar at ff 


which they poliſhed afterwards , and 
eſtabliſhed ſuch terms as were judged 
neceſlary for the explanation of their 
thoughts ; and that ih time men be- 
ing bortt in ſeveral corners of the 
Earth, and by conſequence divided 
into ſeveral Societies , of which eyary 
one had form'd 
Language, it followed that all Nati 
ons did not make uſe of the fame 
Languags. » 

Theſe are the conjectures of the 
Greeks, who had no tfue Rnowledy of 
Antiquity : Pl1to reproaches it to 
them in one of his Dialogues , where 
he brings in 7:-m2us telling that the 
Egyptians commonly call'd the Greeks 
children, becauſe they underſtood no 


they had their Original,or what paſsd 
in the world before they were born ; 


4 


- and the reſt of the Creatures, That 
theſe men being diſpers'd up 26d. 
Y &x- 

painſt the Beaſts , it would be conye:- ; 


their words were confuſed and groſs, Þ 
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more than Children, from whence I 
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The Art of Speakins, 19 
| & that we are not much to depend 
W upon cheir Salvation. All the antient 
© monuments of Antiquity bear wit- 
| neſs to the verity of _ what Moſes 


© tion of the World , and the Ori- 
ginal of man-kind. . We underſtand 

E trom thence that God. formed Adam 
the firſt of his Sex , and gave him a 
* Language of which alone his Chil- 
> dren made uſe till the building of 
| the Tower of Babel ſome time after 
| the Deluge. The deſign of building 
that Tower, was to defend themſelves 
| againſt God himſelf: 1f eyer he ſhould 
1 paul the world with another De- 
| uge, they hop'd by that Edifice to 
protet themſelves againſt him ; and 
they were ſo infolent in their Enter- 
| prize, that God Almighty finding 
| them obſtinate;, fenr ſuch Confuſion 
| into their Language and Words as 


| difabled them from underſtanding one 


| another; by which means their deſign 
| Was fruſtrated, and they forc'd to de- 


# fiſt and ſeparate into ſeveral Cqun- 


| tries. > 
The common Opinion concerning, 
_ this 


relates in Gene//s about the Crea- 
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Ir is believed only that after this Con. Þ 
fuſion, every Family made uſe of z |þ 


eaſily deduce from the Hebrew Lan 


839. The Art of Speaking, _ 
this Confuſion is , that God did ng 

fo confound the Languages of the Þ 
Undertakers, as to make ſo many fe. 
veral Languages as there Were me, 


particular Language ; from whence ir 
tollowed that the Families being di. 
vided, the men \were diſtinguiſhed as 
well by diffetence of Languages, as 
the places ro which they retir'd, This 
Contuſiori cohſiſted not alone in the 
Novelty of Words, but in the altera- 
tion, tranſpoſition , addition , or re- 
trenchment of ſeveral Letters which 
compos'd their familiar words beforc 
that Confuſion. Hence ir is that we 


guage (which is rationally preſumed 
to be that which was ſpoken by 4 
aim, and uſed a long time afterwards) F 
the Otiginal of the antient Names of | 
'Towns,-and Provinces, and their It: 
habirants, as has been prov'd by feve- 
ral Learned men, and particularly by 
Samuet Bochart in his Sacred Oco- 
graphy. - 
The uſe of words then did rot = 
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The Art of Speaking. 3x 
by chance ; it was God who taught 
them ar firſt, and from the firſt 1. an- 
guage that he gave to Adam ail other 
Languages are deriv'd , that bcing 
afterwards divided and mulriplyed as 
aforeſaid. Yer this Confifion which 
God brought into the Languages of 
the Builders of the Tower of Babel, 
was not the ſole Cauſe of the great di- 
verſity and multiplicity of Languages. 
Thoſe in uſe at this time in the world 
are much more numerous than the Fa- 
milies of the children of Noah, when 
they were ſeparated , and much dife- 


rent from their Languages. AS in all 


other things, fo in Languages,there are 
inſenſible alterations that in time 
makes them all - appear guite.orher 


-than whar they were at firſt. Tt is not 


to be doubted bur our preſent French 
is deriv'd from that which was ſpoken 
five hundred years ſince : and yet we 
can ſcarce underſtand what was ſpo-. 
ken but two hundred years ago. It is 
not to be imagin'd that thefe alrerati- 
ons happen'd only to the French 


Tongue. Oumtilian tells us that the © 


Langage of the Romans in his time 
r ft Wag 
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the beginning of a word , and then 


$2 The Art of Speaking. 
was ſo different from whart it was , 
firlt, that the Prieſts could ſcarce yy, 
deritand the old Hymns compog' b 
their Primitive Prieſts to be Sung be. 
fore their Idols. : 
The inconſtancy of. man is a prin. Þ - 
pal cauſe of this alteration, His loje 
to Novelty makes him contrive ney 
words inſtead of the old , and into. 
duce ſuch ways of Pronunciation as in 
proceſs of time changes entirely the Þ 
old Language into new. So that thoſe | 
who are inquiſitive after the Erymo- 
logy or Original of new Languages, to 
diſcover how they are deriy'd from 
the Antients, ought to conſider what 
have been the different manners of 
pronunciation in different times , and 
how by thoſe different manners the 
words have been ſo chang'd, that they 
appear quite different from what they 
were in their Original. For example, 
there is no great conformity betwixt 
Ecrire in French, and Scribere in IF 
Latin, betwixt Etabler,and $1ab:hre. 
In time 1t came to be the cuſtom not 
ro pronounce the Letter & after Eat 


they 
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they writ Ecrzbere, Etabilere, and at 


& [cngth abbreviating farther,rhey came 
| -o write Ecrire , Etabler. Changes 
* of this Nature have fo diſguiz'd the 
| Latine words, thar they have made a 
ÞF newLanguage. Inall LaNgunges : 
Þ is theſame with the Frenc 

with the Spanz/b and 1:alian proceeds 
from the Latin. Latin comes from 
| the Greek, Greek from Hebrew,as the 
| Chaldee, and Syriack, Ir is the diffe- 
| rent manners of Pronunciation that 
| havecaus'd the great difference at pre- 
| ſent in all Languages. We are much 


, Which 


ſurpriz'd at firſt, when from an antient 


| Language we can derive any word of 
| a new Language: for example, a La- 


tin: from an Hebrew word , if their 
difference be conſiderable. The fſur- 
prize proceeds from this, that no no- 
tice is taken that the Latin word be- 


| fore it received its preſent form,paſs'd _ 


through ſeveral Countries and Condi- 


| tions that altered it. Theſe conditi- 


ons are the different manners with 
which it has been pronounc'd: 
Feople have particular inclinations 
or particular 'Lerrers, and particular 
TS termi- 
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terminations ; apprehending eithe 
by fancy or reaſon, that the Pronunei. 
ation of theſe Letters ; and thoſe t«. Þ 
minat#ons is more eaſy,and accommo. # 
date to their natural diſpoſitions.This 
is particularly remarkable in the Þ 
Greek Tongue ; and is it, that ha, |þ 
introduc'd in the common uſe of tha Þ 
I-anguage , the particularities cal. Þ 
led Dialets. The Arrzchs for Exam: 
ple inſtead of ,, put Z7 ps rev. They 
add the Syllable at the end of many 
of their words ; they do frequently add 
, to the end of their Adverbs : They 
contra their words in oppoſition to 
the 7onzans who lengthen them. The 
Doricks uſ> the 2 very oftei, The #0 
lians ule 8 bcfore (e), of two «they 
make two #, they change the( 9) in- 
tO @. It is the ſame with the Chalate, 
in reſpect of the Hebrew. The Ita- 
_ trans, French , and Spaniſh have their 
pcculiar Letters and terminations, a5 | 
may be ſeen by their Grawmars and 
Dictionaries. Theſe peculiarities do 


manifeſtly-change much. of their Lan- | 


guages, and create great difference bc- 


wwixt them; ſo that though they pro- 
| cee 
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| coed from the ſame Parents ( if I may 
| ſo ſay) they do not ſeem to be Siſters. 
Þ for the French, Itahan, and Spaniſh, 
® {cm to be derivd from ſeveral Lan- 
| Uages. -— 
| The changes and revolutions that 
| happen to States, produce alteration 
S in Languages, becaule in alteration of 
| Governments ſeveral different People 
are united , from which mixrure con- 
| {uſion of Language muſt neceſſarily 
| follow. So our French Language is 
| not deriv'd wholly from Latin , but 
compos'd of ſeveral words in uſe a- 
mong the antient- Gauls and Geyr- 
m3ns, With whom the Romans coha- 
| bited in Ga//za. The Engliſh Tongue 
7 has ſeveral French words, introduced 
. | upon occaſion of the Engliſh remai- 
| ning a Jong time in France , of which 
- | the greatelt part was in their poſſeſſi- 
r | 0n. The Jpanzards have ſeveral Ara- 
5 | #:c& words derived to them-from the - 
| | Moors, under whoſe Dominion they 
were for ſome Centuries of Years. 
- | Lerms of Artprocced commonly from _ 
- | the places where thoſe Arts have been 
ſtudied and improved. Whence it 
ES comes 
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comes that the Greeks having laboy: 
red moſt towards the cultivation of 
Sciences , the terms of the Liberal 
Arts are generally Greek. The Art of 
Navigation has been infinitely im- 
prov'd in the North,and therefore the Þ 
terms of Navigation are generally in 
the language of the North _ 
Colonies have been a great means 
of the multiplication of Languages, 
It is manite:. the Zyr,27m5 who traded 
formerly all over the world, haverar- 
_ryed their Language into moſt Coun- 
tries. At Carthage ( a Colonic of the 
Tyrtans) they ſpoke the Language of 
the Phenicians, Which was a Dialet 
of Hebrew, as may be proy'd by ſeve- 
ral Arguments , but particularly by 
the Verſes in the Punick or Carths- 
ginzan Language, to be read in Fla: 
7119, But as we have ſayd , Colonies 
multiply Languages , and make leve 


ral out of one-, becauſe thoſe who are | 


remov'd into thoſe Colonies, not ut- 
_ derftanding well enough their own 
Language to preſerye it without cor- 
ruption, are apt to participate of the 
Language to which they are remov'd; 


by 
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| by which means they by degrees be- 

| oin-to ſpeak both Languages , and 

| Ms 2 third of them both.. It is no 

hard matter to trace out the Original 

| of Languages , if we have any ſmat- 

| tering of Antiquity ; but my. deſign 

{ ſuffers me not to enlarge upon this 

Subject. From what is ſayd, it ap- 

F pears clearly that Cuſtom changes 

| Languages, that cuſtom 'makes them 

| what they are , and exerciſes a Sove- 

| > oyer them, that ſhall be evin- 

| ced more amply in the following 
Chapter, fs 
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A Piſcourle, mn which 1; 
_ grven an Idea of the Art 


CHAT. 1 
FE 


[hat are the Tarts of the Art of Ter- 
few " —. | 
Wes - 


 SFough the Arts of Speaking 

| and Perſwading are both 
comprehended under the 

name of Rhetorick by ſevc 

ral great Maſters , yet it is not to be 
deny'd but there 1s great difierence 
betwixt them. Every man who 
ipeaks wel), has not the ſecret of m_ 
ung 
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| king upon the AﬀeCtions, or working 


E -» his fide, ſuch as were before of a 


| contrary Opinion 3 and this is call'd 

| to perſwade. Wherefore being to 

| treat of theſe two Arts, I choſe to do 

it ſeparately; Yet 1 ſhall in this place 

only give an Idea of the Art of Pey- 

| (aſton , not being able to treat of it 

 5n its full latitude , becauſe it borrows 

irs Arms from ſeveral other Arts, and 

cannot be ſeparated from them , as I 

ſhall ſhow in the ſequel of this dif- 

| courſe. 

| ToPerſwade , we mult find out a 

way. to bring Pcople to our Senti- 

- ments, that were of a contrary Senti- 

| ment before : We muſt put our mat- 

ter in Order in our minds, and having 
tairly disposd it, we muſt make 

| choice of ſuch words as arc proper to 

| expreſs it, We muſt get by heart 

| what we write,that we may pronounce 

-1t with more advantage ; fo the Art - 

of Ferfwaſion conſiſts of five parts. 

The firſt is, Invention of Proper 

Names ; the Second is,Diſpoſition of 

thoſe means : The Third is, Elocuti- 

on : The Fourth, Memory : The Fitth, 

Pro- 
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Pronunciation. When a truth is eager. 


ly. conteſted , unleſs we be blinded. 7 | 


with Intereſt, Perverſeneſs, or Paſſion, 
good proof is ſufficient to convince ug; 
to. remove alldifficulties,and diſpel all 


clouds. But when the controverſy 


is-with people that are not fond of 
the truth ; that are perverſe in their 
inclinations, and prepoſleſs'd by their 
Paſſions, Reaſon is too weak, and we 
muſt make uſe of cunning. Upon this 
occaſion two things are to be done; 
we muſt ſtudy their humours and in- 
clinations to gain them : And becauſc 
moſt men judging (according totheir 
Paſlions ) thar their Friends were in 
the right, and their Enemies in the 
wrong,we mutt infuſe ſuchMotionsin- 
to them as may bring them toour fide: 
Wherctore the Matters in that Art 
have owned three ways of Perſwading; 
Arguments, Manners, and Paſſion. 
They teach us that to perſwade we 
mult find proofs ; we mutt deliyer our 
ſelves ſo as to work upon the Inclina- 


tions of him we. would gain, or excite. 


ſuch paſſion in his mind as may dil 
poſe him to our Party,. 
11. The 
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— 


Ft. AAZOl Ts Me... 


I I. 


The Invention of Proofs. 


Learneſs is the charaCter of 
Truth ; no doubt can be made 
| of a clear truth, and when it is evident 
| in the higheſt degree , the moſt ſul- 
| [cn and obſtinate are obliged to throw 
| down their Arms, and ſubmit to con- 
viction, No man will ever deny that 
| the whole is greater than the part ; 
| Thar all the Parts united are equal to 
| the whole, &c. Sometimes we turn 
$ our {aces , and will not fee the clear- 
| neſs offuch truths as offend us : Yet 
at length, when in ſpight of our Aver- 
| tion, truth ſtrikes ſtrongly upon our 
eyes,we are glad to ſurrender,and our 
Tongues many times give the lye to 
| our Minds, To perſwade thoſe whoſe 
| Diſputes are grounded only upon the 
obſcurity or uncertainty of a Propoſi--- 
| t0n,we muſt make uſe of one or more 
_1nconteſtable Propoſitions., and make. 
r appear that the Propoſition contc- 


{icd 
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ſtcd is the ſame with thoſe which are Þ 
inconteſtable. The @oman Judges Þ 
doubred whether Milo had done illin | 
killing of Clandins; they doubteq 
not bur it was lawful to repel force 
by force. Ccero. to clear the jp. 
nocence of the accuſed party, made: 
uſe of theſe two Propoſitions, We may 
kill him that would murder us , and 
therefore Milo might kl Claudius for 
ſeeking his life. One of theſe Propo- 
ſitions is clear , the other obſcure: 
One is granted on all hands,the other 
_ uncertain ; yet they ſignifie but the 
ſame thing , and by conſequence one 
of them being incontcſiable,rhe other 
mult be ſotoo. It is the firſt partot 
Philoſophy calſd Logick , to give 
Rules of Argumentation , and there- 
fore 1t iS not Without reaſon that we 
have ſayd in the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, thar ro handle this Art ot 
 Perſwaſion in its full dimenſion, we © 
mult rreat of feycral other Arts,which 
could not be done without Confu- 
110n; — 
The matter of the Art of Perſwa- 
ai117 isnot limited : This Art ſhows 
| Tad 
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-- ſelf in the Pulpit , at the Bar, ar all 
manner of buſineſs and converſation; 
fr in a word, the whole end of Com- 
merce and Converſation is to per- 
| fade thoſe with whom we deal , and 
 - reduce them to our Sentiments. To 
be then a compleat Orator, and ſpeak 
well upon any thing that occurs ( as 
the 'Rhetoricians pretend their Diſci- 
ples may,) we ought to be univerſally 
well-read , and ignorant of nothing : 
for a man indced is not perfectly ca- 
pable of Arguing, but when he under- 
ſtands his Subje&t tro the bottom ; 
when his mind is full of clear truths, 
and undoubted Maxims, from whence 
Conſequences may be deduced to de- 
cide the Controverſie in queſtion, For 
example , a Divine argues rationally 
| and well, when to perſwade an Adver- 
| fary to his Opinion , he produces 
| Texts of Scripture ; the Fathers, the 
Councils, Tradition, and the Teftimo- 
ny of the Church. 
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1h, 
_ Of Common Traces. 
: Here is no way of filling the | 


_ mind with certain truths uy- 
on the matters of which we are to 
Treat, like ſerious Meditation , and 
long ſtudy , of which few men are Þþ 
capable : Knowledg is a Fruit enyi- 
ron'd with Thorns , that keep moſt 
men at a diſtance : fo that it it were 
not lawtul to ſpeak of any thing but 
what we know, the moſt part of thoſc 
who make Oratory their Profeſſion, 
would be oblig'd ro hold their peace. 
To obviate ſo ineyitable an inconyeni- 
ence, theſe Orators have ſought out 
ſhort and eaſy ways to ſupply them- 
ſelves with matter of diſcourſe , even 
upon Subjects on which they are et: 
tirely ignorant. They diſtribute thele 
ways into ſeyeral Claſſes, which they _ 
call Common-Places, becauſe they are. 
publickly expos'd,and every man may 
take out freely what Arguments he 
pleaſes 
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pleaſes to prove what 1s 'in diſpute, 


| though perhaps he be quite ijg- 


norant of the thing in "Controverſy 
himſelf. The Logicians ſpeak ottheſe 
Common-places in their Topicks, 1 


ſhall explain in few words the uſe of 


theſe Common-places, and afterwards 


| ſhow what judgment is to' be made of 
them. 


Common-places do properly con- 


| tainnothing bur general advice that 
remembers thoſe who conſult them of 


all the faces by which a ſubje& may 
be conſidered ; and this may. be con- 
venient, becauſe viewing a SubjeCt in 
that manner on all ſides, without 


| doubt we may find with more eaſe 


whatis moſt proper to be ſayd on thar 
ſubject. A thing may be obſerv'd a 
hundred different ways, yet it has 


pleaſed the Authors of thoſe Topicks 


to eſtabliſh only 16 Commorrplaces. 
The Firſt of theſe Common-places 

is the Genus ; that is to ſay, we mull 

conſider in every ſubject what it has 


.1n_common-with all other the like 


Subjets. If we ſpeak of the War 
with the Turks, we may conſider War 


"BID 
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in general, and draw our Arguments 
from that Generality. | 

The Second place is call'd Tz. 
rence,by which we confider what-eyer 
is peculiar to a Queſtion. 

The Third is Definition ; that ist) Þ 
ſay, we muſt conſider the whole nz. |} 
ture of the Subje&t : The Diſcourk 
which expreſſes the nature of a thing, 
is the definition of rhar thing. 

The Fourth place is Enumeration 
of the parts contain'd in the Subje& 
of which we Trear. 

_ The tifth is the E7ymologie of the 
Name of the Subject. 
_ TheSixth is the Conugates , which 
are the Names which haye connexion 
. with the name of our Subje&, as the 
word ove has connexion with all 
theſe other words , to love, loving, 
friendſhip, tovely, friend fc. 

We may likewiſe conſider the /m- 
litude,or diſſimilitude, in the things 0 
which we treat ; which two Conlide-! 
rations make the Seventh and the! 
Eighth places. I 

We may likewiſe make Compariſon, 
and in our compariſon introduce cve 1 
ry 
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+ thing to which our ſubje& is op- 

7%, A this Compariſon and Oppo: 
/ition are the Ninth and Tenth places. 
K The Eleventh place is Repugnance ; 
'Þ char is to ſay, in diſcourſing upon a 
| Subject , we mult have an eye upon 
thoſe things that are repugnant to it, 
to diſcover the Proofs wherewith that 
Proſpedt may furniſh us. | 

| *Tis of importance to conſider all 
the Czrcumſtances of the matter pro- 
pos'd - bur theſe Circumſtances have 
either preceded, or accompanyed , or 
| followed the thing in queltion;ſo theſe 
c Wl Greamflances do make the Twelfth , 

Y Thirteenth, and Fourteenth places. All 
n WI the Circumſtances that can accompa- 
"n WI ny an ation, are commonly compre- 
ie MI hended in this Yerſe 
Al Quzis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, 
Wi cur, quomodo, quando, 

That is to ſay we are to examin 
who is the Author of the Action; 
what the aCtion is; where it was done; 
by what means ; for what end ; how; 
and when. 


and the Sixteenth the Cauſe; that is to 
- Gg ſay, 
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: The Fifteenth place is the - / | 
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Jay, we miiſt have regard to the Er 1 
fetF, of which the thitig in diſpute 
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may be rhe cauſe ; and to the thing, Þ 
of which it may be the effect, 
Theſe Conimon-places do withour 
doubt ſupply us with ample matter 
for Diſcourſe. The different Conſid 
rations preſent us, with ſeveral Argy. 
ments , and are able queſtionleſs to 


 farniſhthe moſt barren Invention, 1 Þ 


examine not now whether this ſupply 
be commendable or not. According 
to this method if we be to ſpeak + Þ 
gainſt a Parricide ; we ſpeak againſt 
Parricide in Genera/, and then bring 
it home to the perſon accus'd, and to 
the reſt of the Particulars ; then we 


proceed to the Crreamftances of Parti: 


cide, diſcovering the blackneſs of the 
Crime by Definitions , Eh ne 
Enumerations. Sometimes the Eiyme 
togy of the Name of the thing upon 
which we are ſpeaking , and the other 
Names that have reference to it, ſup- 
ply us with matter, A long Dilcoutk 
might be rais'd upon the Obligation 
which Chriſtians have to live well, by F 
only remembring them of rhe Name 
that they bear, Dili 
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| Diſcourſes are much inlarged by 


© Þ Similitudes, Diſſmilitudes , and Com- 
| pariſons, that ſerve to remove a difti- 

 calty, and illuſtrate an obſcure truth. 
| ]n a word, he who ſhould CircumiFan- 
! Þ 7/;2re an action, deſcribe what was 


* Þ what was the cauſe, and what was the 
0 & Eff, would ſooner tire his 'Audito- 


| F ry, than want matter for Diſcourſe. 
Bb FT ne” ES 
- © 
6 Of Places proper to particular Sub- 
= WH {-{s 

i Corrs 

'Y | He Places of which we have 
rh | ſpoke are called common ; be- 
Ml p 


" | caule they are expoſed to all the 
"| world, and becauſe they furniſh Ar- 


| ſents te all cauſes : There are 0- 


| jets. Before we ſpeak of thoſe ptaces, 
| 1t 1s to be conſidered that there are 


Theſis is a queſtion not determin'd by 


| precedent, concomitant,and ſubſequent, 


ther places proper to particular ſub- 


two ſorts of Queſtions ; The Firſt is 
called Theſis, rhe other Hypotheſis, A © 


G g * any 
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any circumſtance of time , place, «, Þ 
perſon, as whether War be to be mage 
An Hypotheſis is a queſtion defin'4 Þ 
and circumſtantiated, as whether [zz Þ 
be to be made with the Turk inHun- 
eary this Tear. But all theſe queſtions 
- may be reterr'd to three kinds : For 
we deliberate whether ſuch an ation 
is to be done; we examine what 
Judgment is to be made of that adi 
on, and we either approve or diflike 
the ation. The firſt kind is call'd De- 
liberative ; the Second, Judiciary; the 
Third, Demonſtrative. Each of thele 
kinds has its peculiar places, that isto 
ſay as is ſayd before , there are cer- 
tain Counſels and DireCtions given 
for cach of theſe kinds. As in caſe of 
the Deliberative , according as We 
wou'd adviſe the undertaking, 0r 
quitting of an ation, we muſt ſhow 
that it 15 aſeful, or not uſeful ; neceſla- 
ry, or unneceſſary ; that the ſuccels 
will be prejudicial , or advantageous; 
and rhar the Enterprize 1s juſt or utt 
A. Judiciary Queſtion may be conſt: 

dered in one of theſe three Stages oF 

ther 


# ern left there in depoſiro : We ex- 
| tede, or ſample Theft. We conſider the 


| if he could | and what Tokens there 


þ *over,by conſidering his ſtrength, op- 
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ther we know not the Author of the 
-&tion thar is the ſubject of our Dil- 
courſe , and then becauſe we endea- 
your to diſcover the ſaid Author by 
Conjectures, that is call'd the ſtate of 
ConjeFures. Tf the Author be known, . 
we examine the nature of the action. | 
For Example , A Thief Seals out of a 
Church the treaſure which a private l. 


amine whether this aCtion be Sacri- | 


dehnition of the erime; and therefore 
we call the one the ſtare of Definzri- 
07, and the other the ſtate of Qua/zty, 
becauſe the quality of the action is to 
be examin'd as whether it be juſt or 
unjuſt. . 

In the firſt Nate it is to be conl1- 
dered whether the perſon ſuſpeed 


would have committed ſuch a Crime 


are of it, We judg of his Will, by con- 
lidering what advantage it would be 
to him to commit it. We judg of his 


portunity, and other means : and we 
jadg whether he was effeCtually guilty 


Gg 3 or 
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or not , by the circumſtances of the F 
action ; as wherher he was found z. Þ 
lone in the place where it was com. | 
mitted ; whether betore or after it was 
committed he did,or let fall,any thine Þþ 
that may make him rationally ſuſpe- | 
 aed. | | 
In the Second State we conſider on. 
ly the nature of the ACtion : All thar 
can be ſayd of it , depends upon par- 
ticular knowledg. In the Third State | 
we conſult Reaſon, Laws , Cuſtom, Þ 
Prefidents,; CompaQts,and Equity, } 
 Inthe Demonitrative-kind, to ay 
prove an actjon or condemn it , we 
muſt conſider the Good or the Bad, 
Goods in a man are to be conſidered 
three ways; in reſpect of his Body, in 
reſpe& of his Mind, and in reſpect of 
his Eſtate. Goods relating to the Bo- 
dy are felicity of Country, nobility of 
_ Birth, advantage of Education, Health, 

Strength, Beauty, ©c. Goods relating F 
to the Mind are Virtue, Sagacity,Pru- I 


dence, Learning, &c. Goods relating 8 
to the Eftate, are Riches, Honour s,Im- | 
ployments, Commands, ©c. | 


* All theſe places proper and common 
Ep r0 
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ro each of theſe rhree kinds, are cali'd 
interiour or intrinlick , to diſtinguiſh 
| them from the Exteriour which are 


five, that is to ſay the Laws, the Wit- 


neſſes, the Practice, the TranſaCtions, 
| and the Anſwers of the Perſons cxa- 
mind. The Lawyer 18 NEYEr PUT LO 


the trouble of ſearching his Proofs : 
The Client or Solicitor puts into his 
Councils hands his Breyiate , his 
Bonds ; his Tranfa&ions ; produces 
the Depoſitions of his Witneiles, and 
the anſwer of him that was cxa- 


| | min'd. 


= 
Reflexions upon this method of Pt 
ces. : 
3 


Þ the Art to find Arguments upon 
a/l Subjeats of which rhe Rhetoricians 
are accuſtomed to Treat,which makes 
the greateſt pare of their Rhetorick. 


neſs of this method. My reſpect for 
| ee 5 Þ f WER: 


Hus in few words have I ſhown 
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104 The Art of Speaking. 
thoſe Authors who have commendes 
it, obliges me to give you an Abridg. 3 
ment , that you may underſtand'th. | 
bottom of it. It is not to be doubted 
bur the helps accrewing from it are of 
fome kind ofuſe. They make us take 
notice of ſeveral things from whence 
Arguments may be drawn; they teach 
us how a Subject may be vary'd and 
diſcovered on all ſides. So as thok | 
who are skill'd in the Art of Topicks 
may find matter enough to amplifie 
their diſcourſe ; nothing is barren to 
them ; they ſpeak of every thing that Þ 
occurs, as largely and as oft as they | 
pleaſe. Thoſe who reje&t theſe To- 
picks , do not deny their Fecundity ; 
they grant that they ſupply us with 
infinite numbers of things ; but they 
alledg thar that Fecundity is inconve- 
nient ; That the things are trivial,and 
by conſequent the Art of Topicks fur 
niſhes nothing that is fit for us to ſay. 
If an Orator (ſay they ) underſtands 
the ſubje& of which he treats ; if he 


may inable him to reſolve all Difficul- 
ties ariſing upon that ſubject; It it ve2 


bb 
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neſtion in Divinity , and he be well 
read in the Fathers, Councils, Scrip- 
cures, ©c. He will quickly perceive 
whether the queſtion propos'd be Or- 
thodox, or otherwiſe. Ir 1s not neceſ- 
ſary that he runs to his Topicks, or 
paſſes from one common place to a+ 
nother , which are unable to ſupply 
him with neceſſary knowledg tor de- 
ciſion of his Queſtion. If on the other 
ſide an Orator be ignorant,and under- 
ſtands not the bottom of what he 
Treats, he can ſpeak but ſuperticially, 
he cannot come to the point ; and at- 


ter he has talk'd and argued a long 


time, his Adverſary will have reaſon 
to admoniſh him to leave his tedious 
talk that ſignifies nothing ; to inter- 
rupt him in this manner,Speak to the 
purpoſe ; oppoſe Reaſon againſt my 
Reaſon, and coming to the Point, do 
what you can to ſubvert the Founda- 


tions upon which I ſuſtain my ſelt. Se- 


paratis locorum Communium Nugts, 
res cum ve, ratio cum Yatzone , Cauſi 


| Cum cauſa confligat. 


If it be urg'd in favour of Com- 


mon-Places , that indeed they do nor 


tully 
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fully inſtru us what to ſay ypon all 
occaſions, bur they help us. ro the 
diſcovery of Infinite Arguments that 
defend and fortifie one another, T9 
this it is anſwered, and I am of the 
ſame Opinion, That to perſwade , we 
need but one Argument , if it be fo 
lid and ſtrong , and that Eloquence 
conſiſts in clearing of that , and mz- 
king it perſpicuous. All thoſe feeb(c 
ASS ( proper as well to the ac- 
cuſed, as the accuſer, and as ulſctul to 
retel as affirm) dcriv'd from Common- 
places, are like ill Weeds that choke 
meer © - > 
This Art is dangerous for perions 
of but indifferent Learning , becauſe 
it makes them acquieſce and fit down 
with ſmall ſuggeſtions caſfily obtain'd, 
and negle& to ſeek after others 0! 
more ſolid Importance, A witty mat 
ſpeaking of the method of which Kut 
mondnus Lullins treated aiter a patit 
cular manner, calls it Au Art of Di 
cour [ing without judgment of thitg: 
we do not werCs I had rath! 
lays Cicero , be wiſe without El0- | 
quence, than Eloquent without Wil- | 
_ dom. 


The Art of gpeaking. Io 
dom. Mallem indiſertam ſapientiam, 
quam Fffultitiam Joquacem. To this 
' may beadded, that in all Diſcourſe, 
| whatever ſerves not to the reſolution 
| of the Queſtion, ought to be re- 
| trrench'd; and after ſuch retrenchment 
| I ſuppoſe very few things would re- 
main wherewith our Topicks had fur- 
niſhed us. 


'j 


The Second Means to Perſwade, 


F men lov'd trut1, and ſought it 
ſincerely ; ro make them enter- 
tain it, there would be no necd of any 
thing but tro propoſe it ſimply, and 
withoutart , as we have already ob- 
ferv'd ; but they hare it, and becauſe 
| 1tconliſts not with their Intereſts,they 
| do willingly blind themſelves that 
| they may not ſee it: They are too 
much lovers of themſelves to be per- 


{waded 


108 The Art of Speaking. 
ſwaded that what 1s difagreeable 
them , is true, Before they 4g. 
mit any thing ro be true, they will he 
aſſured it ſhall no way incommgde 
them. 'Tis in vain to uſe powerfyl 
Arguments to perſons reſoly'd not ty 
hear them, who look upon the trijth 
that is offer'd as an Enemy to their Þþ 
deſigns, and reject her luſter, for fear | 
it ſhould make thcir wickedneſs con- | 
ſpicuous : We are conſtrain'd there- 
fore to uſe the greateſt part of Man- 
kind , as we do people in a Frenzy, 

_ we conceal ſuch Remcdies as-are in- 
tended for their Cure. So that the 
truths of which it is neceſſary they 
ſhould be perſwaded , arc to be deli- 
ver'd with ſuch art,that they may pot: 
ſeſs the heart before they be per: 
cciv'd ; and as if they were Children, 
they arc to be coax'd and flatter tilt. 
they take down the Medicine that 1S 
prepar'd for thair Cure, 

Orators acted by true zca!, arc to 

_ ſtudy all poſſible ways of gaining their 

Auditors to the cntertaining of truth. 
A fond Mother trims up her Child, 
and her tenderneſs is ſuch , that ſhe 


diſpo- 
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The Art of Speaking. 109 
diſpoſes al] people (_ as much as in her 
lyes ) robe as fond of it as her ſelf. 
7 we loved truth, we ſhould be imPa- 
tient ro make it appear as lovely to 
cvery body elſe. The Fathers of the 
Church have always made it their 
care to ayoid whatever might render 
the Church grievous. When 7efws 
Chriſt began to preach his Goſpel to 
the Jews, who were jealous for the 
Honour of Moſes's Law, our Saviour 
(as is obſerv'd by St. Chryſoffom) de- 
clares that he came not to deſtroy 
that Law , but to-tulfil it. Without 
this they would have {ſtop'd their 
cars,and never hayc heard him. 

We have ſfayd thar antient Rheto- 
ricians plac'd the Art of Perſwading 
in the knowledg how to inſtruct, how 
tO incline, and how to move an Audi- 
tory : all that was to be done, was 
docere, fleFere, and movere. IT have 
ſhown the ways that theſe great Ma- 
lters have recommended for diſcoyery 
| otſuch things as may inſtruct us by 
_ illuſtrating the Subje&t upon whieh 
1 | Vearc to ſpeak. I ſhall here make 
i lome {ey reflexions upon the MN 
Q- : - © 


0 


——_. 


110 — The Art of Speaking, _ 
of inſinuating into the affeCtions of 
our Hearers.Common Rhetorick hath # 
none of theſe Reflexions : So Tos 
my _ was not to Treat of the 4} 
of Speaking in its full Extent, yet ] 
ſhall ſay more of it than thoſe who 
ready to omit nothing. *Tis true 
the art of working upon an Auditory 
1s much aboye the reach of a Young 
Schollar; for whom the antient Rheto- 
ricks were properly made. "This Art 
1Sacquir'd by ſublime Speculations, 
by reflexions upon the nature of 
our mind , upon our inclinations, 
and motions of our will. "Tis the fruit 
of Experience and long Obſervation 
of the manner wherewith men a@ and 
goverh themſelves; in a word, this 
Art is no Where to be caught fo me- 
thodically as in the precepts of Mora- 
lity. : 


—kc. wt 


Qualities requir'd in a perſon who | 
_ would gain upon air Audztory. = 
K Þ is of importance that an Auditd- | 

. Iy has an eſteem for the perſon 

Who 


The Art of Speaking. ttt 
who-ſpeaks. An Orator is to profeſs 
and give ſome teſtimony of his riend- 
ſhip to thoſe whom he defires to per- 
ſvade, and pretend it is pure zeal to 
their Intereſt that prompts him to 
ſpeak. Modeſty is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, for nothing is ſo invincible an ob- 


boldneſs. Wherefore in an Orator 
theſe four Gl pralee are eſpecially re- 
quiſite, Probity, Prudence, Cuility, 
and Moaiſty. _ 

It is clear our eſteem for the probi- 
ty and prudence of an Orator, makes 


| quence, and diſpoſes us to ſurrender 
\ | even before we know what he will 
: # fay. Tis doubtleſs the effect of grear 
. | prz occupation ; but that pre occu- 
. | pation is not amiſs; nor is it. to be 
| confounded with a certain obſlinate 

» F hcadineſs rhar inclines us to adhere 
- | to falſe Opinions in ſpight of all Rea- 
ſons to the contrary. Beſides thar the 
words of a zealous man full of ardour 
| for the truth, kindle and inflame the 
| hearts of the hearers , it adds great 
| feputation ro what he ſays , when he 
18 


{tacle to perſwaſion as arrogancy and ' 


many times a great part of his Elo- 
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is looked upon as honeſt, and ons 
who would not delude us; nor is jr 
more unreaſonable that we ſubmit 
our judgments to their light , who are 
very eminent for their wiſdom; fo 
that it is more advantage for an Ora- 
ror to be famous for his Virtue than 
his Learning. Qujntihan tells yg, 
In Oratore non tam dicend; facultar 
quam honesFa vivend ratio eluceſcat. 
Chriftianity obliges thoſe who arc 
Preachers {tudioutly ro endeavour to 
gain this authority in the minds of 
their Audirory. And the ſame Goſpel | 
that forbids vanity and oſtentation, 
commands that our good Works ſhine 
with intention, that others ſeeing our 
good Works, may glorifie, ©c. Sic Iuce 
at lux veStra coram hominibus , ut | 
videant opera teſtra bona. This ne- | 
ceflity has prevail'd ſome time upon | 
the moſt Modeſt to aflert their own 
praiſes, and Findicate their Reputati- | 
ons, when otherwiſe their natural mo- 
deity and meckneſs wonld rather have 
inclin'd them to fir down , and be | 
content with the Injuries they recer } 


ved. A good life is the mark that | 
Chrilt } 
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” Chriſt himſelf has given to diſcrimi- 
| mate betwixt_the Preachers of Truth, 
| and thoſe who are ſent by the Spirit 
of Error to delude and deccivye us. 
Wsare much pleas'd to ſpare our 
ſelves the pains of examining anArgu- 
ment , and therefore we truit it to the 
- examination of fome credible perſon : 
' Auftoritati credere , magnum com- 
pendium, &© n.Uus labcr, The autho- 


rity of a good , a learned,and an emi- | 


nent man, is a great caſe and fatisfa- 
dion to any man thar is diffident of 
his own parts No man would wil- 
lingly be deceived , yet few are able 
to prote&t themſelves againſt Error; 
rk. therefore we are much pleas'd 
when we meeta man up# whoſe au- 
thority we may depend in all matters 
of difpute. We ſee many times two 
or three Great Men (whoſe Repurati- 
ons for Learning have gain'd them u- 
_niverſal eſteem ) dividing the whole 


- 0n his ſtde whom he believes the moſt 
Learned and Honeſt. An Orator 
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World, whilſt every one ranks himſe)f 


$ Vithour thar authority , gains bur few 
F "his Opinion, becauſe fey arc able 
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1x14 The Art of Speaking, 
to perceive the ſubtilty of his Argy: 
ments. If he would win upon the 
multitude, he muſt convince them thar | 
he has thoſe of his fide, for whomthe 
My'tirude has a gteat reyerence, and 
Nothing goes tarther to the gaining | 
a man, than marks and expreſjions of 
Friendſhip: Friendſhip gives us a right 
to the perſon belov'd. We may ſay a 
ny thing it the perſon to whom we 
ſpeak be convinc'd that we love him. 
* Ama, © dic quod vis. Our love tor 
truth muſt be diſintereſted and entire 
tO receiye it from the mouth of a1 
Enemy. Tis not to be imagin'd an 
Eneniy would. be fo kind as to intorm 
us of the teuth, St. Pax/'s Epiltles 
are full of exprefſions of Afﬀection and 
Tenderneſs for thoſe to whom he. 
Writes ; and he never reprehends them 
for their Faults, till he has convinced 
them it was his zeal for their Salva- 
tion that prompted him to thoſe Ad- 
yertiſements. 
The. Fourth Quality ( which 3s 
_ £onceive is abſolutely neceffary in an” 
Orator) is modeſty. Many > ro 
| | obſti 
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* obſtinacy and averſion to thg truth, is 
"ſed als by the fier ow and ar- 

| rogance wherewith an Orator would 


| force from our own mouths an ac- 


| knowledgment of our Ignorance. Why 
| do we wrangle and quarrel in our dif- 

| putes, and refuſe to admit the moſt 
| indiſputable truths ? It is becauſe one 
| (ide is impatient to triumph , and the 
other as obſtinate to adhere and con- 
| tend for a Victory that would be ſo 
| diſhonourable to loſe. Thoſe who 
| are diſcreet ſuffer the eagerneſs of the 
Adyerſary to cool, and with ſuch att 
| conceal their triumph , that the van- 
__ perſon' is icarce fenfible of his 
efeat, but rather thinks himſelf vi- 
Ctorious over that error to which be- 
fore he was a ſlave. A prudent Ora- 
| tor is never to ſpeak advantageouſly 
of himſelf. Nothing ſo cettainly ali- 
| enates the minds of his Auditors, and _ 
| inflames them with ſentiments of ha- 
| tred and diſdain, as the vanity of ſeſt- 
| applauſe. Honour and Repurarion is 
| 2 thing to which every man pretends, 
| and no man will ſaffer another to in- 
| grols it ; For as Quintihian weil ob 
Hh->---—Jervcs 
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ſerves, we have all a principle of Am. 
bition tht will endure nothing aboye 
us. "Hence it is that we love to ad. 
vance thoſe who debaſe themſelves 
becauſe by advancing, them we ſeem 

:0 be greater than they. Habet exin 
— mens noſtra ſublime quiddam, © impa. 
tens ſuperiorts; ideog; abjetios, \S ſub. 
mittentes ſelubenter allevamns , quia 
hoc facere tanquam Majores videmuy, 

| Yet this modeſty ought not to be ti- 
merous and mean ; Firmneſs and Ge- 
nerolity are inſeparable from our 0. 
rators zeal in defence of the truth, 
which being inyincible, he ought ne- 
ver to deſert ir. That man renders 
himſelf terrible, who tears nothing 
more than to injure the truth ; ſo that 
It is not unbecoming if ſometimes he 
exalts the advantages of his own fide, 
which is the fide of - truth. To this 
may be added, that a diſcourſe mull 
be ſuitable ro the quality of the Sper 
ker : A King mult ſpeak with Maj: 
| ſty, and that which is the ſign of lav- 
tul Authority in him,in a private pete 
ſon would be a fign, of Infolence, and 
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BE hat is to be obſerved in the things 
| of whichwe Jpeak ; and how we 
' are to inſmuate mito the minds of 
| 8 our Auditors. 


| 2 of our Orators 
| Perſon, let us now ſce what re- 
lates to the things of which he treats. 
. Þ [f the Auditors be not concern'd, and 
- Þ what he ſays touches not too near 
$ © upon their Intereſt, Artifice is not ne- 
o i cellary. When we are only to prove 
t WF that the three Angles oi a Triangle 
e I are<qual to two right Angles,there is 
e, | no need of Art to difpoſe our hcarers 
5 | to believe us. Where there is no dan- 
lt} ger of prejudice to the Hearer, there is 
+ | notear of Oppoſition to the Speaker ; 
- Þ but when things are propos'd contra- 
v- © 77 to the intereſt or inclination of the 
| Hearer, then is addreſs moſt neceſſa- 
Ty: There isno way to infinuate with 
him but by ambages , and fetches ſo. 
| cunningly introduc'd, that hc is nor to 
- BER 3 PCrccive 
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118 The Art of Speaking, | 
perceive the truth to which we would 
perſwade him, till he be throughly 
convinced, otherwiſe his ears will be 
ſhur, and the Orator reckon'd an Ene. 
my. 
en are ated _ by Intereſt,cven 
when they ſeem to diſclaim it; we are | 
oblig'd to demonſtrate that the thing 
we would perſwade, is not for their 
'difadvantage. We muſt,oppoſlc Inclp 
nation againſt Inclination , and to 
draw them to our Sentiment, ferye 
them as Mariners do a contrary wind 
when they make uſe of it to carry 
tem to a contrary Port. This will 
bz better underſtood by an Exampk, 
To poſicſs a Woman againſt Fas, 
who loves nothing bur her ſelf , anc 
conſiders nothing but her Beauty, it 
you will follow the advice of Saint 
_ "Chryſaftom , we muſt pretend care ot 
her Beauty, to moderate her paſſion 
for it ; and this is to be done by ſhow- 
ing that Ceruſe and Paint are prejudi 
cial to the Face. T7 
A Debauched man who denys him-. 
 ſelfnothing of pleaſure is taken off 


b fl her pleaſures more 
y propoling of er pleafur = 
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ſweet , or by convineing him thoſe 
pleaſures will be attended with very 
great pains 3 We muſt connive at ſelf- 
love, and propoſe ſomething of Equi- 
valence to the man whom we would 
perſwade from his intereſt; for unleſs 
the Grace of God changes the hearr, 
the Paſſions may change the Object, 
and themſelves continue the ſame. 
This changing of the Obje& is not 
difficult: A proud man will do any 
thing you would have him to fartisfie 
his Pride , and avoid being underva- 
lued;ſo that there is nothing to which 
a man may mot be perſwaded , if we 
know his Inclinations, and how to 
make uſe of them. 

When we expect to obtain from 
thoſe to whom we ſpeak a thing that 
they have no intention ©o grant , 
though perhaps reaſon requires it, we 
muſt be content to receive 4 as 2 fa- 
vour. This demand is not to be made 
abruptly, but with circumſtance ; and 
ater we have clearly proy'd that there 
will remain more of Honour and ad- 
vantage to them by granting, than by 
retuling it, Chxyſoſtom commends 
—_ - > _- the 
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the prudence of Flavianus Patriarch Þ 


of Antioch, who caus'd the Emperor 


Theodoſius to repeal his bloody decree 


againſt the Inhabitants of that City 
for having pull'd down the Statues of 
of the Empereſs. The Patriarchbe- 
ing come to Conſtantinople on purpoſe 
to mollifie the Emperor, aggravated 
the fault of the Antiochians ; con: 
tels'd them worthy of the higheſt chx 
Mtiſements : but ar length he infinus 
ted, thar the greatneſs of their offence 
would make their pardon more glori- 
rious, and that a Chriſtian Prince 
could not (with confitence ) reyengc 
an injury with ſo much ſeyerity, By 
this means he wrought upon Theode- 
ſ:as, who would have rather been cx- 
aſperated, had he gone about to mitt 
gate their crime: beſides it would 
have appear'd as if he had approvd 
theit Infolence, and been an Accom- 
pPlice in their Sedition, 
It i$ greatadyantage to an Ora 
ror, when his Auditors bclieye himot 
their own perſwaſion ; which 1s nat Þ 
impoſſible though he indeayours to 
diſfwade 'them, There is no Opn 
Por | | "= RA 
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E whateycr in which all things are ei- 
ther falſe or unreaſonable: Without of- 


\ Þ fence to the truth, we may fide ar firſt 


with that Opinion which we deſign 
| to ſubvert, by commending that in it 
- which is true, and worthy commenda- 
| tions. For. cxample , a Nation re- 
| yolts from its lawful Soyeraign, forces 
| the power out of his hands , and di- 
| vides it among ſeveral perſons depu- 
| ted to Govern. . Love of Liberty is 
| reaſonable and juſt ; fo our Harangue 
| is to begin with amplifications upon 
| Liberty, andat lengrh inſinuaring in- 
| to the people that Liberty is greater 
| under a Monarchy , than under a 

Common-wealth,( where the Tyranny 


is exerciſed by a greater number ) we 
gain the point, and make uſe of the 
lame paſlion that provok'd them to 
revolt, to reduce them to Obedi- 


ence. 


With the ſame method of prudence 


wedifintangle people from thoſe for 


whom they have an unrcaſonable love, 
aganit whom great care is to be ta- 
ken that we fall not into a blunt and 


| immediate declamation. 'Tzs true,O 


Romans 
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122 The Art of Speaking; 
Romans, never was man more bounti, 
ful and munificent than Spurius Mj. Þ 
lus ; he ſpent freely, preſented libergl. 
ly, and to oblige you was very profuſe 
zn his expences ; But have a care | 
be not ambitions : that his Largeſes 
be not ſnares, and bis Preſents the Þþ 
price of your liberty. ” 
Humility is the beſt of Virtues ; it 
is the companion of Innocence, and 
ſeldom ro be found in a Crimina|, 
Criminals cannot endure to be re- 
proach'd by their faults, atid therefore 
tisno eaſy matter to gain thoſe whom 
we delire to corre. Nevertheleſs 
when a vicious man is effeCtually per- 
{waded that his crime is pernicious ; 
that love to his Intereſt is the cauſe I 
of his reprchenſion : when he knows - 
the Speaker to be wiſer , and capable 
of perceiving the Conſequences of his 
ill ways better than himſelf, he ſuffers 
his admonition patiently, as a mann 
a Gangreen ſuffers the amputarion dl 
the part. OS 
That which makes admonition ma- B 
ny times ineffetual, ts the inſolence- | 
and imperiouſneſs wherewith it is de- 
liyered, 


| 


' <2 
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"liverd. When we would correct a 


uilty perſon, and hope to reclaim 
im, it is enough that we diſplay 


| before him modeſtly what was his du- 


ry to haye done, without upbraiding 


him by what he has actually done. 


Some things are not ill in themſelves, 
but for want of ſome circumſtance : 
Such things.may be commended , but 
we mult make it. appear. they were 
not done with due circumſtances of 
place and of time. 
That a Criminal may not be diſcou- 
raged and aſhamed ro acknowledg 
his Offence , it is not amiſs to leſſen 
and extenuate his Crime by compa- 
ring it with a greater ; For fear he 


ſhould obſtinately perſiſt and juſtity 


what he has done, ſome way is to be 
found out to cafe him of his load : 
Some people. are ſo' refractory rhey 


| Willnever condemn what once they 


have done. We muſt feparate betwixt 
the crime. and the hos ol and take 
no notice that the Offender was guil- 
ty, till we have brought him in to 
conderm his own Crime. _ This was _ 


the Prophet Nathan's Method with 


King 


124 The Art of Speaking, 
King David , when he deſired to re: Þ 
prehend him for the Adultery hehaq Þ 
committed ; he complained to hin 
againſt another perſon that was gyil. 
ry of the ſame Crime ; and when 
King David had paſs'd his judgmen 
upon the man, then Nathan took his 
opportunity , and admoniſhed hin 
that his Majeſty himſelf was the Ot; 
inal, and that he himſelf had com: 
mitted that ſin which his own mouth 
had condemn'd. 
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The Qualities that we have ſud 
to be neceſſary in an Orator , ought 
210t to be counterfeit. 


Do not doubt very ill uſe may be 

made of this Art , but that hin- 
ders not our Rules from being good, 
One may pretend loye for his Hea- 
rers, to conceal ſome ill defign that 
his hatred has prompted him to me- 
ditate againſt them : One may put on 
| the face of an Honeſt man,' only t0 
delude thoſe who have a ores 
; OI 
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for the leaſt appearance of truth ; Yer 
ir follows not but we may profeſs 


 ſoye to our Auditors, and infinuate 
into their afeCtions, when our love is 
ſincere, and we have no defign but 
F che intereſt and propagation of 
| truth. = : 


Pagan Rhetoricians Have given the 


| ſameprecepts as we have done, and 
| Sophiſters have made uſe of them, 
| which obliges us to ſtricter and more 
careful application, A wicked man 
| is notto be more *zealous for Error, 
| thana Chriſtian for Truth : It would 
| beaſhame that Chriſtians ſhould ne- 
| gle their natural means for propaga- 
| tion of the truth, whilſt wicked men 


arc ſo bufie and induſtrious to deceive. 


Theſe ways are good and juſt in them- 


elves, and every man that. has pru- 


dence and charity makes uſe of them 


inſenfibly, ER 

How wicked ſoever men be, it is_ 
our duty to love them ; we muſt have 
compaſſion for their perſons, and de- 


: teſt only their Crimes. Dzligite ho- 


mmes, mnterficite errores. Thoſe who 


| are really pious , have no need tq 
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126 The Art of Speaking, 
coutterfeir ; their chariry ſhows j 


ſelf quite through their di courſe;they 
itty the faults of other men, and 


ear with them patiently : They cor. 


re&t them gently , and refle& uyon 
them only on that fide in which they 
are moſt venial. Monitio acerbitate 
objurgatio contumeta careat, fays(;. 
cero, Piety finds out ways not todif. 
guſt, not to aftlict rhe perſons to þe 
reprehended ; Piety moderates cor: 
reAion, and with honey-words ſee: 
rens the bitterneſs of her diſcipline: 
In a word , piety does for God what: 
ever ſelf-love and intereſt does for 
man : So that the outward condudt ot 
the one , appears the ſame with the 
outward conduct of the other , their 
manners of a&ing being diſtinguiſhed 
only 'by rheir principles. A good 
Chriſtian has ho leſs Complaiſance 
for thoſe whom he would perſwade, 


without any deſign but propagation 


of the truth, than a worl ling has for 
thoſe from whom he looks tor a rt 
compence. | 


— 


pur Auditors, I did not adyiſc that 


2 uh. wn. at 


[on am. i. 
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When I ſayd we were not to diſguſt 


we 
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we ſhould uſe only a {light complai- 
| ſance proceeding from Xx vain ſatisfa- 
| ion we take in not being repuls'd ; 
| Men love thoſe things that entertain 
| chem with delight, Loguere nobis 
 alacenta: It is the buſineſs of a flat- 
| terer to entertain people of that deli- 
| cate humour. While a Chriſtian 
Preacher has hopes of gaining upon 
his Auditors by gentleneſs , 'tis his 
| duty touſe it ; but . when they are 
| hardned,. and will not lay down thoſe 
| arms Which they have taken up a- 
| gainſt truth , it wouid not be cha- 
| rity , but flattery ro indulge them : 
| When prayers avail nothing, our re- 
| courſe muſt be to menace, | 
The conduct uſed always by the 
Fathers, was to begin mildly ; but it 
| that mildnefs was incfieQtual , ro con- 
clude with ſeverity. St. Auſtin tells 
us, that in his firſt Books wrot againſt 
| Pelagins , he would not mention his 
Name , that he might not leave him 
upon Record for the author of a Hc- 
he : But when he found the Heretick 
nſcnſible of that Gentleneſs, and that 
£" gid but contribute ro the making 
him 
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him worſe , he, thought the ſam 
charity that had prompted him y 
mildneſs at firſt, oblig'd him then n 
remedies more violent , and proporti- 
onable to the diſtemper of that Here. Þ 
tick ; conſidering that if they did nat Þ 
cure him , they would at leaſt give z- 
larm to the people,and let them knoy 
the danger. of hs communication, 


OD &, re T7 2 LL 


CHAP, Il. 
L 


It rs lawful to excite in thoſe to whom 
we Speak, ſuch 44jons as may con- 
autt them according to our deſigns, 


|| He third Means an Orator 1s to 
uſe, is the art of exciting ſu 
Paruons in the minds of his auditory} 
as may bend and incline them to what Þ 
ſide he pleaſes. He is likewiſe to fludy 
the ſecret of extinguiſhing ſuch heats 
as may divert the cars or affections 
his auditors. But it will be Oba 
| Uh 
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That "IS unlawful to ule {o unjuſt 
means as the paſſions. That 'tis but 
ill practice tO regulate and cleat the 


mind of ati auditor, to raiſe fumes of 
paſſion which will rather choak and 


1 Neaſcate ir, We will reply to this 


Objection, as a thing worthy to be 
conſidered. | 

Paſſions are good itt themſelves ; 
'tis extravagance that makes them 
faulry. There are. motions of the 
Soul which incline it to good, and 
divert it from evil : which puth ir on 
rothe acquiſition of the one;and prick 
it forward when it 1s too dull and la- 
zy to efcape from the other. Thus 
far there 18. no evil in paſſion ; bur 
when men follow their talſe Idea's of 
Good and Evil, and love nothing but 
the World , the Paſſions which were 
good in their nature, become bad b 
contagion of the gbje&t upon which 


| they areturi'd, Who can doubt bur 


our- Paſſions are . bad , when in the 
Idea of rhe word Paſſion we compre- 
hend the motions of the Sould with 


we intend the Rages , the _—_— 
: [ji AC 
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the Tranſports that trouble our Rex Þþ 
ſon it mult be conteis'd thatCholler js 
anill thing : Bur it we take it for a Þ 
motion or affe&tion of the Soul, that 
animates againſt the impediments iþ 
which retard us in the poſſeſſion ofa |. 
ny good ; If we take it for a certain Þ. 
torce or power inabling us to contend 
and conquer ſuch evils ; I cannot ſe 
how any man can reaſonably think it 
lawful to excite that Choller , and 
make uſe of its efficacy to incourage 
his auditors in queſt of that Good 
which he propoſes to them.” 
In our moſt exorbitant paſſions;in thoſe 
whoſe objeAts ſeem norhing bur talk 
and pretended good ; there is always 
ſomething thar is really good. 1s it 
not agood thing to love him that 1s 
handſom, great , magnificent , 0rn0- 
ble? -We may then make uſe of a mc- 
tion that carries on towards beal- Þ 
ty-andgrandeur, and by ſo doing I 
puts tis in ation. We may without Þ 
the leaſt ſcruple awaken this motion I 
inthe-mind of - our auditory by dif | 2] 
playing the grandeur and beauty 0 
the thing to which we perſwade them, 
becauſe 


| PO HT ek. Mad. CS a al. 


# becauſe it is ſuppos« we will recom- 
| mend nothing, but what is worthily 

'Þ great, and what is really beauti- 
| * Men are notto be ated , but by 

| motion cf their paſſions: Every man 
| is carry'd away by what he loves,and 
follows that which gives him moſt 
| pleaſure : For Which reaſon there is 
| no other natural way of prevailing 
| upon Men , than this we haye pro- 
| pos'd, You thall never divert a Cove- 
| tous man from his avarice, and immo- 
FE derate inclination to money , but by 
| giving him hopes of other Riches of 
| more prodigious yalue, You ſhall ne- 
| ver perſwade a Voluptuous man from 
- IE his pleaſures, bur by the fear of ſome 
; © impeading diſeaſe , or hopes of ſome 
© greater delight. Whilſt we are with- 


, © outpaſſion, we are without action; 


. © and nothing moves us from this in- 
Þ difference, bur the agitation of ſome 

| paſſion, The paſſions may be.call'd the 
| Springs of the Mind ; when an Orator 
| knows how to poſſeſs himſelf of theſe 
| Spgings, and how to manage them 
| Wilely , nothing is hard ro him, 
143 _ may 
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there is nothing bur 'he can per. Þ 


ſwade. Are 
Chriſtians will confeſs that ſo many 
uluſtrious Martyrs have triumphed 
over death, and tortures, only by the 
ſupport they received from Heayer: 
that ſo many Nuns and Holy Virgin 
have ſuſtain'd with their weak bodies 
a life full of auſteriries, and as it were 
worn out with ſtridneſs* of penance 
only by aſſiſtance of the Divine Grace: 
Bur it.is clear the moſt wicked ar 
capable of the ſame attions, andcan 
do what-cver was done either by the 
Holy Virgins or Martyrs , it it falls 
out that they cannot jatisfie their pre- 
dominant Paſſion., bur by ſuffering 
thofe pains. Cati/me was a vey. 
ill man, yer in his Life we nay ob- Þ 
ferve examples of extraordinary ail 
fterity and paricnce ; but his preter- Þ 
_ ded Virtne was only ſubſeryient 
his ambition : So I make this reflex: Þ 
on only to prove that a man is wholly 
in our power , when we are able 0 Þ 
ſtir _in him ſuch Paſſions as at Þ 
proper for our defign': and therefor 
a propngner of the truth 1s not fv 
neglet 


: 
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A | 


lect ſo emeacious a means. 
# Saint Auſe8 advis'd the Sinner ve- 

54 well , when he bid him do that for 

742 ot puniſhment which he would 
| not do tor love of jultice : Fac trmore 
| pene, quod nondum potes amore juſti- 
7:4, It would not be difficult to make 
| apainted Dame abhor paint, by con- 
| yincing her that it is an enemy to the- 
| face : the fear of that would poſlibly 
| affright her from it ſooner than the 
| love of God. This tear is not. withour' 
| fn: Bur at length the Fathers ap- 
| proy'd this holy artifice, by the uſc 
| they made of ir. Great confuſions 
mult be open'd ; an Impoſtame muſt 
| becured by  Incifion : . This practice 


may calily bejuſtifi'd , - bur this is nor 
| aconvenient place. : 


_—_— — 
E_ 


'þ hat 7s to be done toexcitt ' the Paſ- 


Jeons. 


-$ He common-way-of affaftingthe 


& Þcart of Man, is to give hint a 


Ii 2 lively 
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_ arts of perſwading and well-ſpeaking 
are not ſeparated ; for the one ſerves | 
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lively fenfe and impreffivn of the ok, 
5c of that paſſion wherewith we 'de. 
ſire he ſhould be mov'd. . Love is 21 
afeQion excited in the Soul by the 


ſight of a preſent good.” To kindle 


this affeCtion in a heart capable of 1- 
ving, we muſt preſent him with an oh- 
ze of amiable qualities. Fear has for 
its object nor only certain evil, bute- 
vil contingent, To fright a timerons 
perſon,we need no more than to make 
him ſenfible of the Evils that threate 
him. Ir is not without reaſon that the 


for little without che other. To ſtir 
and affect the Soul of a man, it ſuffi 
ces not to give him a bare repreſenta. 
tion of the obje&t of that paſſion 
wherewith we would animate him; we 
muſt diſplay all the riches of our Elo: 


gr to give him an ample andſen- 


ble delineation that may firike it 
home,and leave an imprefſion,not like 


thoſe phantaſms thar {lide by ſudden- 
ly before our eyes, and are ſeen 0. 


more. To-diſpoſe a mati to Lov | 


is hot ſufficient tp! tell him bluntly 
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e thing we propoſe is amiable ; we 
| hn ine] him of its good quali- 
ties , make him ſenſible of them by 
frequent and effeQual deſcriptions ; 
we muſt repreſent them with all their 
| faces, thatif they prevail not by their 
appearances on one {ide,they may not 
ref by being diſplay'd on the other : 
| We muſt animate our ſelves, and (if I 
| may ſo ſay ) kindle a flame in our 
| hearts, that it may be like a hot Fur- 
| nacefrom whence our words may pro- 
| ceed full of that fire which we would 
kindle in the hearts of other peo- 
_— | 
: To treat exacly of this Subje, 1 
ſhould be oblig'd ro ſpeak at large of 
the nature of paſſions,to explain them 
every one particularly ; ro tell whar 
are their ſeveral Objes, what raiſes, 
and what aſſwages them : But: this 
would be to ſtuff into this are both 
Natural and Moral Philoſophy,which 
cannot be dane without confuſion.Ne- 
vettheleſs I eannot excuſe ' my ſelf 
| from ſpeaking more exa@ly of ſome 
ot the Paſſions, that is to ſay , 'of Ad-_ 
mation; Efleeis'; Contempt ; and 
= Ii 4 Laugh- 
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Laughter, which are of great uſe in 
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 Aqmiration is a motion of the 
Mind, that converts it upon ſome ex. 
traordinary Objed, and inclines jt ts i 
confider whether the ſaid Object he 
good or bad , that it may either pur 
ſue, or avoid it. It is gt. Importance 
0 an Orator to excite this Paſſion in 
the mind of his Auditory. 'Truth 
perſwades, bur firſt ir muſt be known; Þþ 
and that it may be known, it is nec | 
ſary he to whom we declare it, ap- 
plys himſelfto underſtand it. We = 
every day many Arguments rejected, 
that are afterwards approv'd, becauſe 
at that time we were not at leiſure. to 
examine them. There are ſeveral 0 
pinions that after they have been neg; 
lefted, and ly'n dormant ſeveral Ages, 
haye revivd again, agd made noiſc 


in the World, berauſe they are 


ed, and by ſtudying it 1s that we 
know the truth or jalſiry of them. , 
_ Tis not enough therefore to pro 


| Huce good arguments,co deliver that | 
_ with clearneſs J 3 
: we muſt uſe rhem with extraordinary 


and perſpicuiry ; but 


addreſs, 


| whohe was,he took occaſion ro make 
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addreſs, that may ſyr I1ZC rhe hear cr, 


"rake him admire and draw the eyes 


| of the whoſe world upon. us. 1 have 


read in a certain Author, . of a witty 
Man who having often preten- 


| ted himſelf, before his Prince about 


ſome affair, that concern'd him very 
much , the Prince never vouchſating 
him ſo,much as' a look,; he reſolved 
the next time to, preſent himſelt na- 
ked, coyer'd only with ſome tew tgg- 
leaves, . Ang it ſucceeded as he de- 
ſign'd; for the odneſs of his habit ha- 
ving ſtir'd the curioſity of the Prince, 
>. caxry'd him to him to inquire 
s found oppor- 

tunity to propoſe that to him, which 
before he Pe OREN, in Yain. - 
Saint ChryſoiFome obſerves that 
Saint Matthew begins his Hiſtory of 
our Sayigur by ſaying he was the Son 
Thodbdm (where- 

as he ſhould have ſayd Abraham and 
David.) to oblige the Jews to read 


anſwer, and by degrees found op 


; | - his Hiſtory. with more attention ; for 


the Line of David: and therefore 
= |  ncthing 


the Jews expected the Meſſiah from 


#3 
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nothing was more like'to win uphy 
their attention, than to ſpeak to they 
of a Son of David. All Books thiy 
are read, all Orators thar ate heard 
have ſomething or other extraording: 
ry, either in the marter or manny 
of what they treat , or in the circum- 
ſtance of time and of place. 
Admiration is follow'd” by Eſteem, 


or contempt. When we obſerve an 


thing good' in the Objett on which 
we look with Application, we eſteen 
it , we deſire it, we love it. For this 
teaſon, as you ſee, we eſteem nothing 
properly , but what is true, what is 


great, and what is handſome: Whit 
we value ill things, it is either becauſe 
we aredeceiv'd in our judghents , of 
becauſe we conſider them' only accor- 
_ding to appearance, A deceitful Ora- 
tor perſwades only for a time,and the 
eſteem and. love of his Auditors, 
turns into hatred and contempt , 4s 
ſoon as they find themfelves delu- 
ded, = 
The ObjeA of Contempt. 15 mean” B 
neſs and error; "that Paſſion is nevet 
excited but when the Soul 'perceives 
Hs 


WY +% a ” 


| xghter; and fo commonly accompt- | 
ny'd with great” arid *unexpedted joy. 
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nothing in its'Obje& , bur” meanneſs 
2nd error, To this Paſſion we do 
willingly incline ; it is pleaſing, and 
flatters the ambition that men have 
naturally for ſuperiority and gran: 
deur, We do not properly contemn 
any. but thoſe who we look upon as 
Inferiors. We look down upon them 
with divertiſement, whereas it is trou- 
bleſom to#lift up our eyes in contem- 
plation of 'what -is above us. Other 
Paſſions ſpend and diſturb ns, but this 
refreſhes; and is uſeful to our health ; 
and indeed this paſſion may be call'd 
rather the. tepols than commotion of 
the Soul, becauſe the Soul ſeems qui- 
et and at eafe in this alfou;chough in 
others it labours and is diſturb'd. 

Yet all contempt is not pleafing,for 
if the evil that is its obje& be dread- 
ful, it affes us with fear, which is 


b- really an afflition.; but where rhe 


Evil rouches us tot too nefr,and cof- 
cerhis us not! too much; 'rhe contempt 
that follows is AOEES with 

nly accompi- 


There is no way: ſo effeual for the 
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turning a man from an Error, as t9 
make it appear contemptible. There 
is nothing we*apprehend more , than 
to be rendred ridiculous and contem: 
ptible to the world. [Therefore a ſea- 
{onable 'peice- of Rallery has ſome- 
times better effect than the ſolideſt 
Argument. :;- a, re 
wn umunmm— RRALCUlum acs 1, 
Fortius © melius magnas plerumy; 
Jecar Fa81- ff bit 


When we fight with irong Reaſons 
the trouble the adverſary. finds to 
conceive the. Sad, pp of a ſolid 


Argument, confounds him: When we 

propoſe to him any thing that is high, 

that height dazles and. diſcourages 

him. But when his buſineſs is only 

to laugh and be merry ; he applys 
himſelf readily , that application 

gives him- entertainment ;|- and his 

contempt ofthe thing that, is repre 

ſented as ridiculous , tlatters his vanr 

ty,..and makes him look -down upon 

che object as. a; thing infinitely be- 
-neath him, For this reaſon - we eaſily 

| — exc 
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excite this contempt, becauſe men are 
more prone to it naturally than to e- 


ſicem , as they are ro ſports rather 


than to work. To this may be added, 
that ſeveral things are fit to be laught 
at, for ' fear we ſhould give them 


weight and reputation by confuting 


them ſoberly, 


dr. a. , jo "EE 


III. 


How things worthy to be Linght at are 
to be made ridiculous. 


gn it is allow'd us to lir and 
Y provoke the Paſſions, thereby to 
| excite men toaCtion, the art which 
| wereach of turning things into r2d;- 
| cule js not to be blam'd, eſpecially 
When by ſo doing our deſign is only 
to reclaim and inſtru&t our auditors; 
but then if theſe Ralleries be not 
done with diſcretion, they will have 
| a quite contrary cffe&. The Poets in 
_ their Comedy's pretend to mock peo- 
 Pleour of their Vices z yet their pre- 
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roo evident that a Reader of this for, 
of Plays, neyer made any ſerious con- 
yerſion,. The cauſe is Paine deſpiſe 

_ and laugh art only ſuch things as we 
think below us , and ſuch as are hur 
trifles in our eſtimation. We lay 
nor at the ill treatment of the Inno- 
cent : If Licentious perſons make a 
mock of Adultery , and ſuch Offences 
as will force tears from a pious man, 
'tis becauſe they have nota true no- 

_ tion of thoſe Crimes, and conſider 
them amiſs. — 
Poets in their Comedies labour not 
to give an averſion for Vice, their bu- 
ſineſs is only to make it ridiculous fo 
they accuſtorn their Readers to look 
upon Debauches as inconſiderable Of- 
fences. From a Play we ſhall never 
receive that hottour that is neceſſary 
to deter our Concupiſence ; the fear 
of being laugh'd at will never dil- 

- courage our inclinations to' pleaſure: 
and we ſec Debauched perſons are the: 
firſt will laugh at their own extrava- 
gancies. There are Vices to be ſup- 

_  -preſs'd only by oblivion and {ilence, | 
of which modeſty and good-brecding 
<= Eo” 
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| will not permit us to ſpeak. The de- 
| ſcriptions of an Adulterer never made 


Z generally the ſubje&t of 
Comedy's. _ Fas 


The Orator is likewiſe to keep his 


# ſuch things as modeſty recommends 
| rather to-Our ſilence. | If we be pry- 
| dent and honeſt, there will be no need 
| of advertiſing that we are carctully to 
| avoid unſeaſonable & ridiculous buf- 
| fonory's;and to conſider that nothing 
| but ill things are fit to be derided : 

| Þ If the Evil we would. deſcribe be per- 
| Þ nicious and great, we are rather to 
, Þ render it horrid and deteſtable, Ne- 

* © vertheleſs in declaiming againſt great 
£ © offences, we may begin with Rallerzes, 
/ © if it be but to draw attention from the 
r | hearers, which indeed is the chief end 
- | of thoſe things, and that which obli- 
ges me to ſer down ſome Rules how.we 
: I are to turn things of that nature into 

| Ridicule, 
| Laughter being a motion excited in 


ith the fight of an extraordinary ob- 


haſt, and yet thoſe ſorr of 


Decorum , and omit in his Ralleries 


«| tbe Soul, when aftter-ir has been ſtruck 
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object, ſhe perceives it very little; 4 
render a thing ridiculous we miſt fipi 
out ſome rare and extraordinary way | 
of repreſenting its vileneſs. No ks 
cular Precepts can be given for Ralle. 
ries. Thoſe, fays Cicero, who would 
give diretions for the laughing at. 
ther people, would be lauph'd x 
themſelves ; And yet all-rricks an 
Extraordinary ways are oy wal and 
may be uſed upon that occaſion, thi 
is.co diſcover the micanneſs of that ob 
jet we would render contemptible 
Wherefore the Iron:za 1s of great uk 
in 'thefe caſes; For ſpeaking quite 
contrary to our thoughts in terms ex: 
traordinary and iuconvenient with tit 
thing of which we ſpeak, this diſpo 
tion makes us obſerve it more ele 
Qually. When we call a Raſcal H 
neſt man , that expreſſion remembes 
us that he is quite another thing: 
cannot better convince a man hes 
Coward, than by puttirſg into I 
hands a Sword that he has not cl 
Tage' to ufe in his defence. Sd Jai 
droll'> with the Prophets of Sams 


142, when with great yells and 
thef 
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9 Þ rhey beg'd of their Idol, that it would 
1 ® ſnd down fire from Heaven to con- 

Þ fume their Sacrifice. 1ſ2;ah told them, 

W 7ou muſt cry louder, perhaps your God 
i does not hear you; 2t may be he is 

| in diſcourſe with other people ; it may 
| be he is at home ; it may be he is upon 
the Road; it may be aſleep , and can- 
| wot be, waked but by more than orat- 
| nary noſe. And this way of ſpeaking 
of this Idol being unuſual , made it 
appear impptent ard mean, _ 
Alluſtons are likewiſe proper for 
| Ralleries , becauſe the difficulty of 
E underſtanding them makes us apply 
| more ſerioully ro the finding out the 
fence, and that application cauſes us 
to diſcover it more cleatly. So alſo. 
| when we have applauded a thing that 
we intend ſhould be ridiculous , and 
have advanced it by magnificent ex- 
preſſions that raiſe an expeation of 
ſome great matter, if on a ſudden we 
Ciſcover its meanneſs,it is manifeſt the 
= 7m makes the hearer attentive, 
and by conſequence more fenſible of 
_  ____ _. 
 Itye laya thing open, and leaye it 
KKk— quite 
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guite naked, by diveſting it of al ſuch Þ 
qualities as may recommend it toy 
eſteem, we make that thing infallibly 


ridiculous. Zucian relates noting i 
of the Gods, and the Sages of Gree, l - 
but what the Adorers of the one , and Þ 
the admirers of the other, haye puh. 
liſh'd in their Panegyricks : Yet Ly i 
cian in his Writings renders them Ri. i 
 dliculeus, becauſe he diveſts the Gods 
of the Gentzles , and the Wiſe-men of 
Greece, of thoſe imaginary qualities 
which the Antients admired in both; 
wherefore we cannot read his Books 
without conceiving a contempt for 
the Religion and yain wiſdom of the 
Greeks. Belides, the very nature of 
Dialogues (whith is Luczan's way df 
writing) is very proper to diſcoyerthe 
Vileneſs of any thing we would abuſe: 
by making every one ſpeak according 
to the principles he follows”, thereby 
we make them their own Informer, 
and publiſh what-eyer in them ise! 
ther ridiculous or mean. 
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CHAP. IV. 


I. 


The Diſpoſition and Parts of which a 
| Diſcourſe is to be compos'd. 


Of the Exordium. 


TT Ffectually to Perſwade, we muſt 
þ firſt difpoſe our Auditors to a 
W i{zyourable attention of what we have 
'toſay. Next we are to give them in- 
timation of our buſineſs , that they 
may haye ſome notion of what we are 
about. It is not enough to aſſert and 
 Wproduce proofs of our own, but we 


b Wnuſt refel the arguments of our Ad-. _ 


J Wrcrfary « When a Diſcourſe has been 
long, ard *tis to be fear'd part of what 
has been ſayd at large , may have cf- 
aped the memory of the hearer, 'tis 
convenient at the end of our Ha- 
rangue in tew words to ſum up what 
las been deliyer'd ar length. So a Dil- 
| I W, courſe 
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x48 The Art of Speaking. 
_ courſe is properly to conſiſt of fiye Þ 
parts, the entrance, or exo-d:1m ; the Þ 
Narration or Propoſition of the thing 
of which we ſpeak ; the oof incon- 
firmation of what we affirm ; the Re. 
futation of what is alledged by the ad. 
verſary, in oppoſition ; and the Fj; 
Logue, or recapitulation of all that has 
paſs'd through the whole Body of the 
Diſcourſe, I ſhall ſpeak of theſe jy; 
parts diſtinAly. 

An Orator in his Exord:um is to 
reſpect three things, the faveur , the 
attention.and the capacity of his hea: 
rers. We gain much* upon our audi: 
tors, and infinuate ſtrangely into their 
favour, when at the entrance into our 
Diſcourſe we aſſure them that what 
we ſpeak is our of our fincere zeal to. 
the truth, and for advantage of the 
Publick : We work upon their atte- 
tion when we begin with what 1s moſt 
Noble and moſt Illuſtrious in the Sub: 
ject ot which we ſpeak , and what1s 
mot likely to excite a defire of he 
ring the reſt of our Diſcourſe. __ 

A Hearcr is ſuſceptible when be} 
loves , and liſtens to what we 

ove 
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| Love opens his mind, and clearing it 
& from al: prz-occupations with wiuch 


{> it for the reception ot the truch. 
| Attention makes him penetrate the 
mot obſcure things : There 1s nov- 
thivg lycs ſo clo'e,, but will be dilco- 
 yor'd £24 diligent and ailiduous man, 


KNOW, 
oO 1 have fay'd before, that *tis good 
cM at fit to ſurprize our auditors with 
- & ſomething that is lofty and noble ; 
- W but we are likewiſe to be careful thar 
r | we promiſe no more than we are able 


r © to perform ; and that after we have - 


t Ml foard and mounted up to the Clouds, 
0 we be not torc'd to come down , and 
ic © craw! upon the ground. An Orator 
n- © deginning ro0 high, raiſes in the hearts 
t-W cf his Hearers a certain Jealouſic rthar 


b- © poſes them to criticize , and gives 


15 I them a deſign not to excuſe him, it he 
+ I ſages in his Tone. Modeſty is ber- 
rat firſt, and gains more upon an au- 


he I ditory, 


kk} IT. Pro- 


' wehearken to an adverſary, the diſpo- 


who makes 1t Þ15 buſineſs ro inquire 
| into {ca things as he is ambitious ro 
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3 
PROPOSITION 


( *Ometimes we begin our Diſcourſe 
- I by propoſing the Subje& of it 
without an Exordium, Which is to he 
done ſo as the juſtice of the cauſe ye 
defend may appear in the ſaid Propo- 
ſition thar conſiſts only in the declara- 
tion of what we are to fay , and by 
conſequence admits no Rules for its 
length. -When we are to ſpeak cnly 
of a queſtion, it ſuffices to propoſe it, 
and that requires but few words: 
When we are to ſpeak of an action,or 
rhing done, we are to recite the whole 
action, report all its circumſtances,and 
make a deſcription of it, that may lay 
it before the eyes of the Judges , and 
enable them to determine as exadtly 
as if they had been preſent when the 
action was done. 
Some there are who to make at! 


action appear as they would have : 
| — 
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Þ Jo notſcrupk to cloth it with circum- 

- Þ Qances favourable to their deſigns, 

| though contrary to the truth ; and 

| they fancy they may do it, becauſe 

| their pretence is to adyance the truth, 

by augmenting the goodneſs of their 

| Cauſe. It is not neceſſary I ſhould 

@ # confute the falſeneſs of this perſwaſi- 

r @ on; for 'tis clear, thar if it be contra- 

« Þ didory totruth,we make uſe of a lye; 

oe Þ itisan ill thing, becauſe we deyiar 

> Þ from the end of Speech , which was 

+ | givenus to expreſs the truth of our 

y | Scnriments , though againſt truth ir 

ts | felt; and when we equivocate for 

ly | truth, we do that which is diſpleaſing 

t, | toher , becauſe ſhe needs not equiyo- 
;: & cation to defend her ſelf. 


or | We ought therefore to deliver things 


le | ſimply as they are, and be cautious of 
id inſerting any thing that may diſpoſe 
the Judges to give wrong Judgment. 
There is no affair but has ſeveral fa- 
cs, ſome agreeable that pleaſe, others 
difagreeable that diſcourage and dif 
gult our hearers. It is the part of a 
n © Siltul Orator to propoſe nothing that 
| may beget in the hearer a diſadvan- 
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152 The Art of Speaking. 
ragious opinion of what is to {. 
low. 
An Orator is to ſelect the cirgum- 
ances of the action he propoſes, and 
not inlarge equally upon them ll 
Some are to be paſs in ſilence, . Þ 
thers to be touchd by the by, When | 
we are to be oblig'd to report an il| ſþ 
circumſtance , that may diſcommend 
the action we would defend , we ar 
not to paſs it over and proceed.ti-l we 
have apply'd ſome remedy to theyil 
impreſſion thar recitation may maze, 
for we mult not leave our auditors in 
any ill opinion that they may conceive 
thereupon. We muſt ſubjoyn ſome 
reaſon or circumſtance to change the 
face of the former, and preſent it [cls 
odious. You mult relate the particu- 
| lars of his death who was kill, ro ju- 
{tify the perſon you would defend : 
Being to ſpeak only in the bchalt of Þ 
an innocent perſon , at the ſame time B 
when you relate the manner of the Þ 
others death , you muſt add the-jult 
cauſes of his death, and make1t ap: 
pear that he who kil'd him, did it by 
misfortune, or accident, without any I 


deſign, 
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deſign. We mult therefore pra-occu- 
| pythe mind ot the Juayges , and pre- 
- | parcthem with all rhe reaſons, occaſi- 
| & ons.and_circumilances that may juſti- 
; ſy the aftion, that when it is related, 
- Þ they may be diſpos'd ro exam:ne ir, 
1 # and conteſs thar there was only an 
| | appearance of Crime ; and thar in ct- 
| Þ fect it was juit, becauſe accompanyed 
e Þ withall the Circumſtances rhar render 
e Þ facl,actions innocent. This Artifice is 
| Þ not only jawtul, but it would be a 
FF jaultroomir it. We mult have a care 
n F ot rendring verity odions by our im- 
e # prudence; and certainly it would be 
e # grcat imprudence to deliver things in 
e © {fuch manner as may diſpoſe our hea- 
S  rerstogiverath judgment. Men do 
- Þ take their impreſiions immcdiatly,and 
| purſue their firſt judgments , and 
| therefore it is of importaifcc ro pre- 
yeat them, 
Ahetoricians require three things 
n a Narration; thar ir be ſhorr, clcar, 
and probable. Iris ſhort , when we 


p BU y all that is neccflary, and nothing 
Y ſp Pore. Wearenorto judg of the bre- 
ly WU Vity of a Narration by the number of 
i words, 
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154 The Art of Speaking. 

words, but by the exaQneſs in ſaying ; 
nothing ſuperfluous. Clearneſs j9j. Þ 
lows this exa&neſs ; impertinencesdg | 
but ſtuff up a Hiſtory, and hinder the 
action from being exactly repreſented 
to the mind. It is not hard for a good 
Orator co make what he ſays proba- 
ble, becauſe nothing is ſo like the 
truth that he defends, as truth it ſelf; 
and yet for this ſome Cunning isre- 
quird , ſome Circumſtances arg of 
that nature , that deliver'd nakedy 
and alone, they would become ſuſpe- 
&ed, and would nor be beliey'd un- 
leſs back'd and ſuſtain'd by othercir- 
cumſtances: Wherefore to make a 


Narration appear true ( as it is inct- 
tet) thoſe Circumſtances are not to 
be forgor. 


j 
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I1T, 


O Confirmation or Eſtabliſhment of 
ak, , and of Refutation. J 


He Rules we are to follow to e- 
ſtabliſh by ſolid Argument rhe 


truth we would defend, and to ſub- 


vert the fallacy oppos'd to that truth, 
belong properly to Logick , from 
thence it is we are to learn to argue. 
Yet here we may give ſome Rules. 
Firſt we are to conſider the Subject 
upon which.we are to ſpeak ; we are 
to mind and obſerye all its parts, that 
we may find out what courſe we are 
ro ſtere for the diſcovery cither of the 
truth, or the fallacy. This Rule is not 
to be praCtis'd but by thoſe who 


have great latitude of underſtanding; 


by thoſe who are exerciſed in the ſo-. 
lution of Problems, and in penetrating 
the molt occult things ; by thoſe who 
are ſo well yers'd in affairs of that na- 
ture.that as ſoon as a difficulty is pro- 
pos d to them, though neyer ſo intri- 


cat, 
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cat, they can immediatly find out the | 
knot , and having their minds full of | 
light and of truth , diſcover withour 
trouble the inconteſtable Principlestg 
prove the conceal'd verity of things, 
and to convince thoſe of fallacy rhar 
are falſe. 

The Second Rule reſpects the clear. 
neſs of the Principles upon which we 
ground our Argument. The ſource Þ 
of all falſe Arguments that are uſed Þ 
by men, is our eaſy and raſh ſuppoſi- 
tion that things doubrtul are trac, We 
ſuffer our ſelves to be dazlcd by a talſe 
luſtre that we perccive not , till we 
find we are precipitated in great ab- 
ſardities , and obvlig'd to conſeut to 
Propoſitions evidently tallſe. 

The Third Rule refpedts the Con: 
nexion of Principles examin'd with 
the Conſequences drawn from them. 

In an exact Argument the Principtes 
and the Conſequences are joyn'd lo 
ſiritly, that having granted the Prin 
ciples,we arc oblig'd to conſent to the 
Conſequence , becauſe the Principles 
and the Conſequence are the ſame 


thing ; ſo that we cannot real 
ne” - 
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fels'd in the other. It 1 grant it law- 
ful ro repel force by force, and to 
take away the life of my Enemy,when 
I find no other means of preſerving 
my own ; When tt is prov'd to me 
that Milo in killing Chodzus , did but 
repel force by force , I am oblig'd to 
acknowledg that Mz/o is innocent; be- 
cauſe in cfteCt allowing the Propolſiti- 
on, That itis lawtul to repel one 
force by another, I confeſs that M:/o 
is innocent of the death of Clod:ns, 
who would have taken away the life 
Milo. The Connexion betwixt that 


Principle and that Conſequence be- 


ing maniteſtly clear. 
There is great difference betwixt 


the argumentation of a Geometrician, 


and an Orator, Maxims in Geome- 
try depend upon a ſmail number of 
Principles: The proots of an Orator 
cannot be illuſtrated bur by great 
number of Circumſtances that fortifie 
one another , and being ſeparated, 
would not be capable of convin- 
cing. In the moſt ſolid Arguments, 
there are always ſome difficulties that 
_- afford 


deny in the one what we have con-_ 
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158 The Art of Speaking, 
afford matter of Controverſy to thoſe 
_ who are obſtinate, and are not to he 
convinced but by multitude of words, 
and by clearing of all the difficultics 
and objedtions that may be made. An 
Orator is to imitate a Souldier figh- 
ting with his enemy. The Souldier - 
is not fatisfied with drawing his 
Sword , he {ſtrikes , and watches to 
rake the firſt advantage that is given: 
He moves up and down to ayoid the 
inſults of his Enemy, andin a word 
aſlumes all the poſtures rhat Nature 
and practice have taught him for in- 
valion or defence. The Geometrician 
lays down his proots,and that is ſuff- 
C1CNt. | 
There are certain tricks and ways 
of propoling an Argument , that arc 
as effectual as the Argument ir {elt, 
which oblige the Hearer to attention ; 
which make him perceive the ſtrength 
of 4 Reaſon; which augment 1ts 
force ; which diſpoſe the mind ; pre- 
pare it to receive the truth ; diſin- | 
rangle it from its firſt Paſſions, and 
fapply it with new. Thoſe who ut: 
deritand the Myſtery of Eloquence, do 
Nel 


- 
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ot demur or amuſe themſelves with 
chrongs of Arguments ; they make 
choice of one that is good, and manage 
it as follows. They do folidly lay 


| down the Principle of their Argu- 
- ment; they make it as clear and per- 
| ſpicuous as poſſible. They ſhow the 
| connexion berwixt the Principle and 
Conſequence deduced from it,and de- 
| fire to demonſtrate ir. They remoye 
| all obſtacles thar may hinder the hea- 


rer from being perſwaded : They re- 
peat their Reaſons fo oft, that we can- 


| not eſcape from its efficacy : They 


repreſent their deſign with fo many 


| faces, that we cannot but own it, and 
they work it ſo effetually into our 
| minds,thar at laſt it becomes abſolurc 
S Maſter. "Py 


The Precepts of common Rhetori- 


cians touching Proofs , and Refarari- 
| Ons, are not conſiderable : Rhetorici- 
F ans adviſe us to place our ſtrongeſt 
| Arguments in the Van and Front of 
| our Diſcourſe ; our weakeſt Argu- 
| ments in the Battle, and keep ſome 
| tew of our beſt Arguments as Re- 
| ſerves. The natural Order to be ob- 


ſery'd 
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ſery'd in the diſpoſition of Arguments, | 
is to piace them in ſuch ſort that they 
may ſerve as ſteps to an Auditory tg 
arrive at the truth, and make amoy 
themſelves a kind of chain to f 
thoſe whom we would reduce to the 
truth. | 

Refuration requires no peculiar 
Rules : When weare able to demon- 
ſtrate a truth , we can eaſily diſcover 
an Error, and make it appear, That 
which we have ſayd of the care an 
Orator ought to have to demonitrate 
the force of his Principles, and their 
connexion with the Conſequences de- 
duced, ought equally to be underſtood 
of the care we are to take to make 
the talſe Principles of our Adverſary 
remarkable ; orit thcir Principles be 
true, to make their Conſequences ap- 
pear falſe and unnatural. 


| | T >—_— TT ” DB 


L oblig'd ro repeat them betore he gives 


had room in their ' minds. 


avridgment as 'may not be  burthen- 


| words, amplifications, and repctitions 
| are only tor better explication of 
| things, and to render them: more per- 


| convinc'd our Auditors of the truth of 
| dur Propoſition , and made them un- 
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£ 
4. —— h — ea 
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Of the Epilogue , and other Parts in 
the Art of Perſwaſion. 


A N Orator who apprehends the 
things that'he ſays, may lip 
trom the memory of his Auditors , 1s 


over. "Tis poſſible thoſe to whom he 
ſpeaks are diſtracted and perplex'd 
tor ſome tim2 ; and the multitude of 
things that he has proter'd , has not 
It 1s fit 
theretore that he repeats whar he ſaid 
bctore,and contracts all into ſuch an 


ſom to the memory. Great number ot 
lpicuous. Wherefore after we have 


derſtand it clearly; that the Convi- 
=F4 ation 
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ion may be laſting ; we muſt egy. 
trive thar our Auditory may not looſe 
the memory of our Arguments. Ty 
do this , our abridgment and reyeti. 
tion mentioned before , ought to he 
made in a brisk way, but not ſo x 
ro be troubleſome. We muſt at the 
ſame time awaken the motions that 
we have excited, and as I may ſo fay, 
unbind the wounds that we made: 8 
Bur reading of Orators (among whom 
Cicero is excellent for Epilogues) will 
give you a better notion ( than my 
words) of the addreſs and cunning to 
be us'd in ramaſing and contraQting 
in the Epilogue, what in the body of 
our Diſcourſe was more large and di- 
fuſe. 

I ſhall now finiſh this diſcourſe, in 
which my deſign was to give an I: 
mage or 1dea of the Art of Ferſwaſ+ 
on. There ſtill remains tor Explica- 
tion three parts of this Art, Elocutzon, 
or the manner of diſpoſing our Mat: 
ter ; Memory and Pronunciation : Ol 
Ehecution 1 have writ a whole Tres 
tiſe : Memory all the world knows !s 
a gift of Nature, not ro be improvd 


by 


The Art of Speaking. 16; 
by any thing but exerciſe; for which 
noPrecepts need to be given : and 
Pronunciation is of ſuch advantage ro 
an Orator , that it deſerves to be 


| treated on at large ; for there is a 


Rhetorick in the eye, the motion and 


| airof the Body, that perſwades as 


much as Arguments. When an Orator 


with this air begins his Harangue, we 


comply immediatly : Many Sermons 
well pronounc'd are well receiv'd, 
which ill pronounc'd would be deſpi- 


ſed, Menare generally content with 


the appearance of things. Thoſe who 


deliver themſelves with a firm and 


cmpharical tone , and are graceful in 
their Mzve, are ſurc to prevail. Few 


| perſons make uſe of their Reaſon;com- 


mon recourſe 1s to the Senſe, We ex- 
amine not what an Orator ſays , but 
judg of him by our eyes and our cars: 


| It he ſatisfies their eyes , and pleaſcs 


their ears , heſhall be certain of the _ 


hearts of his auditory. The neceſlity 
| of raking advantage of our weakneſs, 
obliges an Orator (if he be zealous for 
| the truth) nor to deſpiſe Pronunciati- 
| On. We have certainly many de- 
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fects ; Poſtures that are indecent, x; 


diculous, affe&ted, mean, and not to he 
ſuffer'd ; There are likewiſe Imperfe. 
&tions in the Voice, tnat are tireſome 
and unpleaſant to the Ear. "Tis ng 
neceſſary that we particularize , eyery 


man daily obſerves them. Every Pal: 


ſion has irs peculiar tone, its peculia 
geſture, its peculiar Mine , Which if 
good or bad,make a good or a bad () 


rator : If good, they contribute not a 


little to the conception ot what we 
would pcrſwade , and rhe pains that 


_ we take to pronounce things well,will 


neither be vain nor unprotirable, Bur 
in Books or Writing it will be mote 


'vain. Rules for Pronunciation cannot 


be well taught, bur by expericnce and 
practice. 
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| The Firſt Part. 
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all © 7 

ur 1. "He Organs of the Voice; how 
ON | S peech is form'd. —P.L, 
ot Si we Fpeah, we are to form 
i ao Scheme zn our minds of what we 


| areto ſay. 5, 
Wii To mark the difference of Our 


Thoughts, there 1s need of Words p - 


 arifferent Orders. P. 8 
| IV. Of Noun Subſtantives, AdjeFtrves, 
| and Aviicles. PL2. 


V. How we cap mark the veferences 
that things have among themſetves. 
———— P13 
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I. Of the Nature of Verbs. P. 18, 
II. Of Pronouns, and that we may 
with one [0 s. Verb expreſs 4 
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z 

whole Fropoſition.” Þ. 20, 

IN. Of the Tenſes of Verbs, py, 

IV. That Verbs have a power of ſq: 
nifying divers ways of affirming, 
and certain circumſtances of the 
ation that they ſunify. paz. 

V. What Words are neceſſary to de- 
note the other Operations of our 


mind. - 28, | 
V3. Conſtruttion of Words, and Kwes 
for that ConiFruftion. p.31, 
- CHAP. III. 


1. That we mus? Foray all the prin 
crpal Idea's or touches in the Tt 
Erure that we have formed 1n our 


mind. RE 
HH. What ought to be the order or di- 
poſitron of our words. P.40. Þ 


1. Hou 
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mM. How we may expreſs our Paſſi- 


8NS. P.46. 
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I. Cuſtom is the Maſter of Language. 
P. 50. 


Il. There is a good Cuſtom and a bad; 
_ three ways todiſtinguiſh them. p. 53. 
IN. Words are tobe uſed only in their 
proper ſignification , and to expreſs 
the Idea to which cuſtom has annex- 
ed them. = p.60. 
IV. We are to conſider whether the 
Idea's of words that are joyn'd,may 


F H7rjowdatſo. __ Þ.62. 
| V. Ir is choice of Expreſſion that 
| makes a man elegant. p. 66. 


_ The Second Part. 
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|. There is no Language ſo copious and 
rich to furniſh terms capable of ex- 
preſſing all the different Faces un- 
der which the mind can repreſent 
. one 
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one and the ſame thing ; theyefw, 
recourſe muſt be had to certi Þ 
ways of Speaking called Tropes | 
whoſe Nate and Invention is ex. 
Pplain'd in this Chapter. 8 pg, 
I. A £257 of the moſt conſiderabls 
fort of Tropes. P.7: 
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= þ Of the good uſe of Tropes, they 0ught 
to be clear. p.3:. 
WH. .Qur Tropes muſt be proportion'd it 
.- the Idea's that we would grveps7. i 
II. Tropes are an Ornament jn Di-N 
curſe.”.-- Eo 
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| 1V. The number of Figures is infinite, 
nk and every Figure may be made a 
| hundred ſeveral ways. P.123. 
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| 1. Figures are the Arias of the Soul « 
| A parallel betwixi a Soidter figh 
ine, and an Orator [pe ting. p.1 


15, 

| 11. The Conſequence of ofr Parallels 
pt | betwixt a Sclater fight? 2, and an 
, Orator pleading in defence of a 
bo Cauſe. P.130.. 
7. IN. Figures iMluſtrate obſcure truths, 
ſ- and make the mind attentzve.p.135. 
v, IV. Reflexzon upon the good Uſe of 

| Fugures. P.142. 
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I. Of Sounds and Letters, of which 


|. words are comps d. P.105. 

> Il. What zs to be avoided in ranging 
| our words, P.114. 
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WW. In ſpeakmg, the voice does fre. Þ 

guenily repoſe; we may commit 
ihree faults m milplacing the repoſ, 
of TOE Von. P.121, 
IV. Too frequent repitition of the [ame 
ſounds, the ſame letters, and the 
Z ſame words, 1s troubleſome : Thy 
means to render pronunciation in 


diſcourſe, equal. =P. 
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I. Words are ſounds; conditions ne Þ 


ſoy to make ſounds agreeabh : 


be firſt condition ; A violent ſound 

;s di{agreeable ; a moderate [omd 

plea cy 132, 

HW. The fecond condition ; A found ought 

to be diftipit, that is ſtrang enough 
fo be heard. ——- P.133. 
IH. The egnality of ſounds contrutes 
to render” them diftmi, which « 
the third condition. p14 Þ 
IV. The fourth condition ; Dpverſity 
2s as neceſſary as equality to render 

ſounds agreeable, p.13b. 

 V. The fifth condition : The precedes 


conditions 
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| nditions are to be allied. p.138. 
VI. The ſixth condition; The alliance 
| of equality and arver ny ought to 
be ſenſible : what is to be obſerved 
| in order thereunto. P.139. 
| VI, What the ear diſtinguzſhes in the 
| ſound of words, and what it per- 
cerves with pleaſure. P.140. 
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1. The art to render Pronunciation 

, | azreeable, is to be uſed with diſ- 


| _crelon. '_ P. 144. 

1Þ 1. How we are to diſtribute the in- 

1k Ftervals of reſpiration, that the re- 
| foſes of the woice may be propor- 


j | Tronable. P. 147. 
; © II. The compoſition of Periods. p.1 50. 
; | IV. Examples of ſome few Latin pe- 
_ n riods : Periods are pronounced with 
| caſe om © 


| V. The figurative ranging of words, 
» and in what theſe Figures con- 
hb #: Pe 157- 
{© VI. Reflexions upon theſe Figures. 

| \P.1632, 
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1. . Of the meaſure of 1 time in prom. 
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| things expreſſed, they render our 
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Ill. The way of Joining our FP; 00 
by Numbers that correſpond to the 


things ſignified. P.209. 
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1. We mult chuſe a Style ſuitable to the 
= mutter of which we treat, What 
Oilers. P. I. 
Il. The qualities of the ſlyle depend 

upon the qualitzes of the imagina- 
tron, memory, and judgement of the 
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— Writer, P. 4- 
Ill. The advantage of a good imagi- 
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IV. Qualitzes of the ſubſtance F the 
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brain, and in the animal ſpirits, 


£ neceſſary to make a good imagima- 
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V. The 
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IV. Of the moderate fiyke. p.34 
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Qualities common to all theſe - i 
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Orator. © p.41. 
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Iv. What ought to be the Dogma 
| tical fiyle. P.48, 
'v. What ought to be the Jtyle of a 
Poet. P. 52. 
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1. The beauty of diſcourſe is the eff eff 
of exatt obſervation of the Rulcs 
eaking. p. 59 


II. The fail Idea that men have of 
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nothing but great things, zs the 
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the true original of languages de- 
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A Diſcourſe 
Preſenting an Idea of 


the Art of Perſwa- 
f10n. 
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CHAP. T, 
I. The parts of the Art of Peſo. 


ten, p. 3d. 
Il. The invention of Proofs. p.91. 
I. Of Common Places. p.94. 
IV. Of places proper to certain ſub- 


Jeres. p.99. 
V. Reflexion upon the method of 
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who would allure thoſe to whom he 
feds 1 3 6  : 2 05 FO, 
- Þ 10, [hat is to be obſerved im things 
upon which wwe ſpeak, and in What 
manner we are to inſinuate into our 
Auditors. _ 19 
{ þ iv. The qualities that we have ſhown 
| to be neceſſary in an Orator, ought 
mot to be counterfeit. p.124, 


CHAP. III. 
"17s lawful to excite ſuch- paſſion 


in our hearers, as may carry them 


as we deſign. p.128. 
Il. What is to be done to excite rheſe 


| paſſions. P. 133. 
| Ill. How we may make ſuch things 
. contemptible as are fit to be laught 
- al, P. I4t- 
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A Table of ren thouſand Square Numbers, by 
John Pell, D. D. ftitchr, 1s. 6. 4. 
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Articles and Rules for rhe Government of His 
Majefties Forces by Land, during rhis preſenc 
War, 1072. 166, 
Bails opus Hift. Chronol, ver, & Nov.Teft.1663. 
| Becm.mmmns Exercitationes Theol. Contra Soct- 
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-An Hiſtory of the Church, by Alex. Petrey.1661. 
Catalogs Librorum 1m Regionibus TIrantmart- 
wiS nuper Editorum. 
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Dr. Pel/'s Introduction to Alz2 5-4, 7 5. 

N:ch. Mercatoris Logarithmo-Technia , five me- 
thodus conſtruend! Logarithmos, 1668. 8 7c. 
Gregortt EXCICitationes - 1668. 25, 
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Love only for Love fake, a Dramatick Romanee 
by Sir Ricburd Farftaw. 3 5. & d. ou Y 
Mor: Enchiridion Mcetaphyficum, 1671! 16, 
Sneilu Typhis Batayus, Ludgz Bt, 1624, ge. 
Petrus F au de Offibus. Art. 1033. Ff "Ek 
Dr. Thomas ane on the Eight Chaprer gf the 
Romans. 5 S. Tp EE XTTIT OY 
A Letrer from a Gentleman of the Lord Howard 
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Nov. 1, 1670. 6 d. ? 
Dr. Wallis Opera Mechanica. 22 s, 
Hieronymi Mercurialts de Arte Gymnaſtica Li- 
br1 ſex cum figuris, 1672, 
Pignorii Menſa as I ng. 
agienfis, 16 59; 
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7. Dera Ethica Ariſiotolica © Chriſlian, 
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Theod. Kerckringis D,M,Spicil-7ium Anatomicum, t] 
Continens Obſervarionum Anaromicarum rario- | Þ 
rum centuriam unam nec non Oftcogeniam tocru- BN 
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Menfibus, quidve decedar & 1n co per varia im- [ 
murerur tempora, accuratitiime oculis ſubjict 
ur, 1670. \ 

There is newly publiſhed rwo Recantation-3er- Y 
mons (Preached ar the French-Church 1n the $4» 
v0) by rwo Converred Roman:ſft;Mr.De ia Motte, ; 
late Preacher of the Order of the Carme!ites, and f 
Mr. De Luzanzy, Licentiate in Divinity; where. __ 
in the Corrupt Doctrines of rhe Church of Rome 
are laid open and confured. Borh Printed 
French and Engliſh. 

Alfo rwo other Sermons, one Preached before 
the King at Worte-Hall, Fan. 30. 1676. by Hen? 
Bagſhaw, D.D. the other before the Lord Mayor, 
Dec. 19. 1675. by Fohn Cook.  OELTS 

A Modeſt Survey of the moſt material things 181 
Diſcourſe called Naked Trnch, pr. 64, BR 
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| A diſcourſe of Local Motion, undertaking to der 
" monſtrare the Lays of Motion, and withal ro 
rove, thar of the ſeven Rules delivered . by 
- Des Cartes on this 'Subjcct, he hath mi- 
{taken Six; Engliſhed our of French, 1671.. 


Th: TEA 
The Hiſtory of the late Revolution of the Empire 
of the Great Mogo!, with a delcription of rhe 
_ Countrey, in two Volumes. 7 5. 

The Hiſtory of the Conqueit of rhe EmpirCc.of 

«China by the Tartars, 1671: 4. 

Myſtery of Tniquity unvailed in a Diſcourſe, 
whercin is held forth the oppoſition of the Do- 
&rine, Worſhip, and Pract:ccs of the Roman 
Church, ro the Nature, Dcefigns, and Characters 
of the Chriſtian Faith, by Gz/bert Burner, pr. I $: 

A Collection of Popiſh M:racles wrought by 
Popiſh Saints, borh during their lives, and after 
their dearth, collected our of their own Authors, 
T1. Rs | 
; Theod. Titrqueti, De May:rne, De Arthritide, Ac+ 
. reſſerunt ejuſdem Confiiza aliquot Medicinalia, 

pr. I 5. 

Ancw way of Caring the Gout, and Obſcr- 
vations and Pradtices rclating ro women in I ra- 
vel, pr. 3 5. | 

A "=? Pl of a Conference held abour Reli- 
£10n at London, Apr, 3. 1676, by Edward Stillims- 
fl-et, D.D. and G:lbert Biurng:, with fomc Gentle- 
men of the Church of Rme, pr. 25, 64. 

Elenchi Motuum Nuperoriim im A pla DAFSfO7 
tra, five Motus Compoſitt, Tor G, Monchir e Scorrur 
progrefſus , nec nou Aug. Caroli Secundi i An 
glam Reditns ; ejuſdemg; Rogte Meſh, per Deces. - 
num gejta fideliter enarranrur, 1676, 

Gralteri Needham Difpurartio Anttomica Ga 

Formato Foetv. 1667. 4s. 6d, 

Buxterfis's Epitome of His Fichrew Grammar 
Enghſhed, by Fobn Davs, 1658. is. 6 d. 


The 


The Fortunare Fool, or the Life of the Dr, Cenyg, 

 _ a Spaniſh Romance, 1670. 2-5, 

The Adventures of Mr. T. S. an Engliþ Mer. 

_ chanr, taken Prifoner by the Turks of 4rgjer;, 
with a deſcriprion of that Kingdom, ang 

' the ” nd and Places thereabonts, 1650, 
I $.D 8. | | 

Contemplarions on Morrality, 1670. 1:. 

A Difcourſe written ro a Learned Frier by Mr, 
Des Fourneills, ſhewing thar rhe Syſteme of | 
Mr, Des Cartes, and particularly bis Opinion 
concerning Brures , does contain nothing 
dangerous 3 and rhar all he hath written of 
both, ſeems ro have been taken out of the 
Firſt Chapter of Geneſis ; To which is annexed 
the Syſteme General of rheCarzeſian Philoſophy 
I 5, | | | 

 TheReclation of a Voyage into Manriraniq in 
Africh, by Roland Frejus of Marſeilles, bythe i 
French Kings order 1666,to Mzl:y Arxid King | 
of Taffaletta, (5c, with a Lerrer in Anſwer 
ro divers Queſtions concerning their Religion, 
Manners, 9c. 1671.1 5. 6d, ,, FE 

A Genuine Explication of rhe Viſions in the 
Book of Rev-lation, by AB. Peganiff, 1671. 
» FP 9 ” P 

Pradrom to a Diſſertation concerning Solids na- 
rurally contained within Solids, iaymga foun- 
dation for the rendring a rational 2cqqunt 
borh of the Frame and the ſeveral, Changes 
of the Maſs of rhe Earth, as alſo the various 
ay cn of the ſame. By Nich. Seng, 1671: 
IE, Towns 

Bafiliu Valentinws, of Nature] and Snf ernarural 
things, alſo of, the firſt Tincturc, Not, a1 
Spirits of Metals and Minerals, how tbc Fine 
are Conceived , Generated, Bronghr forth, 
Changed , and Augmenred ; Whercunto 15 
added Frier Bacon of the Me2Qicine ar Tincturc 
of Antimony , Mr. Fohn 7/aatk Holland Ws 


; Que hiop 
works of Saturn, and 4iexander Vat Sens 


of the Secrers of Antimony out of Datch, 1678 
= 25 : $e | | 
' oerical Hiſtories, bemggcompleat Colle- 
COT rhe Stories neeny Or 2a perfect 
underſtanding of the Greek and Larine Poets, 
and other Ancient Authors, written Originally 
in French , by the Learned Jcſuite. P. Galern- 
chius, Now Engliſhed and Enriched with Ob- 
ſervarions concerning the Gods worſhipped by 
our Anccftors in this Iſland, . by the Phaxecians 
& Syrians in Aſia; with many ulefall Nores and 
occafional Proverbs, gathered our of the 
» beſt Anthors ; Unro which are added two 
3 WY Treatiſes; One of the Curiofities of Old Rowe, 
and of the difficult Names relating ro the 
7 Afﬀairs of rhar City 3 Ihe orher containing the 
moſt remarkablc Hieroglyphicks of Egyp:r. The 
Third Edition, with Additions. By Marzzs 
D' Aſſign, B. D. 3 5. 6d. » 
An Eſſay about the Origine and Virrues of Gems, 
by the Honourable Robers Boyle, 1 5.6 d. Idem 
Lat. ewelver, 1 5. 

Sir Samuel Morlands Arithmertick , with feverai 
as Tables, and a Perpetual Almanack, TY 
1073. Js. | MELT Ge a err ons 
Complere Treariſc of Chyrurgery, comaining 
Bake, Chyrurgery. Fro hi ants of Diſcaſcs. 

ent ro Camps and Flcers: with a Chy+ 
Gpe80ns Cheſt of Medicines and Inſtruments, 
Gc. 6y, © 
Dr. Lower de corde, Amter. 1671; 3 5: | 
| Dr. Grews Anatomy of Vegirablcs. 1672. 2. 
Crowes Elenchi Scripr. in Scripturam. 3 5. 6 4. 
lenus de Scorbues. © | 
ed. Deckers Exercitationcs Nicdicz. 

Groess via ad Pacem. 
Alb, Geneilis de Armis Romanis. 
De Imperio. ns es: 
De Legarionibus. 
De Nupriis. 
Hairmond de Cofitmatione. ; 
Hugenji momenta Deſultoria. Pad 
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 Terentiz Flores. 


Parei Chronol ia Sacra; 
Thrufton de Reſpirartione. 
*  Twelves; 

A Piradiſe of Delights, or an-Elixir of Comfws 
"offered ro Believers, in rwo Diſcourſes , the, 
- fiffton Heb. 6, 17, 18, the ſecond on Rom.$ 31.þ 

By Kobert Wyne. T9 | | 

Groriz Sophompaneas. 


Gronovins in Livium. EVE ' 
Primroſe Ars Pharthaceutica, ' | 
Schook de Pace. 7 | 
Suetoniis. © | | 
Salve Alcali. © | 


Severin: Synopſis Chyrurgiz 
Trelcatis loci Communes: = © © | 
Blldumnus de Calcep & Nigronius de Calipa Petes, 
rum. Acceſſerunt ex Q. Sepr. Fl. Tertullzanz, Cl.| 
Salmaſti, & lb. Rubenit Scripris plurima ejul- 
dem Argumentt, 1667. 
_ Barberts opera Chirurgica Anatomica , 
1672: F121 
From Barbettiana Cum notis Fred Decker:, 
I'669, ge Io G 
Ottonrs Tacheniz Hippocratis Chymicus,-1671- 
Q. Hoy atiz Pocmara cum Commentariiso. Mens, 
ellss, 1676-**- * | | 
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Tugo Grotius de veritate Religionis Ehriſtianz, 


FE MSL FRA Gab 
Theodore Revo Ing? ;D.M. Commemtarius in Cur< 
rum” Truumphdtem Antimonis Baſil: Valentint 
_ a ſe larimtare donatum, 1671. 
Jo. Pincieri M./D. Anignatum Libri Tres cun 
ſolutionibus, 1655. ++ — 
Franciſei RedrExperimenta circa res diverſas na- 
rurales, ſpeciarim illas quz ex Indiis adicrutr 
tur, 1675. K- 
Aulus Gellins. 
Beſterfeldus Rediviyus; 


